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NOTE 

ON THE 

STATE OF EDUCATION IN INDIA, 

DURING 

1866-67* 


Tiie object of tliLs Note is to give a resume of the state of cducr- 
T i i ,. tion in India in 1866-67, compiled from the 

Annual ileports ol the several provinces, and 
showing the most notable educational facts of the year. It will also 
^npendix of all the more important correspondence of the 
India on the same subject during the. under 

■* intended to he, as far as possible. 4 e in 

with the 



ion- 



*' u - education among all classes of the people, and especially to the provi¬ 
sion of primary instruction for the masses. Such instruction is to he 
• jiofisoo. provided by the direct instrumentality of Government, and a compul¬ 
sory rate, levied under the direct authority of Government, is pointed 
r si. out as the best means of obtaining funds for the purpose. The* system 
must be extended upwards by the establishment of Government schools 
as models, to be superseded gradually by schools supported on the 
grant-in-aid principle. This principle is to be of perfect religious neu¬ 
trality, defined in regular rules adapted to the circumstances of each 
province, and clearly and publicly placed before the Natives of India, 
bchools, whether purely Government institutions or aided, in all of 
which (excepting Normal schools) the payment of some fee, however 
small, is to Lo the rule, arc to he in regular gradation from those which 
T . 17 . to CJ. ovc the humblest elementary instruction to the highest colleges, and 
the best pupils of one grade are to climb through the other grades by 
Ysm. means of scholarships obtained in the lower school and tenable in tho 
higher. To provide masters, Normal schools are to be established in 
each province, and moderate allowances given for the supn^ " 
who possess an aptness for teaching and are willing to do 
to the -- ssion of school masters. By this mean 1 ’ ' ' 

IMorisso. uo r 1 'iod, institutions mav b'- “ 

C,v ->1- 
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^Tin struct ion. To complete tlie system in each presidency, a univer- 
sity is to he established, on the model of the London University, at 
each of the three presidency towns. These universities are not to 
be themselves places of education, but they are to test the value 
of the education given elsewhere; they are to pass every student of 
ordinary ability who has fairly profited by the curriculum of school •* 29. 
and college study which he has passed through, the standard required 
being such as to command respect without discouraging the efforts of 
deserving students. Education is to be aided and supported by the 
principal officials in every district, and is to receive, besides, the direct % 03 . 
encouragement of the State by the opening of Government appoint¬ 
ments to those who have received a good education, irrespective of the 
place or manner in which it may have been acquired ; and in the lower 
situations, by preferring a man who can read and write, and is equally 
eligible in other respects, to one who cannot. 

4. Such being the outlines of the theory of education in India, 
a more definite opinion can now be formed of 
acidSiblcs'e^^d^ the value of the practical results shown in the 
‘ TO es above. 

when the Despatch r .854 w 
nsities in Inch* -u. no educ 
wument colleges for general 
had -my been attempted wi 
-rfi Provinces and Bombay ; 
xie total number of pupils in all th 
higher and lower schools together*—in ] 

, - ; m the North-Western Provinces, 8,508 ; in Madras, 

and in Bombay, about 14,000 ; there were no Normal schools ; 1 
education had not been attempted by the State at all, and the 
annual grant for education in all India was £98,721. 

o. The first and the most striking fact, therefore, which the t 

First, noticeable point- Wl11 disclose ls the very extraordinary dove 
levelopment of Education, nient ol education in the last 12 years, w 
have given to eveiy province tho complete 
national agency, and to the older provinces the machinery desci 
above. 






0. Inc next point that will strike us is the gigantic nature of 
Second noticeable point— imposed upon the Government by 


magnitude of tlio task im¬ 
posed on the State. 

Paragraph 48 of Des¬ 
patch of 1854. 


enormous area and the vast population of t 
conn try. Notwithstanding the d'evelopme 

of the last 12 years, the remark made in 18 
~ r .. , seems almost equally applicable, now “ that t 

efforts ot the btate have reached but on insignificant number of tlu 
who are o* a proper age to receive school instruction.” 


, „ n docs not include the few 

Proviacw tul '‘ mdeo scUooL ' vhkh w 


aided elementary schools that then exit 
ere beginning to be established in the 


ited in Peng. 
North-Winter 





_ Ti: : s point is not sufficiently recognised in the many applications 
for increased expenditure which are annually made. It is no uncommon 
thing for educational projects to be submitted for sanction which receive 
ready approval in themselves, but which are finally negatived on the 
ground that the funds at the disposal of Government are limited, and 
that the educational department in the particular province iu behalf of 
which the application is made, has no pre-eminent or special claim to 
them. The particular item in which the largest demands are made 
upon toe Imperial exchequer is in the extension of the grant-in-aid 
system. In Lower Bengal alono the demand for grauts-in-aid has 
increased during the last five years from Rs. 1,42,284 to Rs. 4,25,000, 
and the vie', is constantly put forward that the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment.is bound to give assistance to an indefinite extent when applied 
for under these rules, and wherever the conditions of the rules arc 
complied with. 


7. Now undoubtedly the Government has not only laid down 
rules pledging itself to give assistance upon certain defined conditions 
but it has also recognised the grant-in-aid system as the most effectual 
means'''’ lining Government agency v‘ ' <c , aQ( j af . 

the t pro. ‘sing source of the lut 
thr io time " 4 be borne in nr 

f grant-in-aid sys- } : ^Jiat 

.ained. funds 

may «gn 

tension of the system was ae^ 
re discontinuance of purely Government. ... 
of Directors stated that “ they looked forward to un*. 
general system of education cutirely provided by Government may 
isc iitiuued with the gradual advance of the system of grants-iu- 
aud when many of the existing Government institutions, especial- 
iso;'- of the higher order, may be safely closed or transferred to the 
..agemeut of local bodies under the control of, and aided by, the 
Ate." And they confidently expected that “the introduction of the 
stem of grants-in-aid will very largely increase the number of 
jtools of a superior order; and, before long, sufficient provision maj 
, found to exist in many parts of the conntry for the education oi 
' e middle and higher classes, independent of the Government 
.stitutions, which may then ho closed, as has been already the Case 
i Burdwan, in consequence of the enlightened conduct of the Rajah 
l Burdwnn, or may be transferred to local management. 


This was repeated in 1864 by the Secretary of State: 

“ 'J liu Punjul) seems io be supplied iu a greater measure then most of the provinces oi 

'dnestton - - v „ “ India, with private schools of a high order,_ which, Wrth the 

* “aid of grants from Government, arc exorcism- m .mpovUot 
"influence cu the education of the couutry. I entirely approve 
ho iul< ntlon expressed by thj Livmknattt Governor to render still further aid to this class 
d school#, the jiopuhirtty of which in some place#, and especially in Lahore, scorns to bo 
, ' ‘v’ 1 ^ suggest the ‘juevdpn whether the time has not arrived when they may be i. 1 - 
mwo<i»to i.al. the place of the Government schools of corresponding grade at some at 
oi the utatiow, 1 ,, ** 


misTfy 



These anticipations have never been generally realised. In some 
provinces they appear to have been altogether overlooked. From the 
tables it will be seen that, in the several provinces, the percentage of 
Imperial expenditure in grants-in-aid varies from nil to 27, whereas the 
same expenditure on purely Government schools and colleges varies 
from 32*1 to 91. 

S. In fact, the financial aspect of the educational question has 
Financial aspect of the now become a most serious one. During the 
Educational question. last 10 years the expenditure upon education 

has increased from £195,494 in 1856-57, when the Imperial revenues , 
were £29,702,854, to £763,230 in 1866-67 when the Imperial revenues 
were estimated at £46,752,800. During the single year under review, 
educational projects were submitted to the Supreme Government?, in¬ 
volving an increased expenditure of £58,544, although, at the com¬ 
mencement of that year, an advance of £100,000 was made upon the 
vote of the previous year, and the assignment made at the commence- 
* 1867-68 nient of the current year* shows an increase of 

£72,000 (a) over the grant for the preceding year. 

* c the Directors of Public Instruct'’ 'Bengal 
bay, there is a curious. x ubt 

: "cidencc ud 

• \ 

j ijrb.lU l/p£ic«uiuD 

jiy masters for all classes of scli . 
if not altogether to obviate, tlio necessity of vecruit- 
3 service by mean# of engagements made in England, 

.nediu. plication is to be the Vernacular languages of India, into 
h the best elementary treatises in English should be translated. Such 
slations are to be advertised for, and liberally rewarded by Govem- 
•t as the means cf enriching Vernacular literature. While, there- 
the Vernacular languages are on no account to be neglected, the 
glish language may be taught where there is a demand for it, hut the 
glish language is not to he substituted for the Vernacular dialects 
the country. The existing institutions for the study of the classical 
mguages of India are to be maintained, and respect is to be paid to the 
lereditary veneration which they command. Female education is to 
receive the frank and cordial support of Government, as by it a far great- 
<er proportional impulse is imparted to tho educational and moral tone 
"of the people, than by the education of men. In addition to the Cov¬ 
er ament and aided colleges and schools for general education, special 
institutions for imparting special education in law, medicine, engineer¬ 
ing, art, and agriculture* are to receive in every province the direct aid 
and encouragement of Government. Tho agency by which this system 
of education is to he carried out is a director in each province, assisted 
by a competent staff of inspectors, care being taken that tho cost of 
control shall be kept in fair proportion to the cost of direct measures 


“ tin 
“jee 


* Great stress is kid on tins point— <e We have also perceived with s.aht ction tkiv. 
attrition of the Council of Education in Calcutta 1ms been lately directed to the Rub- 
cf attaching to < tch Zillah school the means of teaching practical ^ri diuvi • for 
vu 1 ■*> aH Er. Mount most truly observes, no single advantage that could be afforded to 
nival population of India that would . >ual the introduction of an improved p\*Uiw 
igriculliuo ” 






10. In the present state of the finances it is probable that, un¬ 
less other departments are proportionally rc- 
ProbaLly untenable with- Sliced, Sir Alexander Grant and Air. Atkinson 
tmt increased taxation. * n f or so large an increase to the 

Imperial grant are also asking for increased taxation. 

But it will be observed that this increase is calculated on the 
aggregate revenues collected iti each province, and thus the comparison 
is very unfavorable to those provinces which have no sea-poit town-.. 
Ii would seem to be far more equitable to fix the land revenue as the 
basis of the calculation, aud this would give the very different result 
which I now show :— 


Salemcut shoving the estimated Loud JLeveivies, and the present Education¬ 
al Budget Grant, hi each Province, with the assignment imposed. 
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opposes an acquaintance ... 

, wjiareu in the Home Department for 1865-c 

No. 54 of the Government selections. In that comp 

of the principal educational institutions in India a, i 

would be to no purpose to recapitulate here what is me j nistorii 


2. Tim three tables* annexed will show roughly, and in ft 
prehensive way,—(1) the state of educatioi 
India in 18G6-67 ; (2) the cost of cducati 
op<w:\dons; and (3) the agency in each province by which these op; 
tions are supervised. 


General Statistics. 


This mass >f figures wil) be perused to very little purpose unk 
some clue be given to their .significance, and seme test and standard 1. 
applied to the comparative value of the results which they contain 
Before proceeding, therefore, to illustrate these tables by compilations, 
from the reports of tbe several provinces, it may be as well to give,.af* 
briefly as possible, a summary of the principles upon which the action 
of the stale in education in India is based : and the extent to which 
theso principles are carried out in the results will be some test of the 
value of the results themselves. 


3. The Indian Educational Code is contained in the Despatches 
of the Home Government of 1854 and 1851) 
The main object of the former Despatch.is'to 
divert the efforts of the Government from the 
education of the higher classes upon whom they had up to that date 
been too exclusively directed, and to turn them to the wider diffusion of < 


» In the preparation of these tc.h les, and for mneh explanatory information T - 
indebted totbc Bcvuiai Dh colors ot i’ubiic Instruction, whose courtesy I b?rr r,‘ r c jLn ! f 
acknowledge. 6 b ^ 


■ - 
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2. Hence it would seem to be imperative in the great work 
_ , that lies before the Government, that 'local 

moro°dLra e on y b ° a S euc y> in some shape or another, should be 

more largely drawn upon to eke out the Im¬ 
perial funds, and that, in the expenditure of Imperial funds. Govern¬ 
ment should select the most deserving objects for its bounty. 


IS. 


In the compilation for 1805-66, to which I have already re¬ 
ferred, allusion is made (paragraphs 7 and S') 

JES OSS? * w ‘f‘ is «• f”? <«» “ downward 

falti atrou of education, and a doubt is expressed 
whether this theory would not “ be found wanting when applied to the 
lowest strata of the population.” x 


Now whatever may have been the theory of state education in 
certain parts of India, or whatever classes may have been there consider- 
ed the primary and most suitable object of Government aid, there is 
no doubt at all about the principle laid down in the Educational Code. 
At a time when there were not 12,000 pupils altogether in the Govern¬ 
ment colleges and sunerior schools for general education ir ’l India, 
the framer ' of the Coue were of opinion that the effort:? of ^overument 
had been too exclusively directed theretofore to the higher classes, and 
t 1 ’"' 11 that then remained for Government to do for these classes war 
■ablish universities to complete the educational machinery in each 
ency. After the establishment of universities, it was stated 
--“We shall have done as much as a Government can do to place 
e benefits of education plainly and practically before the limber 
asses of India,” * * * 


“Our attention should now bo directed to a consideration, if pos- 
ihle, still more important, and one which has been hitherto, we are 
>ound to admit, too much neglected, namely, how useful and practical 
knowledge, suited to every station in life, may be best conveyed to 
the great mass of the people who are utterly incapable of obtaining 
“ an y education worthy of the name by their own unaided efforts; and 
“ we desire to see the active measures of Government more especially 
“directed, for the future, to this object, fer the attainment of which wo 
“are ready to sanction a considerable increase of expenditure. 

“ Schools—whose object should be, not to train highly a few 
youths, but to provide more opportunities, than now exist, for the ac¬ 
quisition of such au improved education as will make those who poss¬ 
ess it more useful members of society in every condition of life— 
hould exist in every district in India,” 


This point was again strongly put by the Home Government 
m .1863:— 


„ " 1 h»vo noticed with some surprise the remarks of the preseut Chief Commissioner 

„° . H , alK - °/ the Director of Public Instruction in Bengal with regriril to the 
“ed' 11 '"hich Government should proceed in its measures for !Ue prouiotiou of 
» ImI ; T 1 l'l Ilu,ia ' It would appear to be the opinion of these genth-.uen hnt Govern. 
“ fur ' i > . i • i tov present, limit its measures to providing the means of education 
u ) K . ...o’ , ‘••asses, and Unit iho education of the lower classes should bo left to 

L ' ^ yWvarter, wheu tho clii«es above them "hall have not only lenvnt to 
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“ appreciate tlie advantages oi education for themselves, Imfc have become desirous of 

extending its benefits "to tli03e below them. Without entering into a discussion on 
“ the question here involved, it is sufficient to remark that the sentiments of the Home 
*< Authorities with regard to it have already been declared with sufficient distinctness, and 
“ that they are entirely opposed to the" views put forward by Mr. Wingfield and Mr. 
“Atkinson. It was one great object proposed in the Despatch of the 10th July 1854 to 
«provide for the extension to the general population of those menus of obtaining an 
“ education suitable to their station in life, which had theretofore been too exclusively 
« confined to the higher classes; and it is abundantly clear, from Lord Stanley’s Despatch 
“ of 7Ih April 1859, that Her Majesty's Government entertained at that time tho satno 
“ Bcntiments which had been expressed by the Home Authorities in 1854. 

“ It is probable that neither Mr. Wingfield nor Mr. Atkinson would propose to carry 
“ out their views to tho full extent of their literal meaning but I think it necessary to 
“ drebro that Her Majesty’s Government havo no intention of sanctioning a departure from 
“ tho principles already deliberately laid down; and that, v.hilo they dc.firo that tho means 
“of ib taming an education calculated to fit them for their higher position and respon- 
“ sibilities should be afforded to the upper classes of society in India, they deem it < qually 
« mcoinbcnb on tho Government to take, at the same time, all suitable measures for 
« extending tho benefits of education to those classes of the community ‘ who,’ as observed 
" in the Despatch of July 185-4, ‘ are utterly incapable of obtaining any education worthy 
** of the name by their own unaided efforts/ ” 

A^ain in 1861, Sir Charles Wood wrote— 

O y 

“ \ Da\ ^Ven into my consideration in Council the qu * whether Govcrnpient can, 
*< w Un propriety, contribute the large sums which are asked for by tlie don v l8 a condition 
“oi the endowment of He proposed fallow ships 

“ While on the one hand it is desirablo that the liberality of private individual 
“ not bo discouraged, it is nec< ssary on tho other to recollect that theso grants i 
« must so far diminish the sum available for the general purposes of education **** 

“ the ensuing year. 

“The propriety, therefore, of making them must depend upon whether the objt 
" the endowments in question is in accordance with the general principles by which 
“ expenditure of the State upon education is governed. 

“ Thos principles are that, as far as possible, the resources of the State should l 
“applied ns to assist those who cannot bo expected to help themselves, and that the ric 
94 classes of the people should grad .1 to provide for their own education/’ 

Theso extracts seem to shew that, until the State has placed 
means of elementary Vernacular education within the reach of tholjt 
who arc unable to procure it tor themselves, an annually increasing Govern 
moot expenditure in any province upon “ the higher classes who are able 
“ and williug in many cases to bear a considerable part at least of the 
« cost of their own education,” is not in accordance with the main object 
of the Educational Code nor with the subsequent views of the H< w 
Government. 

<Y 

I k Now it is uot contended that the framers of the Code end ' 
ed the sole and exclusive culture of oleine*-/ 
Third noticeable point— education in Judia. On the contrary, th / 
Btaiicjt.-s oi lower class 8 i re fl | 0 improve “ every condition of 

higher and lower; and they distinctly stated it 
t.o b “ far from their wish to check the spread of education in the 
:■ lightest degree by the abandonment of a single school to probable 
decay” but I think it is clear that the Despatch of 1854 and the sub¬ 
sequent instructions from the Home Government which have been 
quoted, put forward stronger claims in behalf of educating the masse/ 
.than would appear from the statistical tables to have been realized? As 





a matter of fact there his been a very large annual increase of expen¬ 
diture on education since 1854', and the statistical tables show that the 
lower classes do not in all provinces receive their proportionate share 
of it. Still less do they receive the larger share which it would appear 
to be one main object of the Despatch to divert to them. 

15. Speaking generally then, elementary education is one of the 

points in which the full intentions of the „ |T ldu- 
Wliat has recently been cationa! Code have yet to be carried out ; but 
cation!° r Elementary E, ' lu ' it would give a very incomplete view to leave 

unnoticed tbe efforts which have been made 
during the last few years in the promotion of this great object in the 
manner proposed in 1854 and 1859. Special attention should be paid 
to those portions of the compilation below from the annual reports which 
relate to the establishment, progress and prospects of educational cesses. 

As it is on these cesses that the extension of primary education 
must probably be dependent, I shall now endeavor to show in detail 
what these cesses are, and what they have done for the masses, i, c., 
the agricultural classes,— -who, in the words of the Despatch, “are 
utterly incapable of obtaining an education worthy of the name by 
their own unaided efforts.” 

16. It was stated above (in paragraph 3), as being a part of the 

theory of education in India, that a compulsory 
Principle of Educational local rate was enjoined as the best means of 
providing funds for the provision of elementary 
instruction for the masses. This view was expressed in the following- 
extract from the Despatch of 1859 :— 

* As regards the source from which the funds for elementary education should be 
obtained, it has been, on different occasions, proposed by officers connected with education 
that, in order to avoid the difficulties experienced in obtaining voluntary local support, an 
education rate should be imposed, from which the cost of all schools throughout the 
country should be defrayed. And other officers, who have considered India to "be as yet 
unprepared for such a measure, have regarded other arrangements as merely temporary and 
palliative, and the levy of a compulsory rate r.s the only really effective step to be taken 
for permanently supplying the deficiency. 

“ The appropriation of a fixed proportion of the annual value of the land to the 
purpose of providing such means of education for the population immediately connected 
with the land sterns, per se, unobjectionable, and tho application of a percentage for the 
construction and maintenance of roads appears to afford a suitable precedent for such an 
impost. In the North-Western Provinces the principle has already been acted on, though tho 
pirn* l;.;s there been subjected to the important modification that the Government shares 
the burden with tho landholder, and that the consent of the latter shall bo a lieces.- try 
condition to the introduction of the arrangement in any locality. The several existing 
Inspectors of Schools in Bengal are of opinion that an education into might, without 
difficulty he introduced into that presidency, and it seems not. improbable that the levy of 
r.nch a rate, under the direct authority of tho Government, would bo aequo f> hi 
with far more readiness, and with less dislike, than a nominally voluntary rate proposed 
by the local officers,” 

17. Iu a previous paragraph in the Despatch which I will now 
quote, the plan followed iu the North-Western Provinces was thus 
described 

d 1 . 0 Nortli-Wester:I Provinces it was found that, although the schools established 
nr. Uio rchsil smtioua had been very successful, ao fur as regarded the attendance of the 
' 1 ' Ku m “lose towns, tho inhabitants of the surrounding districts had not shared in tho 
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advantages of them to any considerable extent. A system of Hulkabundee or Circle schools 
had been accordingly devised previously to IS51, for the special purpose of meeting the 
w.uiih of the agricultural population. Uudei* this system several villages conveniently 
fiituntedfor the purpose are grouped together, and in a central situation a school is estab¬ 
lished, which is not to be more than two miles distant from any ol‘ the villages forming 
the circle. For the support of these schools, the consent of the landowners was to ho 
obtained to the appropriation of a small percentage on the amount of the Government 
revenue, one per cent, being the amount paid, of' which half was to be contributed by 
the landowners, and half by the Government. The voluntary consent of the landowner 
was proscribed ns an indispensable condition of the establishment of the system in any 
locality ; and at the time of the outbreak in the North-Western Provinces in 1857, the 
i”. juisite absent lead been given to the scheme in many of the districts, and the sanction 
of tin* Home Authorities had been accorded in 1856 to the proposal of the local Govern¬ 
ment, that in the re-sottlenient of the land revenue the new plan should be universally 
introduced, undone per cent, on the Government demand should. - be set apart in all the 
(U trials for the support of this Hulkabuudeo system. It was calculated that when all the 
districts should have been re-settled (which should not have been till 1874) Rs. 4,00,000 
or £40,000 per annum would be available, one-half of which, or Rs. 2,00,000, would be 
borne by Government.” 


IS. From these extracts it is clear that it is by no means 
inherent in the principle of a local educational rate, as propounded in 
the Despatch, that there should be any voluntary element on the part 
of the landowner, or that the State should share the burden with the 
landowner. Doth these things are, on the contrary, an “ important 
modification” of the principle, and are con fined to the measure which 
was originated in the North-Western Provinces prior to Ihe receipt of 
the Despatch. Indeed, a rate levied from the landowner, “ under the 
dircc-' authority of Government,” is clearly indicated to be preferable 
to any admixture of the voluntary element. Hence, as there was no 
reason why this “important modification''’ should be imitated in carry¬ 
ing out the principle in other provinces, it will be found that, in ali 
cesses which have been raised subsequent to the receipt of the Despatch, 
tie voluntary element has a tendency to disappear, and the charge to 
become, as it was intended to become, an entire charge on the land- 
o .vncr, levied for his benefit under the direct authority of Government. 
The Hi.'.ie hns, in fact, assumed the duty of providing elementary in- 
slri wi ia for tlio masses, but it has not undertaken, and indeed it cau- 
ti 1 a. nud.rtake, to find the neces-ary funds from the Imperial ex¬ 
chequer. 

The true nature of educational cesses is stated ge nerally in the 
annexed extract from a recent letter to the Goverunn nt of Bengal. 


« r>,, rUi 5,—As a mutter of fact, tlie State fas never undertaken to provide fun," 
for the education of the muss of the people. 

“6.—Consequently, as was originally tllG case in Bengal 
tho 80 * u tllc North-Western Provinces, the proportion of tlu« ivut 
taken as revenue by Government has been fixed on calcula¬ 
tions into wiiicli the cl ment of a provision for the genera! 
cducaf ion of the people did not enter. 

“ 7.—In tho recent settlements in Upper India the limit 
,,(■ ;iig Imperial demand hiw been fixed at 60 per cent, oft).- ^ut assets, and this 
v, hi hav 1'. u iU limit, even if no further provision by a distinct ccss had been ex* 
pedienfc ibr educational purposes. 


from a letter from tho 
Svrrct.qry to thoG ovh 
L u'h.«, ifoiiio Dopurtm.nl, to 1 

iiuvr Hcoretary to Govern¬ 
ment of finnuul. No. 5870, datr»l 
hlmla, the Usth October lbtf/, 
pura^npho 5 to U. 


° 8. —Tlio educational cesv, on the otlicr band, varies in amount aeon-din* to local 
r< .'imrcinoiitH, uud is, accordingly* clearly taken from vbc proprietors of the soil a sem 
rate fas for special local purposes. It w no doubt ft into tax, for it i B U ot voilu'-t-ry 
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iwn Wi\^i i5 n Trp P? r P rov ' nc M nf Bengal, from the circumstances under which It hn 3 
^ JCCtS 40 wluoh * Q1Kl the manner in which, it i, applied, it is probab? 

“H 111 i<: 5s together separate from the Imperial revenue, and if it became 
impossible, for any special reasons, to apply its proceeds to die purposes tor which it is 
designed, it would not he levied at all.” ic is 

19. The next great exponent of the principle of local rates an 
pears to have been Mr. listing. In his budget speech for 1861-62 ho 
said—- If this great empire is ever to have the roads, the schools, the 
‘ local police, and the other instruments of civilization which a flourish 
^ng country ought to possess it is simply impossible that the Impe¬ 
rial Government can find either the money or the management.” * 

How this principle has been applied in the several provinces as 
regaids education, will be seen from the following account. 

xO. In December 1863 the Bombay Government submitted pro- 

Tlie Educational Cess in Pqoqc WlU — ll£ld been Under discussion since 
Bombay, J y-p i° r raising funds for the establishment of 

... p . village schools and the construction of roads 

bridges, &c., m the several districts of that vre^ncy. These oro- 
posals embraced two measures-(l) the levy 'of a cess of one a >u i 
on every Rupee of land revenue (6| per cent.) • (2) the levy of a tax 
on wheeled vehicles, lo carry out the latter measure, a Draft Bill w is 
prepared by the Bombay Government, and sanction was solicited rr> 
its introduction into the local Council. The Bill, however, was not 
approved by the Governor General, and it appears to have been dropneY 
Jhe former measure, the levy of a cess of one anna on every Rupee of 
laud revemr , is the source of the Bombay educational cess, which pend¬ 
ing tlie i° n S' discussion to which the measure has given rise the Bombav 
Government has continued to levy since 1863-64. The proposed mode 
of levying the cess was that every ryot, who owns a Rupee of land 
revenue should pay one Rupee and one anna. The proceeds of the cess 
were to be appropriated, as a rule, £vd to education and ijrds to roads and 
works of publio «tr%. The management of the cess Was to be ep- 
tms ed to-(l) District Committees, one for each Collectorate, consisting 
ot the District officers and tfie Deputy Inspector of Scliools as ex-otiieio 
Members^and equal proportions of other members selected by the Collec- 
■J \Zi Y„ a Committees, one for each Mamlutdar's charge, to con¬ 
sist oi the Collector and his Assistants, and the Mamlutdar as ex-officio 
Member, and any number not less than three of oth . uomi- 

ciibed ^ ^ Col ector ’ Tlie dufcies of tliese Committees were thus dea- 

" 1,-10 i 8 ^, 0 ' flS oar V«f possible in the official year, tho amount available for 
tioa and nSH* ^ t0 PrepM<5 “ 8cW &r its 0 x P eLjdi ture both on oduca- 

scheme wW bo revised by the' CoUoetorat* Committee, and,if new^irv 
sont book for rc^onsric-ration by tho Tatooka Committee: fcho OoUectoris 
decision, m case of difference of opinion,, being fluid. 

iT III a 1 

0 a PPcin( officers, and to manage disbursements. 


• misr/f 



«r IV.—To draw up at tlie end of the. year a Vernacular Report and figured abstract 
statement, showing what has been received and how it has been expended, 
and to have this report lithographed, and furnish a copy to ever)* Village 
Accountant. 


'• The duties of the Collcctorate Committee will be— 

«I —To v ' pare estimates and a scheme of expenditure (similar to those directed 
above in the case of the Talooka Committee) for all funds under tne exclu¬ 
sive management of the Collcctorate Committee. 

II.—To examine and revise the estimates and scheme of expenditure of the 
Talooka Committee. 

<« hi.— 1 To combine both Collcctorate and Talooka schemes and estimates, and to sub¬ 
mit it for criticism,—tbc educational portion to the Inspector of School * 
tho road portion to the Superintending Engineer. 

<» jv_To submit the scheme and estimate, with remarks of tho Inspector of Schools, 

and Superintending Engineer, to tho Revenue Commissioners, whose decision 
on every point shall be final. 

«y __To appoint officers and manage disbursements as far &3 its own funds arc 
concerned. 

« vi _communicate with tho Collcctorate Committees in the adjacent Collectorates, 

in order to secure uniformity and connection of plan in laying out roads, &c. 

—To draw up > t\v* end of the year an English Report and figured nbstr.trt 
statement receipts and disbursements for the whole Collcctorate, includ¬ 
ing the Taljbk* funds and forward it to tho Revenue Commissioners, tho 
Executive and Superintending Engineers, and inspector of Schools/' 


21. Upon these proposals a long correspondence ensued between 
the Bombay Government and the Secretary of 
A Rill to provide in tbc State, whl> resulted in a Draft Bill prepared by 
the local Government and submitted in August 
I860 for the sanction of the Governor General 
prior to being introduced into the local Council. 
The Draft Bill, of which the preamble is quoted 
in the margin, embodied the former proposals 
as regards the imposition of a cess of one anna 
in iv 'Rupee of land revenue, and also as regards the constitution ot 
local Committees for the due administration of the funds. Tt also 
included a proposal for a license tax, which was subsequently disallow 
cal consequent on the operation of the Imperial License Tax (Act XXI 
of 18G7). The measme was referred to the 
:• vo of 1 SG 7 , dutfl Home Government in a Despatch*, from which 
* 22 ud J ebruury. the following extracts are made :— 


A Bill to provide in the 
presidency of Bombay funds 
j'or expenditure on objects 
of public utility and im¬ 
provement; and to consti¬ 
tute ! )Ciil Committees for 
t] io due administration of 
&u«b funds. 


„ r 5 _Wo < 1 „ not, indeed, object to such cesses when of moderate amount, 

■ tho" ab essmeut of tho bind .venue is also not. excessive. Iu tho present in- 

V' the land revenue is no donht very high; hut, on the other hand, 

; I,,.];,ti,. 1, r\. to bo geiierdlv extremely light in liombay j and, on tlto v.)iol,- )V .o 
nveof opinion that tho ngrlifttlturul population in tlmt presidency can well hoar l! u . a <i- 
ditioiml impost. 

u n.—It i^, indeed, averted by tbc* Bombay Government that the ccss ha3 been 
r.md for g mi ‘ time without inciting any di^ourout., and it u. no doubt also true that if 
lu hv were now discoid uu/d, it would be extremely difficult to re-imposo it hereafter. 

«9 iv re * * of opinion that in all places in the Bombay Presidency 

where a reservation was made, at the period when the engagements of the people for the 
... u ,acttt wore entered into, of the right of Government to impose a local ntc 



misTfy 



on land* ilic levy of tlic proposed one-anna ccss may, after due notice to the people, 
properly he sanctioned, but that it should not be imposed, under other circumstances, 
during the currency of the existing settlement. 


cc 9,—We are further of opinion that tho proprietors and occupiers of land held in 
Inam should bo oil precisely tho same fooling, as respects the payment of tho as 

landholders who pay revenue to Government in the same district; that is to \v, if 
tho revenue-paying landholders of the district should bo liable to the cc.-', the pro¬ 
prietors and occupiers of lands held by Inamdars in the district should also be liable to 
it, raid not otherwise/* 

22. The Secretary of State, in reply, expressed himself to be 
favorable to the levy of tho proposed one-anna cess, on the •under¬ 
standing that its continuance or introduction might he permitted in 
all districts where the population might be ready to agree to it as a 
voluntary contribution to be-applied to purposes of local improvement. 
He accordingly authorized the Government of India to sanction the 
introduction of the necessary legislative measure into the Bombay 
Council. 


23. In Scind a different cess exists, which I will now describe. 

In 1856 Sir Bartle Frere, then Commissioner in Scind ordered 
Local Cesacs in Scind.— Bom- the levy, in 11 talooks of the province, 
Lay Act VIII of 1S65. of a cess of nine pio on each Rupee of land 

revenue, together with a shop tax of four annas and two annas, res¬ 
pectively, in substitution of certain miscellaneous taxes which had 
descended from the time of the Native Government. The proceeds 
of these taxes were applied to purposes of local utility and improve¬ 
ment. On the passing of the Income Tax, (Act XXXII of J.860,) 
blr. J. D. Inverarit.y, who had succeeded Sir Bartle Frere as Commis¬ 
sioner of Scind, ordered the discontinuance of tho local taxes >n the 
ground that their collection bad not been legalised. In 1861 the 
Government of India having called upon the Government of Bombay 
to suggest means for raising a revenue in Scind in aid of public works 
expenditure, it was proposed to levy for works of local improvement a 
tax of half an anna in the Rupee of land revenue collection, This 
suggestion was approved in December of that year, hut pending the 
course of correspondence, the Bombay Government having had under 
consideration the subject of the large deficit in the revenues of Seoul 
and the means whereby, after making all practicable reductions, it 
could be met, resolved to re-imposo (with some modifications) on the 
whole province, under the authority of a legislative enactment, the 
I ves which had been introduced by Sir Bartle Frere, and had after¬ 
wards been abolished. A Draft Bill, to give effect to this object, was 
accordingly prepared by Mr. Inverarity. It provided for the levy of 
one anna in each Rupee of existing assessment, wherever the limit of 
assessment of land had not been authoritatively fixed for a term of 
years, and for the levy of a similar cess oh collections on account of 
licouse tax and farms of land, or Sayer revenue,—one-half of the 
I'iX ?ei J s to he credited to Government as a set-off'against tho local 
expenses incurred by the State, as canal clearances, Imperial roads, 
puiihc buildings, &c.; and the other half, at the discretion of the 
Commissioner, to bo placed at the disposal of the local officers for 
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expenditure on objects of local improvement, such as <c roads and 
“ bridges, schools, hospitals, dispensaries, dhurrumsalas, canals, wells, 
<c tanks, markets, and.similar works of utility calculated to promote 
“ the public health, comfort, or convenience.” The Government of 
Bombay approved of this Draft Bill, and in October 1861 directed the 
Commissioner of Seind to impose the cess at once in anticipation of 
legislation. The sanction of the Governor* General to the introduction 
of° this Bill into the Council of the Governor of Bombay was applied 
for in July 1862, on which occasion it was remarked that the impost 
had been “ levied for more than half a year without a murmur or 
fl remonstance of any kind.” 

In September 1803 permission was granted to the introduction of 
the Bill into the Bombay Council ; and after a correspondence, which 
has no hearing upon the measure in its effect upon education, the 
Bill was passed into law as Act No. VIII of 1865 (B. C.), and is still 
in force. 


24. In its operation this Act differs from the practice in Bombay, 
in that there arc no local Committees, the Commissioner being the 
sole coot -Bing authority as regards expenditure. As to the populari- 

jiroS , ’ ort ty of the cess, the Inspector writes that—“ It shares the objection 
1 W “ taken by the public to any form of extra taxation, hut the facts of 
“ its introduction without opposition, of its self-imposition in some 
“ parts of Scind, and of the advantages which it brings with it, and 
“ which seem to be generally appreciated, warrant the inference that 
“ it is popular.” 

25. The working of the Bombay cess is thus described in the 
“ Director’s Report for 1865-66 

“ One main cause of the school extension, now taking place in Western India, lias 
been the institution of a local cess for educational purposes in 12 Collcctorates of 
the Presidency, viz., Ahmedabad, Surat, Kaira, Khandeish, Sattnra, Tauna, Poona, 
liutnui/herry, Belgium), Dhanvar, Cutiara, and Kulladghec. This cess having been 
Pnp - i at u tiilic of great agricultural prosperity appears not to have been unpopular 
with Uio people. The Educational Inspectors report on it as follows :— 

«■ * That this tea* in popular with the people, and that they recognise the advantages 
l/) he derived from its judicious administration, would appear from the fact that, in 
m , p.tl places where it h is not hitherto hcen levied, the pooplo liuvo comp forward and 
vohmt' ored to pay it. This lias been the lavo in name villages of the Nusserapoor 
T ilooku of the Tanna eollectorate, and in several detached villages of the Poona 

col lector ate. 

(t t vcar we have had the full benefit of the local cess, which has enabled us 
oTOn'a lor'o number of Vernacular schools, and to erect school house* in places 
wh -I they were most urgently required, as mentioned above. The cess is, I believe, 

iidd u ill in In , and the people appear to bo fully alive to the. benefits to bo derived from 

it • and iVMuuho large increase in the number of scholars, it is evident that they uto 
d« v muned to avail themselves of its benefits to the utmost/ 

«"J’he educational progress of the B&ccan and Gnzerftt can only bo emulntod in fchfa 
(* the ^uuihom’) .Division, where a local cess is available for schools here, as there, 

“ The local ccsb luis not only produced lurge additional funds for educational purposes 
wbltout an ' (Mill upon tbo Im^rial revenues, but lias also stirred utf a spirit of interest 
ji, oducati' ; throughout the country, the local fund * being pineal at t he disposal of Tulooka 
■ unit Zilli 1; ComiiiiUtiiB, f iiV. :ot to joint sanction from , thy Revenue Commii'i-Ioner ami ilm 
Director -f i*„i,Uc Juetnietion. These Commit'.'.,;-, kivu Iren set to consider ttud m-kc 
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e educational wants of their own tnlookas and districts. At firs' there was a 
tendency in the local Committees to seek the extension of English.or Middle Class schools, 
to tho neglect.of Vernacular or Lower Class schools. This course, if followed out, would 
have caused a misappropriation of the local funds, which, having been entirely subscribed by 
the cultivator class, should, in the first instance, have been applied to the establishment 
of Vernacular of village schools, such ns the children of the ryot would attend. A 
Resolution of Government (No. 681, date lUh October 1805) has uuthorilni ivci;, bet tied 
this point, and now no assignments of loetil funds to English education arc sanctioned in 
this office unless tho Collector of the district in qm lion ran furnish a certifrate that 
the educational wants of the district as regards primary schools have been supplied as far u\: 
possible.” 

2C. In the year under review the progress of the cess will bo 
found in detail in the extract from the Director’s Report given below, 
in which it is satisfactory to see—(1) that “the cultivator class has 
especially come under its influence”; and (2) that the pupils in cess 
schools are tested and returned by regular standards of examination 
which have recently been introduced. From both passages it will be 
seen what a powerful instrument of education for the masses has been 
brought into play, aud how efficiently it is working. 

27. The statistics of tho cess are as follows: —■ 




ViUBti. 

Assignment. 

Inorcflfio of Sohoou 
for primary cilu* 
cation. 

’orB,; l 


Rs. 

No. 

No. 

18G1-05 

2,15,350 

148- 

12,529 

1865-66 . 

3,13,524 

229 

23,011 

1866-07 . 

8,81,795 

253 

12,715 

Totai, 

9,10.678 

630 

•18,285 


Tlie present number of Lower Class Government schools is 1,357 
with 70,189 scholars. This development is, I think, unequalled in any 
part of India. 

28. There has been some controversy about two questions in 
connection with the cess in Bombay—(1) whether the cess is, or is not, 
a portion of tho Imperial dues, i, e., whether all or some portion of the 
6J per cent, that now goes to local purposes would not go straigi to 
the Imperial coffers if the assessments iu Bombay were strictly made 
up to the limit generally imposed in Northern India, namely, 50 per 
cent, of the net assets of the land, exclusive of cesses. This question 
is rather one of revenue than education aud need not bo discussed here. 

20. The second point is whether the payment of the cess is a 
voluntary payment. 

This point is important in its connection wifji education, because 
a voluntary contribution made by the people for education is held on 
the grant-in-aid principle, to ho entitled to an equivalent from tho 
State. The Bombay Government has urged that the cess is willingly 
naki and resembles a contribution made by a Municipality. To this it 
hos boeu objected that, whatever may have been the voluntary element 
‘t at starting, the continuance of the payment can hardly be ve’uu- 
aiy m the sense that a municipal contribution is voluntary, beeaU:- 
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fitter can be increased ov diminished, or slopped altogether, at 1,—, 
Wasure of th rate-payers; whereas it would be a very retrograde and 
improbable movement to allow th<$ one-anna cess, to be given up, and 
ill it the whole scheme of elementary education, whatever might. be 
the change in the sentiments of those who contribute it. On the above 
grounds, “it has been held that although possibly the cess may be 
willingly paid, it is not purely voluntary, and consequently ^ not 
entitled to an equivalent contribution on the grant-m-aid principle, 
even if the funds for such a contribution were at the disposal or 
Government. 

30 Before leaving this subject, the question will naturally occur, 
buv is it that in Bombay so large a tax as GJ per cent, ol the land 
revenue has been collected for three years without apparent hardship 
or complaint; whereas on this side of India two per ceut. is the highest 
rate that can be raised, and that only in the Central Provinces, where 
the assessments are, as a rule, decidedly light, while half per cent, 
only has been contributed by the people in the North-West. Ihere 
seem to be two causes,—(1) lightness of assessment, to which I have 
already * and (2) the cotton trade. From 1SG2 to 1S66 a flood 

of weal* at. oa« millions of pcvmds sterling, burst over the 

p ■ ...icy; and as over speculation and the action of com- 

limited liability were in the main restricted to the presidency 
the agricultural* classes have probably become far richer than 
in any part ol’ India. But the Bombay Government would seem to bo 
entitled* to the credit of having seized upon a sudden and fortuitious 
flush of prosperity as the opportunity to establish a means of conferring 
upon rhe people the great boon of education for the masses. 

SI. In Madras, as explained in the Note for last year (paragraph 
15), there is an Educational Act (No. VI of 
Local rata to Madras. 1363), the object of which is to provide the 

Revenue Authorities with the legal means of enforcing a rate which, it 
grid, was imposed upon certain towns and villages in the Godavery 
district with the conneut of the principal inhabitants, for the main¬ 
tenance oi schools of elementary instruction. The Act is also capable 
of extension into other districts and for other educational purposes, and 

the rate appears to 
vary at the discre- 


Whereas in certain tdtons and villages, situated iu tho Delta 
Tflluus of tho Godavery district under tho presidency of Fort 
«,jnt George, schools for elementary instruction have been 
wtab’Hied end imtoutined by a rate unposed by the Revenue 
Authorities with the consent of the principal inhabit ml., or each 
touMH 'iud vdlagea; and whereas there are no legal weans ot on- 

towns .mu v • 0X pedieftt that provision should be • — m—- 

I;;Xi ( Ibo permanence of tho said schools in those places in ted in the margin), 
i. the in'- .1.-touts desire to maintain them, and to enable l hu there Would sc-f. i 
Jjihahitu'its or Bitch towns, villages, or place,, to assess themselves t w i. ^ 

lhr t he puri. .sat and w.ov as it is expedient that, m other tov.-ns, e a 

viilua'GH und places in tliolukl Go a-.ary district, asv,ill asm tho Wlllt of UUdlilrnify 

•ithi-r «i'4>-icts ' i ct to t ■ ]'i'.\Hidiii< , y of Fort fain' George, the among th.O inhabit- 

r p sl |,Hants shout! ho «uMrd to a««« themselves tor educational t ° f f j -jj . • 

. * where il w® 

first impost'll either at the time of petitioning for the schools, 


tion of tho Com¬ 
missioners. From 
the preamble of tho 
Act (which is quo¬ 
ted in ^— 
there 


or 


* Hoe an 
iml Poverty.” 


intonating article in da Friend of In 'hi of 13th January 1803 on “Pri< ^ 
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case, the operation of the Act has not been very 
■ apparently being that its extension is made to 
turn on the purely voluntary action of the people, whereas experience 
elsewhere in India shows that purely voluntary contributions, often 
made through the influence of particular officials, are a very precarious 
basis for any measure of permanence j and that no large system of ele¬ 
mentary education can be placed on any sound and lasting footing, except 
when the funds arc provided by a measure which, however originated, 
is sufficiently compulsory to be independent of individual caprice. 

32 ; Moreover, it is clear, from the Inspectors’ reports, that 
there is sometimes a difficulty in deciding what is “ purely vo¬ 
luntary action on the part of the inhabitants. In one year there may 
a majority in a village in favor of education and the extension 
ol the Act may be petitioned for, but in the following year a new 
Collector may come who does not interest himself in education, or 
tho liar vest may be bad and money scarce, or the majority may cease 
to appreciate the benefits of education, and may resent the payment of 
the late. I he Act would then have been imposed, ' %%w l unless suspend- 
ed by the special action of Government,—a measure 1 ' rpbably 

be attended with some difficulty and delay— it must in 

that district for five years, and yet it would seem an luae^ . 
sentation of facts to call its action voluntary where the majority of tlm 
inhabitants may be against it. This point is strongly put by tho 
Inspector of the 1st Division, w!ho , asserts that there “can br little 
‘ doubt that, if a free voice were allowed in several villages, a majority 1 
“ would elect the discontinuance of the schools.” 



ently. In-any 
essful, tlie difficulty 


In another district an Inspector reports that the people re 1 used t° 
pay wh'en the Act came to he put in force, the Acting Sub-Oolk crov 
being of opinion that the action taken had been premature in some 
cases. 


Another Inspector (of the 2nd Division) reports that the original 
applications for the schools in the sub-division {( were got up hy the 
praiseworthy efforts of Mr. Whiteside, one of the Sub-Collectors of 
the district. 3 Thus it would appear that even where the Act is in¬ 
troduced, it is introduced sometimes through the influence of a particular 
official; but such influence being personal, and in this country generally 
short-lived, exposes the whole system to the objections discovered in 
1859, and thus commented on by the Home Government ■ 


the difficulties experienced by the officer of the department of education, in 

Grant B-in aid to Vernacular fgSgf- * ff" C g s .Vfem of popular schools on the basis 
oi the existing Rules for the administration of grants-m-jud) 
have been already referred to. But- apart from the difficulty, 
nnd in many cases the impossibility, of obtaining the local support required for tho establish 
lucr.t. of n school under the grant-imaid system, it cnnhflt be domed that tho mere roquki- 
llc ‘ w made for the purpose by the officers of the Education Department may lvvo a fonden- 
riv, not only !o create a. prejudice against education, but also to render the <fovernmout itseli 
0'ipMpuhir. And besides the unpopularity Jihely to arise from the demands on tim pi oroi 
of th community, ffifcde in the way either of porsunsion, or of authority, ihm 
1 1 1 doubt that the dignity of the Government is compromised by its officers appear- 

tiomVr *l \ m P or tnnatc, and often unsuccessful, applicants for pecuniary voiitribu 
-» ohieoti, which the Government is confessedly very anxious to promote." 


mtsTfy 
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See, 3. 


lxv»i*c lf>ra’ 
ttv)>yrt8. 


33 Another difficulty in the Act seems to he that it gives the 
management of the rate schools to a body of Commissioners who m 
villages must be chosen by the Collector from among the ryots, ancl 
arc consequent])' quite uneducated, as a rule, themselves, and are un¬ 
equal to the intelligent control of a school, ancl unfit to decide upon the 
branches of learning and the rules of discipline to be enfoxced therein. 
The Reports of the Inspectors teem with complaints or the lncompe on- 
cy* of these Commissioners, their want of unanimity, and their in¬ 
difference to the duties entrusted to them. Mr. Garthwaite alone, s 
Deputy Inspector of the Malabar and Canara Circle, gives at all a 
favorable account of them. 

34. Lastly, it is evident that the Act does not always work hai- 

moniously, but leads to recriminations between the District officers and 
the educational authorities,—the former distrusting the voluntary 
element represented by the latter, and the latter blaming the inaction 
and want of co-operation in the former. In fact, the Madras Govern¬ 
ment seems now to admit that the eduction of tho ^ c<mnot be 
expected from the Act ; for in the review of the operations of the year, 
it is observr ’ “ the Act is not well adapted tor being successfully 

jj .i ages, though well suited to large villages and towns 

.. . intelligent persons to act as Commissioners.’' 

35. Hence, although during the year there has been an increase 
in schools of the Lower Class in Madras from 842 schools with J o,dOJ 
scholars, to 983 schools with 19,510 scholars, yet there has been no 

, extension of the Act; on the contrary, rate schools, lmvc decreased 
from 1)5 to 84, it having been ascertained that the assent oi the in¬ 
habitants in certain villages had not been really voluntary. The m- 
crca : :o in the number of lower class schools has been obtained under 
a new and totally different system,—the system of payment for result s+. 
It 1.: to this new system, and not to the operation of the Act, that the 
Madras government is now apparently disposed to look for the exten¬ 
sion of elementary education ; but it may bo feared that, if this system 
a lone i n persisted in, elementary education for the masses must bo very 
fin* off in Madras. The system of payment for results has on many 
OTOUiub. boon considered unsuited to elementary education, not only 
on account of the expensive^ and cumbersome machinery of inspection 
Avl.ich it involves, and the difficulty of checking the expenditure but 
i lin ,i rr it the action of Government is not to establish schools 

wlmifthev are most wanted, but to assist them where they aye already 
established and where, primd Me, there i.s less need of State assist- 
Inco than in those districts where there are no schools at all. 

gfi Without woing so far as to assert that the introduction of a 
uf: hl‘ cess into Madras is possible, or even desirable, for this depends 


*One Inspect* comptons of “the almost total 5neomp;..tency r.r (lie (A,um,i S '-UW 
, ; * . I (m™ 17 ) an that a “ school 1 ? gradually declining owing to the con- 

ST/the C v!:oif iouerf. which rk-smos a stronger nemo than mere, indifference.” 
f Vor an account of tine system sec correspondence in Appendix. 

•t Till! local Qnvonmiont, during the year, has Increased the establishment by three 


Directing Inspectors 


an 


A lb Inspecting Hckool Masters. 
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^rTa^atiety of considerations foreign to 2 note on education, yet it 
may, perhaps, be said that a better illustration of the soundness of the 
principle advocated in the Despatch of 1859, and of,the superiority oi 
even a quasi voluntary rate over a purely voluntary rate could hardly 
be found "than in the contrast of the working of the Bombay cess with 
that cf the Madras rate. Both measures have been in force foi about 
the same time ; 1 annex the statistics of their respective results - 


‘ —-- : - 

D 0 M B A Y . 

Madbab. 

Y E A B 8. 

Annual in¬ 
crease of cess 
Schools. 

Annual in¬ 
crease of Pupils. 

Annual in¬ 
crease of vale 
Schools. 

Annual increase of Pupils. 

1864*65 . 

148 

12,529 

75 

1,521 

1865-66 . 

229 

23,011 

4 

430 

1866-67 . 

253 

12,715 

5 

Not erven, eleven 
schools bavin pc been 

r 

P r e 

• g s e n t 


closed, but tho total 


.. UV* Ot 



number of pupils m 


schools is 

pupils is 


listing 84 vlock 


1,837. 

79,189, 




37. 


The North-Western Provinces have long been remaiKuuic for 

success in the ditV- 


Tlio Local Cess In the North-Western Provinces. 

Statistics. 


Government Lower Class Schools 
Ant'd i) i) 


3,467 pupils 
47 „ 


122,125 

3,269 


Unaided* 


3,514 

5,071 


125,394 


53,168 


These arc Indigenous schools, neither aided nor inspected; they aro 
not shown at all in the returns of other provinces. 


sitfn of elementary 
education oil the 
Hulkubundee bj stem, 
for a further account 
of which I must refer 
to paragraphs 17? to 
180 of the Note for 
1865-66. But in es¬ 
timating the progress 


of the movement in the North-West, it is but fair to other pro 
vinces that, the “important 'modification,” to which I have referred 
above, should not he lost sight of; it being only in the.North-West that 
the Government has shared the burden equally with the landowner. The 
extracts from the Director’s Report given below, will show favorable 
progress during the year under review, but there is a want. of procMon 
in the information supplied as the standards of examination by which 
these schools aro tested and returned. In the new settlements which 
are now in progress the cess is being consolidated in tbe 55 per coot. 
(>f the net assets of the land taken by the State, so that hencetorth, to 
quote the order of the local Government, “the whole of the local cesses 
' will in future be defrayed, not by the landowner, but out of ihe "hard 
“ of the rent which has alway been tho admitted right of the State, and, 
“ therefore, no claim to any control or management of the funds on the 
"part of tho zemindars could for a moment be sustained.” 

ree.nuoilcd. 


38. But it is not quite clear how this view is to be itwnw-n 
with the history of the cess which has been.given above. It will there 
have beeu seen that the cess introduced by Mr, Thomason, about the 
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year* »1850, was sanctioned by the Home Government, on the under 
■standing —as a peculiarity in these provinces—that one-half was to fall 
on the landowner, and the other half on the State. Rules for the 
assessment of the cess were subsequently laid down in the “ Saharun- 
38 i uc. p 010 Settlement Directions/’ in which it is prescribed that Government 
demand is to be limited to 50 per cent, of the net assets of the land, 
and that tlio cess is to be deducted before the determination of tho 
demand, and thus is to fall equally upon the landowner and the State. 
The local Government, however, now declares the Government demand 
to be 55 per cent, including the cesses. But it is not clear how any 
claim which the landholder may have had to a control over the proceeds 
of his share of the cess that he paid in addition to the Government 
demand is affected by the fact that the cesses are consolidated in a 
higher demand which covers them. The payment seems to come as 
directly from his pocket as before. In fact, if any change has been 
made at all by the consolidation of the cess, it would seem that 
whereas one-half of the cess was formerly, under the old settlements, 
paid by the State, it is now all pa’" neople he voluntary 

element and tl- r ' u ate’s shared one payment navmg poetically 
disappeared 

•ould seem to be somewhat undesirable, for the view 
to' . . he minds of an agricultural population, that the 

Ice 1 cess is paid “no longer by tho landowner, but by the State 
lor if so, it ceases to them to be a local cess at all, and becomes simply 
a grant from the Imperial revenues. It is true that, under such 
circumstances, “the landowner could not for a moment sustain a claim 
to a control of such funds;” but this would chiefly bo because the whole 
character of the cess would be lost. It would no longer be considered 
a local rate for local purposes, and the cess-payer would cease to have 
any more interest in its expenditure, than he has in expenditure from 
money collected in another part of the empire. This view might gather 
confirmation from tho succeeding paragraphs of the same Resolution, 
in which it is broadly stated that “ the cess is imposed for the benefit 
of the community at large,” whereas, in other provinces, its proceeds 
are strictly localised. 

Ho vyever this point may be, and the question is rather one of 
revenue thau education, there would appear to be no change intended 
in strictly devoting to education tho same proportion of the land 
revenue receipts which has hitherto been appropriated to that pur. 
pose, or m devoting it to the education of the lower classes by whom, 
or for whom, the cess is contributed. 

39. As regards the cess in the four permanently settled districts 
of the North-Western Provinces, I find that, in his report for 1863-04, 
the Director of Public Instruction wrote as follows 

r r; u1 Inspector* and joint Inspector rightly congratulate themselves on the success- 
fid Inu’oductKin of the school c Qts throughout tho circle., -hoy say, ‘notwithstanding' 
that- v, o hud four districtpa uianently settled like Boiignl in our circle, we ha/o succeed- 


* Mr. Thomason’s earliest 'proposal was m.ide in 184G, to the effect that, in avow 
village U . • sho.iM K -uLmmcd m a “ villngc servant,-" hut nothing definite 

, t p;mr. uly, wm j done until ltt&O. 


v 
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eil in inducing the landholders of these, as well as those which have still several years 
of their lust settlement to run, to give in voluntary agreements to pay their portion of 
school c^ss, and it is a source of infinite pleasure to us that, when the other circles, 
much older thau ours, have still districts or portions of districts without the Hulkabundi 
system, it has universally heen introduced in this circle. If the object was of the 
establishment of our department, what the late most lamented Mr. Thomason bidd, to 
enable the zemindars and the cultivators to understand the village accounts and the 
Pntwari's papers, wc can now fairly say we have brought education within the re u.*li of 
every living soul Jn the circle. To prove how far it is done, or is being done, ' shall 
suggest to add a column in the coming decennial census statements, to show l ow v.my 
of 3 the male population can read and write. This wall afford important data for (air 
future calculations, and laying down of prindpales.’ This subject has already been 
mentioned to His Honor. 


“ With reference to the cess (£ per cent.) contributions of zemindars in the per¬ 
manently settled districts, the Inspector strongly urges the grant by the Government 
of n money contribution of equal amount, on the grounds that the promise was 
distinctly given to the contributors at the time of assessment. The then Agent and 
Commissioner, Benares, in a letter dated 11th September 1863, to the address of the 
Inspector, writes:—‘I. induced the landholders of the permanently settled districts to 
agree to pay one-half per cent, school cess, on the distinct understanding that, if they 
did so. Government, as in fairness bound, would pay tbo other half per cent. 1 would 
nob otherwise have asked to pay.* Mr. Tucker encloses tl»o copy of a letter to 

himself from Mr. Cojv* ' Cto vcr*A>r, on the sL point, dated 28 tli 

April tS5* ■ ’ * eiuu official says—‘By and bye v.e must ask fir a money — 

eight annas contribution by Government for your permanently settled di where 

the zeiniudars have agreed to pay that amount/ 

“ Now that the use and permanency of tho village schools arc cstablis- ud 
the financial condition of India lias recovered from the : train of unavoidable i \ 

calamities, tho time pointed to by Mr. Colvin seems to have arrived. Tho money . 
annas contribution may be paid either in the form of a yearly allotment to the 
districts, equal iu amount to the one-half par cent, collections, or in the form of . 
monthly grant-in-aid, equal to tho monthly expenditure on the Kok'-ols'cst*iMishe*i in tlm 
districts by the solo fiitl of the local cess. The latter, as a measure, more in cons, mar- v. 
with the drift of the educational despatch of 1851, scorns to mo the n .d desirable. 
Tn either case it will bo necessary to make a provision in tho Budget 30stinv.it oh. If 
Hi Honor approves, I propose to make this matter the basis of a definite proposal 
before the time comes for preparing the estimates for 1865-66.” 


Upon this the Lieutenant-Governor stated that he would he glad 
to receive the Director’s proposal, and that he would submit it for the 
favorable consideration of the Government of India. - Accordingly, 
in November 1864, a definite application was made for Rs. 20,000 
as “an equivalent of the half per ceut. voluntarily contributed by 
the zemindars of Benares, Mirzapore, Ghazeepore, and Jounpore.” 
The application, owing, apparently, to insufficient explanation of its 
exact nature, was at first refused, but subsequently, on its being re¬ 
presented to be quite voluntary, was sanctioned in February 1866, and 
the grant was included in the budget for that year. 

The result of this measure is thus described iu the report of tho 
current year— 

“TLe liberal concessions of the Government to give tlieir quota of tlie school 
ue=s iu the permanently settled Benares province has doubled our means to open, 

' support, and improve the Village Vernacular schools in the four districts, uanuh, 
"Bonfires, Uhazecpore, Jounpore, and Mirzapore; -it has not only doubled oiir 
.. blv \ l n ' OVO( l to the people beyond a doubt that the Government is fcrupul udy 

” ImUii-i jr, He word and principle; — it has enabled us to ask for more, and il has prepared 
i.- , n' 01 ''- 'jO give us more. Subscriptions for building school-houses—even fin llulka- 
now i school house •, for which the people already jury a ocss— arc pouring in, and wo 


\ 
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have nothing left to complain of. We have received all possible assistance from tlie 
District oiiiecT.s in furtherance of the cause, of education, and if it be not too much 
presumption on our part, we may be allowed to say that we enjoy the full confidence of 
the people.” 


If the change, which has been introduced by the new settlements, 
into the character of the cess in the other districts of the North-West, 
lias been rightly interpreted (in paragraph 38) above the concession 
made to the zemindars in these four permanently settled districts is, 
or shortly will be, the only relic of the important modification under 
which thcGovernment unnecessarily “shares with the landowner 3 
the burden of a payment which is entirely raised for his benefit, and 
over which the ?’ is no imperial control. In all other provinces, wdiere 
cesser exist, the principle laid down in the despatch will be strictly in 
operation. 


40. During the year an important movement has taken place, 
which, as it will no doubt contribute largely 
Educational Commitce? in to the spread of elementary education and to the 
liio North*Western Pro- best utilizatinn of- should be mention¬ 
ed here. I refer to tn. <* motion 

of Ed’- mal Committees in each district which are thus descnoecl 


d Educational Committees, composed of influential mcmbci‘9 of tlie community, 
&einl *>nd non-official, will at once be formed in every district in those provinces 
e outdo- of exercising supervisory functions over the Government .;ehools in the 
t riei under the control of the Director of Public Instruction, and co-opcrating 
generally in the promotion of education. 


“ Tlie Committee will be expected to meet at least once a month, and to submit to 
tlie Director of Public Instruction an Annual Report on the state of education and tin 
condition of the schools in the district on or before tho 1st March of each year. 


<* I odd Committees will issue no direct orders to, nor in any way directly interlore 
wilh the officers of the Educational Department. Any action they may desire to tube 
bo through the Director of Public Instruction, or by representation through him 
to the Government. 


“ All r.c*hoolmasters and officers generally of tho department will at once supply all 
in format i* <ii in their power on educational subjects, to the local Committees, on the 
r-v^uiHiiion ...f the Secretary. 


a .Tudzo, Magistrate*, Joint Magistrate, Assistant Maghfvide, and Civil Surgeon, 
t „ the Principal sudder Ameeu and Moon-dls, the Tehsildars te 
v -ibinSt Com, liibfloner, the district, and the Deputy Inspect, v of Schools shall he 
t ihc Xle m;i> be. txofficio Members of the DiBtnet KJueatiouul Committees. 


«ti a Ttolfre win life abseiioe the Collector and Mafji*tr.ti. .hall be msidontof the 
„ /.?° k?J, will cled its own Vice-President and a Joint Secretary, and lay down 

Committee , of , m ,,ne,a. The H.ad Master of the District English School 

/where there ia one) will be ex-ojjico M J di ■ 1 W*J to the <'.nmuitioe. 

“The Commi-sioner of the Division ami Inspector of Schools will be ex-officio 
jM. nibers of the Committees within their circles. 

„<!«., above-named Officers and tho Members of the Scientific Inst,Itttte are appointed 
i „ cm.. District fiduci'lionul Committee m the Allyghur District, and the Secrc- 
T' T n " ,• Institute and the Head Master of the Allygliur English school are 

’ Toitd SVerctarics. It must, ho understood that the jurisdiction of local 

Committees .hall in no case extend to Female schools. 

•■Nominations of members of Committees must be submitted dr sanction of Govern- 
i„. Collector and Magistrate. 


^linu Hi* - I’'*' . . # • 

u ,;m; through the Collector and Alagmr; e. 
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‘‘Educational Committees, composed of the above-name ex-officio Members, are 
appointed in all districts, and arc requested to meet without delay, and to submit a 
selected list of influential gentlemen whom they would recommend, and who are willing 
to act as members of the District Committee, in view to their appointment as such.” 


The result of the working of these local Committees, which 
seem to be analogous to the Collectorate Committees in Bombay, 
has yet to be seen, but their action will probably be very beneficial. 
They combine the intelligence of the local officials "with the general 
co-operation of the people, and at the same time they have no power, 
by direct interference to hamper the action of the department in 
any one locality. They must act through the Director, and thus 
sufficient unformity seems secured. Already in the North-Western 
Provinces the strong point of the system seems to be the large 
interest in educational matters, which has been aroused throughout the 
community, as is shown from the return of private subscriptions 
and endowments which amounted in the year under review to 
11s. 1,17,487, and this it will be remembered is over and above 
the proceeds of the cess. This interest cannot fail to be still further 
developed and utilized by the re-organised Committees. 


41. The cess in the Punjab corresponds very closely with the 
principle advocated in the Despatch of j8. r >9. 
Education in the Punjab. It is entirely paid by the landowner in acklit* m 
to the land tax ; and though willingly paid * 
not voluntary, but is assessed with the regular Government demand, 
and is mainly devoted to the education of the agricultural classes, 


42. 1 am indebted to Captain Holroyd, the Officiating Director 

of Public Instruction fortlie following interesting account of this cess, 
and of its effect upon elementary education 


“Before the formation of the Punjab Education Department, the Agriculturists 
of several zillahs were induced by District officers to 
Origin of tho Cess. contribute n small percentage on the land revenue for the 

support of schools. On the appointment of a Director 
of Public Instruction in 18, and the organization of a separate department, it was 
thought desirable that the educational cess should be extended to the whole proviueo, 
and an order was issued that, where tho settlement had not been completed, one per 
cent, on the revenue should be levied for the maintenance of village schools, and that iu 
other cases District officers should endeavor to induce the people voluntari scribe 

to the cess. In July 1857 Mr. Arnold, tho Director, was able to report that the ccsa 
was then ‘being levied in to the greater portion of tho Punjab/ It was long, however, 
before the frill amount was raised throughout the whole province. Thus it waa not till 18(5-1 
(hut the people of tho Ilooshyarpore district, who were amongst the first to raisa a cess, 

- to contribute at the rate of one per cent,, and the cess iu this district must still be 
^ a wed in tho light of a voluntary contribution us it has not yet been included in the 
settlement. 


’In the districts made over from the North-Western Provinces after the mutiny 
DlatrioU mode over from been introduced, but not 


iNoi ih-Wcstern Provinces. 


plan for every district, 

people in the villages contained iu each * hulka* Contributed 
amongt- them sufficient to pay tho salary of the village teacher of that pari' uiur 
hulk a’. 


on one uftt'oriu 
Thus in the Goovgtum district tlm 

d 


l'»e ms is now rained in every district of the Punjab at the mb. of one per 
tcu» now lcvici iu every v ‘ kh the exception of lluzarc. w here it is taken in one 

*;•> ft L except Hazara, y village only. 
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Income from 1H56-57. 


table given below will show the annual estimated income from I 806 

1868-69. I regret to state that there is in this office no 
record of the amount actually realized, and I have been unable to 
procure the desired information in Lahore. It is doubtless very 
cwcutial tL.it the actn.il income should be known, and it will accordingly in future years be 
ascertained and recorded in this office. ’ 

Memorandum of the estimated Income of the One per cent. Educational 

Cess Fund. 


Years. 



. Rni»ocfl. 

1856-57 

1,38,031 

1857-53 

1,51,514 

1853-59 

1,92,002 

1859-60 

1,75,226 

1860 61 

1,89,970 

1801-62 

2,04,943 

1S62-63 .. ... «.• 

2,08,90** 

1863-64 

2 , 10,000 

1861-65 

2 , 10,000 

1365-66 ... x 

2 , 10,000 

iseo-iy* 

2,12,730 

1867-1 ;8 ••• 

2,07,422 

18f ! °.-69 

2,10,033 


Amounts. 


PtEilAIiKS. 


Balance in hand on 30th 
September 1867, ns per 
Statement of Accountant 
General, Rs. 1,91,231-13-5. 


“ The one per cent, cess was originally contributed for the support of village schools, 
and the amount raised in each perguunah was, M a rule, 
Object on which cess d+ first eX p Gn dcd in that per gun nail; a small proportion also of tin* 
cost of the supervising agency was borne bv this fund. 

“ lu the yeai 1860 the department was thoroughly re-organized, the old system was 
swept away, and an entirely new order of things was intro- 
System introduced in I860. duecul. It was then ruled that the cess collected annually 
m a !l districts, together witli the Accumulated balances of the same, should be formed into 
one genn J fund, which was to he expended in the following proportion :— 


xhe fust charge was to bo the cost of Telisilee and Female schools—' after that, 10 
per com. <>l* the balance of each year’s income was to be set usido for tho salaries and 
, , )r tangent c\piuses ot School Mchurrirs® ; :«w. per cent, for the publicatiou ot the '-ar: ;ni 
Akhbto . lour per cent , for contingent expenses of all Vermicular schools, incViding yn<:t 
ot mi/.es given by District officers ; *;ix per cent, for stipends of teacher* studying at the 
K<. rum! i,elk;ob mid the remainder was to be devoted to the inttiutrnance of viHngo schojts; 
Hie nc.Mbf i a * 1 luwed lor each district being, as a rule, in tho direct ratio of iU annual 
income from the educational cess';-auy small savings that might accrue from month to 
month might be expended by District officers in prizes, &c. 

omiMillv the Supreme' Government con -m ted to pay the salaries of Chief 

1 y Mohurrirs and the coat oP the Soi’kari Akhbar, and\o ullaw 

. « r r- tru.’cmoi to Im- j| s> 40,710 per annum for the maintenance of one ‘Model 
;.• nn 1 ruvenuos. School' in each tehsil of the Punjab; and it lias been ordered 

1’condo schools, not intended principally for the daughters of agriculture, shall ho 


that 


1 1 fund. 


.i Vernacular schools for boys are classed as town or village schools according to the 
standard to which they attain, and without svftronce to the 
Town .ad Village .Schools. locality where they may be situated. As a lbatter df fact, 
tb.^e that come up to the standard fixed for town schools, uro generally situated 


* y.ifr* —Tlio Oriel Mohurrir whs to bo under the Deputy Lommimsrfoner of tho district, end was 
Smt Hrboolh, mvnnirrn. • I :i.ui th • District officers ott thw tour;;, Tho A ,ui: 

JJ.v’.'UiJr wu La • rep the aeuauuU', in»wi uui relvau x<.., 


. lo 

uivlunt 



















t<wms though there are not a few schools situated in large towns that do not come up 
to tins, stimd ird, uml consequently appear in the returns as village schools O' course 
there may bo two or more town schools, or there may be none whatever, in any particular 


‘The grant from the Imperial. revenue for *model schools’ is expended on town 
schools in tebsils where such schools exist, where Ihev do not 
exist it is expended on the best village school in th* tehsil, 
A town school often costs more than the grant made for a 
model school, and the difference is then paid from 1" one 
per cent. ccss. During 18GG-67 Government contributed 
Ils. 21,506-7-2, and Rs. 15,125 wete paid from the one per cent, cess for town 
schools. Fur village schools the cost to Government was Rs. 24,712-12-2 and to tha 
cess Rs. 1,39,326-10-7*. ' ' 


Grnnt from Imperial revenno 
for Model Schools, expended 
imrtly on to.m and partly oil 
Village Schools. 


Objects on which ccss is now 
expended. 


“ Th . e objects on which the ccss is now expended, and 
the distribution of expenditure for the current vear arc a 1 -- 
follow:— J 9 


Assistant school mohurrira 

'iVavelling allowance to chief mohumrs ... 

Cost of male schools,’ T( * Village ... 

Cost of female schools, ... 

Stipends to Norma 1 students 
Stipends to vernacular scholars selected from Ve.v nacu ]a’ r 
school an( ^ s ont to zillah schools by District officers 
Part cost of Normal schools ... ... 

Scholarships to students of Vernacular schools scut to 
zillah schools by Inspectors ... 

Total 

Expenditure on educational buildings during 18G7-6S 


Rs. 

As. 

p. 


502 

0 

0 

per mensem, 

435 

0 

0 


13,016 

7 

0 


8G2 

0 

0 


1,155 

0 

0 

)) 

352 

0 

0 


500 

0 

0 

w 

330 

0 

0 

}> 

17.152 

7 

0 


10,824 

0 

0 



The salaries of teachers employed in mukj schools, town and village vnrv fVom 
Ks. o per mensem to Rs. 39 per mensem. As shown in tho last n:av ™b ‘ t, ], ‘ , 
portion of tho cost of i nvn schools, and by far the greater part of the i,u‘„di ; „v o' 
vl,la ?V , s< ‘ ll00 f> 13 P aul tho ccss. Tho cost of erecting and v< pairing viUi.ov .elm, 1, 
educations? buddings. " Ucl * fonn0rly bor,! tbo ”$**&*> on various other kinds of 

Originally the whole country wa . divided into «Wlras? ami one school was fislnb- 

Hull does not in( .* It was intended that, ibis school should 

now exist in the Punjab. meet the requirements of all the villa;. mod in the 

i> e i , ^ 1G system did not answer, and waa soon nbaiulm od 

Roys irom one village cannot easily bo induced to attend a school in a neighbouring -rill, -v 
uml it was found that more good could bo effected by fixing tho sites of Vernacular .Pools 
in the larger villages, or in those where the people showed some desire for education; 

“ It has been already stated that the cess raised in each tehsil was originally expended, 
tble, ui that tehsil; and that in 1860, when the dc 
the « 88 was formed into one general fund, of which a certain portion was set apart for the 
cost ,t Tchsileo (afterwards town) and female- schools and for school mohurrir- ■;,>• tho 
onrkan Akhbnr and for contingent and for stipends to teachers at the Normal' 

, 5 ; , 11 ™i rnkd that the number of village schools in each district, supported 
iiorn tho balance that remained after providing for these charges, shotdd, as t» rule V i„ t-V,., 
duvet, ratio of the income* of the district,.' Tho various clmuges, C,-r .h’d L . 
occurred in the items of expenditure chargeable to the cess, have probably made it difficult 
«... impossible, to observe this rule, as any fresh change must have altered the vu. - 
1 tlu ''dvponditure from the fund iu every district. Formerly there was a h, , 0 urn >; r , ,d ,1 


ncitor., [.-renter thM,.].««£* • o° T”? 1 contri ' ,Wal *7 OovoMUacnt f.» Venom 

oWevr-bii .... .' ' 1 J own ., [t, > l,,0,l K h >eouise, it v.wilu not Iv , .ot , t 3r v , 

•irtnumiiion tvttH lhnl l f t ,*°V ld "p to the he,her stuntt.,wl. Mi U ov Id,tier's Ur 

Mvlivyl't i.y I nv ou. X reV'uv" b te , ' <i en! ' r '’ ,J >v Government, - ' - 


and all 
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nuance, ami for some years the expenditure was allowed to exceed die income ; r>f late, 
however, District officers have been invited to reduce the expenditure where possible, and 
every proposed increase has been disallowed. 
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“At the present time the expenditure in some districts much exceeds, and in others 
falls far short of the income; and though the above rule has 
At present expenditure or num- ^ | )Ccn f* 0rma llv rescinded, it has been allowed to fall into 
^r ,n0tlnPr ° P0rtl0n abeyance. To restore the proper’proportion of schools will 

entail considerable reductions in some districts ; but the 
pro:'id distribution of expenditure requires careful revision, as it appears to ho regulated 
on no fixed principle, but to have resulted from the changes that have been made in the 
charges payable from the cess, and from a dislike to enforco the reduction of schools iu 
localities where the income is small. 


“ To sum up, the fund in a general fund, but it was intended that, after providing for 
certain general charge.?, the balarico should, as a rule, be distributed in proportion to the 
iiierme of each district. In practice, this principle has not been observed, and in some 
localities the expenditure ls much greater than the income, in others much less. A re-distri¬ 
bution of expenditure is necessary, hut must bo carried out with great care. 


« Expenditure in each district is sanctioned in accordance with the provisions made in 
the budget submitted by Do-v ' Commissioners to the 
STccliinery controlling cx* Director, and passed by tho ' jniraent. Cheques on the 

pcaditoro, one per cent. cef» fund for the * lount sanctioned in tho 

budget, and signed 7 ‘be Director, are remitted monthly to Deputy Commissioners, by 
ub >m they uro cas a. All appointments are made by Deputy Commissioners, <*ho submit 
to this Office, monthly in the Vernacular, copies of the pay bills of establishments, ana state- 
mcris sho ving the balance in hand -c the commencement of the month ; the savings, if 
anv during the month; and tho balanco in hand at its cloh’e; also the amount expended 
on prizes scholarships, &c. The original bills are retained in tho District offices, and the 
r jom v is^lisbursed by the Deputy Commissioners through their Telisildars. The expenditure 
from this fund is sliown in the annual returns of the department. Tho amount sanctioned 
for erection and repair of buildings is remitted to District officers, in advance, at the 
commencement of the year, by the Director, Public Instruction, Punjab, by means of 
cheques on the educational ccss fund. At the close of the year tho District officers render 
. m \* ur ,t of the advances to tho Director, Public Instruction, Punjab. 


“Tho effect of tho ono per cent, ccss has been to supersede many of tho old * maktabs' 
and f patshalas*, or to convert them into Government schools, 
. .. . - r and to extend education to numerous localities where no 

schools formerly existed. Amongst the rural ‘population of 
-1 • Punjab, a knowledge of the Oordoo language and of arithmetic has been widely diffused, 
and in many of om* schools Persian is taught very much bettor thfiU it could bo loftrnt ill 
tlin old 1 maktnbs/ 


Xlio number ct student* ato nding Vernacular rchoola liod incicased from 12,033 iu 

1859-00 to 62,3r>5 in 1860-67. Tho statistic of huiJgenmri 
lb Mellon of indigenous schools arc hardly to be depended on; for 1850-60 tin? returns 

orirt ...i .-..l rifla . .i, . . :«> 1 fU nnn 


chooifl. 


^—. gave 6,309 schools with 03,090 pupils; in 1866-67 there worn 

la 5 431 /ucli00l>4 containing 59,760 pupilu. Tliut tho number of imllg. nou HelmoU 

? r fly derronwnd tii^ro enn bo no doubt; this, howuver, is not to be attributed altogether 
Iilisgnbi ' . . c per ccn (. cess—as very many have been absorbed by the introduc- 

^.n Ml'TluVlnwch Xol -roc-poc! /.1I..U .cliooU. 


, {i T . 4Lr i c ts the effect of Gcveminent Vernacular schools on the manners and 
in ^ ' habits of the boys is very remarkable. In 1858-59, wi.en 

TH’,.' ol ul'houli oa hibitfl xnnny of thesv schools worn niut established, tho wildest 
of buy*. reports were circulated, and it was asserted that Government, 

n.* , ,iUifbiff nil tho lifctlo boys, intended to fiend them down to Calcutta with jouiq 

aitOI C d o , . .... i itr nv’rkln ; hn{, in u flliorl time the scholars were, rn 


sir. illy mgJi/j ana is u w il ^ uuuw ‘ v ^ nm cuim. 

mrtlmrrn* The effect produced by many ot our v? lingo schools m teaching habits of 
ucatnus, order and cleanliness to the rural population is of great importance. 
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“ It cannot be paid, however, that there is any general desire for education amongst 
No general desire for educe- l’, 10 “S»fltural population, ami though there ore many 
tiou amongst agriculture ta. p aces where the lumberdars do take a gemuno interest m 

, the school:, the proportion of such places is small. The old 

idea still prevails very extensively, that if a bey goes to school lie is of no mo for the plough. 


“ There are no means of ascertaining the number of boys who have received an educa¬ 
tion iu schools supported from the one per cent. rc&j. \t 
Progress made In education. would be advantageous if certain definite standards were 
fixed, and the number of boys who passed annually by such 
standards wero recorded. In the absence of such a system (which would no doubt pro-' at 
some difficulties which need not be discussed here) the educational progress that has been 
mudo can be judged by observing the number of hoys in each class as detailed further on — 
remembering at the same time that neither arithmetic, nor geography, nor history nor 
mathematics, would, under the old system, have been learnt by any of the boys who attend 
tue schools j and that, even Persian, if taught at all, would have been taught, with few 
exceptions, in as inefficient a maimer as can be conceived. 


“ 1 here is one uniform scheme of st‘ hr all town and village schools in which 

Standard of Town and Tillage £ ordo P is T1 ‘° «d»eine provides for eight classes. 

Schools and subjects taught. though con raw schools possess them all. A town 

. _ school mm hoys, of whom 20 must he above the 

bth, and some above the 4th, class. All that d nor. conio nv> to this standard are village 
Schools. The study of Nagri is carried on, as a rule, much more extensively in distrh-U 
that formally belonged ho the North-Western Provinces. The Nagn dosses commend 
with uic lowet Classes of Oordoo schools, and the hoys are, when possible, .encouraged 
alter finishing the Nagn course to continue their studies iu Oozdoo and Persian Munv 

X ih ? y Tf tl,e >l st ^ neri Ckss - Thcrc are in'tmiji mid 

\illagt schools 9,457 students who learn Nagn. 


“The following table exhibits the number of agriculturists ami ofnon-ngrioultumi- 

fhv.r Who attend Town and ? n<1 , of : Hindo ° 8 Mahomcdon-; and 

Village School;. hoys ol other religions (principally Sikhs), in town nud 

Village schools 



1 lie schools are attended by people of all classes except the lowest. Though tWo is no rule 
<m the subject, Chumars, anil boys of very low caste, arc virtually excluded. In .-oitie 
eases tlio sons of Sardnr# attend villngo schools, nud their rolattvvs occasionally show much 
ml-1. in their progress. Wlicre village schools exist, the sons of sonic nt %■ ;■ ( .r tin 
iamberdors are generally found. The ehildeni of officials, tehsildars and o!her* nr.- otVm to 
•’* hmnd in town and vill.- ;e schools, and many of these officials exert themrdvt, st« m msk 
the prosperity of Government schools. The nmahi, lmivever, as n clast, niv still 
y" '% f 'l P-;ed to the Govenment system of Vernacular education, and entertain' a slron 
! ’. : geography, arithmetic, &c. At the :.ame time this mriudi • • mei 

a11 Natives miw ngst whom tho study of Persian prevailed, 1ms much 
w; ’ h-‘' ,- 1 M { !ate years. i!l S0TO0 t6wus tho principal people of tho place, whether Hindoos, 
aW i 1 ’’"“dans, scud their children to the Government school; in others (1 v bold 
1 ,ml 1 vebool l, atleuded hv the poorer classes only. ' ’ 
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Aitaehccl to many Vernacular schools ore English departments, the teacheis of 
which tiro maintained ou the grant-in-aid principle. There 
are altogether 53 such schools, and these are more largely 
attended both by the richer classes and by the children of 
Government officials than schools where no English is taught.” 


Eup-liah Dei<ur(incut attached 
> a>mo Schools, 


48. Tinning now to the smaller Administrations I find that the 
Oude educational cess was levied for the first 
Educational Cess in Oude. £j mc the commencement of the regular 

settlement which is now in progress, and which has succeeded the 
summary settlement for 10 years made on the annexation of the 
province. It is a levy of i per cent, on the gross rental, or 1 per 
cent, on, and in addition to, the Government demand, calculated 
at one-half of the gross rental, and it is paid by the person or persons 
admitted to engage for payment of the Government revenue. Its 
amount, and the mode in which it. ' collected under the settlement 
now in progress, were thus define' ho Chief Commissioner’s Circular* 
of July 1861:— 


" H. ides tlio Government <lc ■ been usual, heretofore, to provide for 

0I , i , )cr ,.ciit. on tno Government juinmn for tlio ltoad fund, and 
“ ' rfiln iinus fr.i- Cue payment of Cliowkeedara a.ij Putwarricg, In tlio older 
.. jji-oviii'-es also customary to take engagements for the payment -f 1 « cent, 

-oil lie - ...vmnniiit demand for tbo School Fund, mid for } ]ier cent,., or four imna« 

" hllrn'cred rupees for the district dllk. All' these cesses are usually engaged for ns 
“ iwvt uf tho rovrime of tho mthnl and are made pnyahlo with tho GovovnuiQnt cm 
«. f, ltu Ji J( , teiisil, anti are realized by all the processes applicable to tlio recovery of 
* • amnrd of revenue. 




« Of (]„. /toad. School, and DAk Funds, the Boad Fund only has as yet been 
“levied in Oude. The lew of any cesses, in addition to the Government demand 
“ linger, h viewed with great suspicion hy the people, who regard them as auction-, 
io v J.uli no limit can be assigned: and by far the preferable course, in the Chid 
.„:u'\s opinion, is to include all cesses in tho Government demand, and to 
‘•.set aside, from the general revenues thus raised, a filed proportion for specific 
" obirrt The Tropic greatly. prefer thir* course, ns they then consider that R 
.< i, hv devoting a portion of its revenue to tlio maintenance of institutions 
“ calculat'd to confer great public benefits, is performing its proper iuuctions, 
" town ■ da which they slionld not be called on to contribute. 

« The Chic!' Commissioner bus, therefore, with the consent of Government, deter- 

“ mined to ilx Hie Government demand 
“ at 6U per cent, of the average puss 
“ rental; and of this Ham 50 per cent, 
“will he creditJ to Government, and 1\ 
“ per <vnt. will remain at the dhsponid 
•* of the local Uo\ eminent, to he devoted 
“ to the purposes marginally noted.” 

From this extinct it is clear that, although the cess iu Oude is 
included from motives of policy in the Government demand, yet it 
■ in u :. a i l( v an addition to the demand proper, and the effect of, so 
including it is only to make it tho more compulsory on the land- 

owQcr by 


j>, Fund, in tho ]u*oi>oriiim of $ per cent, 

, fi .|hjdI l and ditto ditto, 4 per ce-**. 

j) ria L’o ?* ditto ditto, *■ per cent, 

1 M ir*rin ditto ditto, $ per cent. 

\ and (junrier per eont. on the ffronn rrn- 

;! couivnl'at ti>2i per cent, on the (.overument 
Jtmim#, calculated at one-ball of «u> S'"" 


41*. 

of village 
those for 


whom it is entirely paid. 

Tho cess is no^ devoted to village schools and tho training 
teachers exclusively. Those objects are not precisely 
winch it was at first expected to provide. At first, the 


' Fur >' is information I urn ind >ted to Mr. A, II, ILuington, Junior Secretary to 
Chief Coum iczimyv of Oudv« 


the 
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Chief Commissioner proposed that it should furnish half the cost ot 
a training college, the whole cost of tehsilee schools, and also be 
spent on the extension and improvement of village schools, but the 
Government of India were of opinion that the proceeds of the cess 

should bo spent exclusively on the 
Kdncatiorml Despatch No. 12, dated training college and on village 


24th December 1863, paragraph 9 
decided approval of Sir Charles Wood, 


schools, and this view met with the 


'* x quite concur in your opinion that the 1 per cent, school fund should bo applied 
«< to the establishment of tho villng^ schools, and not the maintenance of the tell slice 
“ schools, and your suggestion on this point should be made imperative, and measures 
«• taken for the formation of such school, either in accordance with the Hulkabundi 
“ system in force in the North-Western Provinces, or on any other plan which may be 
“thought mor • suitable to Oude, as soon as the completion of the settlement shall rou- 
** dcr available, in the several districts, the amount to bo set apart for this purpose.” 


In reply to these instructions, the Chief Commissioner submitted 
a revised scheme, containing the following proposals, regarding llie 
cess:— 




“ When village schools become numerous, additional inspectors 0 f tho lower 
“ grade will be required, but they can be partly paid from the educational r-^s. 

“The object of the Normal school may be confined to training the tethers of 
“the village and telisil schools. The instruction will, therefore, bo imparted thn.n;*l» 

*'the medium of tho Vermicular languages, and will be of an Ucuiontury diameter, 
<* It.io proposed to charge the stipends of the village school teachers, while undergo- 
“ ing a course of training at the Normal school, to the 1 per cent. edttcaLiom.l cess, 

“ xvhich is, at this moment, in the courso of realization, to tho amount of about 
(t j t -. 12,(K>0 per annum, herein following, as tlio Chief Commissioner believes, the custom 

u in the Punjab.” 

4o. In the Schcdulo of Establishments which accompanied this 
jotter, 'tlie reduced cost of tho training school was entered at 
Its. 11,400, of which sum it was proposed to charge to tire educational 
cess only Its. 2,880, being the amount of salaries of 60 village teacher 
students, at Rs, 4 per mensem. 

The Secretary of State, however, subsequently ruled that the 
1 per cent, fund should, iu accordance with the practice in the 
North-Western Provinces, and with the decision conveyed in his 
Despatch No. 12 of 1863, be expended only on the support of village 
schools and on 'Normal schools designed for the training of village 
schoolmasters. 


Accordingly, the Chief Commissioner decided that ‘ half '■• all 

the other charges”* of tho training 
college, “except salaries of tehsilee 
teacher students,” might be de¬ 
frayed from the educational cess, a 13 
the object of the Normal institution 
was quite as much to train village as 
tehsilee school masters. 


* i. (Tlead Master, at ... 
Mathematical Master 
Oordoo Teacher ... 

Hinder ... ... 

llooks, servants, and contin- 


Rs. 

aoo 

60 

60 

40 


geucics... 
Ilouse-rcnt 


100 

100 


46. As regards tho financial control of the cess, it appears that 
tfo proceeds in each district are, within budget sanction, at the dis¬ 
posal of the Director of Public Instruction for expenditure iu that 
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district. Deputy Commissioner, in whose treasuries any money 
belonging to the school cess may bo deposited, comply ■with the Direc¬ 
tor’s requisitions upon it, and Commissioners report quarterly, for the 
information of the Chief Commissioner, how much of the cess is avail¬ 
able in each district on dates corresponding with the financial year. 
These returns show the balances from the preceding quarter, collec¬ 
tions and expenditure during the quarter, and the balances at the c ose 
of the quarter. The requisitions “ or school drafts ot the Director 
of Public Instruction are transfer receipts on Lucknow, and shown m 
the District Local Fund’s Budget as charges against the '‘School land. 



The “School Fund” Budget forms a part of the Distict Local 
Fund’s Budget, and is subject to precisely the same scrutiny aud 
control in its preparation by the Deputy Commissioner and local 
Committee in consultation with the Director of Public Instruction, 
and in its submission to the Chief Commissioner and to the Accountant 
General of the North-Western Provinces. 


Th e principles by which it, in common with the other funds, 
which compose the local Fund’s Budget of a district, is regulated, 
are these : — 

(l.)—The funds are only to be devoted to the purposes for which 
they are intended. 

(2.)—No expenditure can be inccurred without previous budget 
sanction. 

_Gross receipts are to be credited to tbe funds, and all expen¬ 
diture passed on bills against the Budget grants to be 
signed by the Deputy Commissioner. 

(I.) Notwithstanding budget sanction and special sanction to any 
expenditure, in no case is money to be expended not 
actually in the treasury to the credit of the fund. 


47. Tbe cess, therefore, is strictly local. With the exception ot 
the amount contributed from it in each district towards the cost of tl ; 
Normal school, it is spent entirely in tho district where it is collected, 
and the unexpended school fund balances of one district are not trans¬ 
ferable to another; even the sum to be contributed by a district towards 
the cost of the Normal school is fixed at a varying amount from time 
to time according to its greater or loss demand tor village teachers. 

As to the classes who attend the schools and the instruction given 
therein, the Director writes. - 


‘■Village idioolB arc attended principally l.y pupils frow the agricuilural classes 
mAwmon, servants, and shop-keepers. Out of 7,462 pupils on the wjbaJJ*<• cte* of 
l‘iU , t-67 3.079 were sons of persons connected with the land i • ■ /•< r'-tb -. s, 

A c . i hope to obtain more details regarding castes and professions this year. 


Villa;;. -J tools are Vernacular only. The coarse of studies Includes- 


" Ry.'idi tg, wri ; ncc, graTTlu ■ rr, geography, the main fact;, and Tnd.a in detail, Uietorv 
1 arithnie ic, 'nn} l >. and compound rules, vulgar and decimal fractious, simple aud 
* viipoui*<’! proportion* ; 

Mil ;’inUiuii 1 oJf ’juperliue ? f’.nt-l pkiuc tnblc pui\f\ v 
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Z older schools lmvc already a very respectable 1st class, and I shemW. 

“ W moru thoroughly and iu 


. TV1U *• wwu scuoois, teacning ttio t 

addition geometry, algebra, Persian grammar, and literature.’ 

4o, Such being the origin of the ccss and system of its manage- 
ment, I now annex the statistics of its operations during the year under 
report, as compared with those of the previous year: — 



Collections. 

Village 

Schools, 

Pupils, 

Expenditure 
from Cots. 

Normal 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Expend.\iro 
from CijuJ. 


Rs, 



Bs, 



Rs. 

1865-66 ... 

23,926 

61 

to 

8 

If* 

4,731 

2 

392 

13,24 4 

1866*07 ... 

45,077 

264 

7,462 

9,880 

2 

206 

20,2*11 


Report 


■* ^* ^ ^ prospects of the ccss, as stated by tho Director in his 

iort for the year, are very encouraging. He says_ 

“It may bo well here to state briefly what wo hope to he able to accomplish in this 
direction when the wns tally levied. The ccss is expected to yield about Rs. 1LOOO \»r 
n T-^r an r r t 0f , th,s > ® 3 - 1.000 will bo absorbed by the Normal school, n i l, 

Its. l,oOO for books, rent, repairs, et c., leaving Ps. 8,500 for teachers which »{■ n „ L 
of Bs. 100 each, will give 85 village schools per district, or 1,020 for tlm Vrm ince Tho 
area of Oudo is about 23,000 square miles. Deducting the area ofV w U - , v htel> m,‘- 
<•,1 with superior schools and jungles, which will require none, wo may set down thn 
area of th; ...m! districts at- 20,000 square miles.. This gives one village school t> 

every 20 square miles—*, e., wc shall bo able to place u school, under a wcU-traiue.l -nul 
fairly-paid teacher, within two and alialf miles of every child in the province.” 

When these expectations shall have been realized, the problem of 
primary instruction for the masses will have been solved in Oude bv a 
cess which, in all points, seems to correspond with the principle laid 
down in the Despatch of 1859. 


50. It appears that in I860 instructions were issued by the 

Educational Cess in Central Provinces. Commissioner of Nagporc to the 

Survey and Settlement officer to 
introduce an educational cess at the rate of Re. f to 1£ per cent on 
the jumma; but, owing to the incomplete state of the settlement 
operations, no cess was fevied until the year 1802-63. It was thou 
levied at the uniform rate of 1 per cent., the Government of India, 
having ruled that the same proportion of the gross rental should be 
taken as land tax and as cesses iu the Central Provinces as in Oude, 
Tho proceeds of the cess in the first year of its introduction were 
estimated at Rs. 51,000. Subsequently, in 1864, it was found that, 
im local educational funds of the Central Provinces wore inadequate 
w tho requirements, and th Chief Commissioner proposed that the 

Sound hid ra , 1SGf ! from 1 *? 2 P cr cont - ou th « land revenue, on tho 
(V .I fh, the.land, tax m those provinces was very moderate, and 
' P e " l " e could fairly afford to pay more. The Government of 
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Iuclia sanctioned the enhancement, on the understanding that it would 
be borne entirely by the zemindars, so that the proportion ot the gross 
rental taken by Government and by the proprietors, instead oi being 
514 ,. Pr cent, and 4Sf, respectively, as in Oudc, would be 52£ per cent. 
4 v and 47f per cent., as^ shown 

Taken by Government— 

Government Eevenuo 50 percent, on gross rental. 

I’oad Fund ... 1 » 


School 

Post 

Llargin 


in tlie margin. The Govern¬ 
ment of India were of opinion 
that, as the Government de¬ 
mand had been reduced from 
.an average of two-thirds ol 
the rental to one-halt, and 
that other cesses had been 
reduced, which in the aggre¬ 
gate used to mount up to 8 
and 10 per cent, the en- 

lianced rate would not press at all. heavily on the landowners. The 

result of this measure has been that 
* 11 months. j a 1865-66 the proceeds of the cess 

• 1 1 J All Attr T /-v 


Total ... 
Taken by proprietors 


521 

m 


CO: and Total 100 


rose to Rs. 
1U 1,07,158. 


1,69,364, and in the year* under review to 


Thus the whole cess is paid by the landholder in addition to the 
Government demand, and there is no voluntary element in it, —the one 
Kiel' levied just in the same way as the other, the difference being ouly 
' i the appropriation and control. 

51, In regard to the control and audit of expenditure from the 
educational cess? I am informed by the Secretary to the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner that (1) all bills chargeable to the school cess are audited in the 
Director’s office ; (2) that District officers annually prepare budgets, 
v'liicU are submitted to the Director, by whom they are to be approved 
or modified ; and (3) that all charges against the school cess are put 
by Treasury officers on bills signed by the Deputy Commissioner. I uo 
i.ili-- av- i-hon sent to the Director of*Public Instruction, who checks 
nud'eouni ersigns, or retrenches, or calls for explanation, as tho case may 
be From the Director the audited bills pass on to the Accountant 
who compares them with the entries in the treasury “snoot of 
payments,” and. finally brings the expenditure to account under tho 

head ‘‘Local Funds, School Cess.” 

52 In regard to the. objects on which the school ccss funds are 
expended, it has-been ruled that the following items shall be chargeable) 

to the cess 


<« i,—Village schoolmaster's pay. 

“ JT.—Village school cotingeticioa. 

M llL—Half tho cost of Normal schools. 

<* JV,—Village school buildings, or rent*.* 

Tho Director, in concert with the District officoi,; P ‘ in ,- S l/V!f 1^.* 

school cosh of a district on tho above objects wrthnr that djgjr m 

any of the school cess ol any dmtnc* 6utsuffi its 
boundaries; nor can'be, without the special sane mn ot tho Cliud 

> _ A. i. ol li. r 4. U li I I nn m- 


Ooinniiv ioncr. 
ocn aion of the 


: .»ond ccss money on any other objects, AVii.li tho ox- 
eNpi'udituro on Normal school'’; end pcihcvps a share ot 


J5®depot contingencies, and such general charges, school cess money 
is never spent outside the district in which it is collected. The educa¬ 
tional cess is thus, in no sense, a general fund, but belongs to, and is 
spent in, the district where it is collected. 

Two exceptions, however, have recently been made to this i'“le :— 

First, in the case of female schools, to which about Tts. T/,000 
of the proceeds of the cess have been annually devoted with the sanc¬ 
tion of the Government of India; and, secondly, of an increase to the 
salaries of the masters in town schools; but it is to be noted tb a, a 
considerable number of the children of agriculturists can and do attend 
the town schools. 


With regard to the classes who attend village schools, the 
Secretary writes:— 

“ Speaking generally, the children of agriculturists do not form any very large ) 1 ■ 
"cent&go of our total Government scholars. Village proprietors, whether Brahmius, 
“ Koonbces, Teelees, Ladees, or what not, usually send their boys to school where thoy 
t: can ipannge to do so; but the tenant class, or the occupiers, have not yet got ini > Lho 
41 habit of sending their boys to school. Year by year the proportion of agriculturist4 
1 their sons to school is becoming larger,— we provide a i • im schools us 
u funds allow; we advise, urge, and press the people to use thu schools; and wo teach 
“gladly any hoys, of whatever class, who may € 01110 .” 

53. The statistics of the working of the cess, anti of the increase 
Of village schools and scholars, arc as follow:— 


Years. 

Proceeds* 

Village Schools. 

Scholars. 


Ra. 

No. 

No. 

1RC2-03 

51,000 

338 

7,4 (U 

1863*6-1 

50,091 

403 

12.017 

1 S(>5*0i> 

1,09*30 1 

510 

racist 

ihc»( ;-07 

1,07,153 

577 

22,573 


The Director now reports that in the whole of the Centra! Prov¬ 
inces there is one school in every block of 7 l square miles, nml ih.it 
the proportion of pupils to population varies from 2 in a 1,000 in Ruu- 
pore, to 30 in a 1,000 in Suinbulpore. 

51. In British Burnmli, the Hyderabad Assigned Districts, My. 

and Coorg, there has been no educational cess, 
No Ges* in British Bur- and all that is done for i ion 

there, will Ue found iu the jilMw 

• or m detail in the reports below. In the two 
latter provinces the marked contrast in the proportion of pupils io popu¬ 
lation seems to deserve enquiry. In the Berars and in British Burmah, 
now that Directors of Public Instruction have been appointed, it may be 
hoped that the example set in Oude and the Central Prov inces will bo 
c nirlated, and that the claims of' elementary education will not be lost 
sight of in the more attractive task of competing with other prov 
dunes for University distinctions. 

5o. In Bengal there is no educational cess, but it must not lit 
supposed that there is no system of elementary education. 

-or a history of the question and of the causes that have doluyo 
Kio mul . . its progress, I must refer to paragraph; 153 (■ 

Boug.ii/ ' r,> b ' u ' tt1?ouia ISO of the note for last year. It will be seei 
;!i , that, for many years, the subject has been iu;d i 

u '' u , e. : and that, besides the ordinary grant iti-uid .y-v 
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there arc four special systems of elementary education, all being tried 

with varying degrees 
Statistics. 0 f succe ess. It must 

be confessed, however, 
that these system 
are all on a compara¬ 
tively small scale. 
From the statistics 
given in the margin, 
it appears that the 
Government and Aid¬ 
ed schools together, 
under all systems, only 
amount to 1,353, with 
89,104 pupils, about 
one-third of the Hul- 


Lower Class Govern¬ 
ment. schools 
Lower Class Aided 

school . 

11 c c r i v i n g a llowances 
under other rules 


Total 

Under inspection ... 
Not under inspection 


No. 

84> 

232 

1,037 

.1,353 

, 277 
728 


Pupils. ' 

Petal cost. 

Cost to 


Government, 

JSTo. 

Rs. 

Es, 

3,262 

23,201 

19,376 

6,176 ^ 
29,666 ) 

95,318 

52,095 

39,191 

3,18,519 

71,471 


6,970 

22,061 


Total ... 1,005 29,031 


kabundi schools and pupils in the North-West; and that the total 
expenditure, of which Government pays Es. 71,471, is only about 
equal to end-nail of the local contributions 

t ,m'rt p, o o. ofin -which are raised from the sparse-and compara- 
lu ibCb-07. ... t . ve]y poor populatiou of the Central Provinces. 

5G. I will now give an account, from the Inspector’s Reports, of 
the several systems referred to in the statistics above. 

The S4 Government schools, with their 3,262 pupils, consist of 
60 schools in Behar with 2,312 pupils; 17, with 543 pupils, in the 
South-East Division ; and 7, with 407 pupils, established in connection 
vi'l ( the system of training schoolmasters that will be described below. 
Of the schools in Behar, the following account is taken from the Ins¬ 
pector’s Report - 


“ I,oV.'Liv Schools.—T he three years previou., were necessarily a period 

sition. Various 

Statistics. 


Ajotuaudy ron each pupil. 


year. 


Si 

iZ J ~ 


Coat to Gov 
j cTiimeut, 


Cost to pub¬ 
lic funds. 


1^5 


lQfid'07 


B,K>B 


It . AQ. P. 
3 1 1 


2,312 , 0 b 10 


Hs. 

1 4 


P. 


1 5 0 


Total cost. 


\l». As. P. 
U 5 8 


7 11 3 


ItBMABKS. 


of trr.n- 
measures 

had to he considered and 
carried into effect ti3 sanc¬ 
tion wus obtained, and effi¬ 
cient instruments wore 
found or traiuod for the 
work. Those measures am 
now giving results which 
correspond, "more or loss, 
with the time doling which 
they have been in operation, 
‘ “To appreciate the, 

progress which tho lower 
schools have made, it will be 
necessary to go bank to 
1862-63, in the Iteport foy 
which year is shown tile con- 
dition of Gorehmient lower 
schools wlio.se counter¬ 
part may be seen in the 

—--|- private maktabs ami pat- 

• 

m great deni versa, for they mado a pretence of doing what thev did 
jtors and t inkers, «nd the peoples who figured in 6 1 

. «Uto,i Mb which they connived, and the Government 
ithouJ-j w<*:r brought bit. dwruptius Torn which tncy.urc now happily ret VOrh g 


Inclusive • f 
Tts 7/MJ2 from 
living J for 
sehool bi’JHl- 
hiff*. 

In .duel re of 
Iis. 3 .-'»> from 
fiaviuv for 
e"hool build¬ 
ings. 


Tidoed, the formor were 

not d'\. and deputy iudpcotw^ ..- 

roiui a :. were d. unuabz-d by till) imposition ufc 

lower 


V 
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“ The great start which lower schools iu Bclurr have made (luring the year under report 
—and the l'art is confirmed by the independent testimony of local authorities, who will be 
quoted further on—is due — 

“ Mint , —To the training schools which should have preceded, and not followed, the 
institution of schools for instruction. 

“Second, — To the careful.selection of head masters of training schools and deputy 
inspectin’ of schools., and the more or less efficient teachers who havo been soi.ylit out. 
and trained for their duties by those officers. 

“Tith'd. — To the higher pay now given to lower school teachers, albeit still only 
double the wages of a common laborirg man, at which figure the proper still ivy of a 
teacher had stood for many years. 

“ Proportion of Mahometan Students in Vernacular Schools, —On the singular 
preponderance of Mahomedaus over Hindoos in the Bhuugulpore attached Model School, 
where the relative numbers are GO.-10, 'ho head master of the training school, Baboo 
Kalicootnur Milter, observes—Our discipline and course of study is the same as ob¬ 
served iu all Government English schoos and colleges. We teach history, geography, and 
mathematics. Only all this instruction is given, not in English but in* the VernaeuLr. 
Hence our school is more popular .with Muhoinidans, and the time-honored, though 
miserable, maktals aud meeajees are being drained of the Mahomedan pupils who will not 
go to an English school. ^ 

“ Such is the important functions which Vernacular schools are performing, albeit only 
lower class schools, ill-supported and tco little encouraged. They are drawing a largo 
H’caon of an influential class who have persistently fx-pb alCPf fe most part from 
English schools, where the pupils acquire the 4 foreign dress and mnnne. which will shut 
them out from Paradise/ and where the time allotted to Oriental 11, 111 ■' language 

of tlicir Koran, with the small consideration in which Arabic and Persian litor< . urc ia0 
held, are wholly inadequate and fall far short of the value set on it by themselves, f !hc 
knowledge acquired in these Vernacular schools in some subjects up to the Entrance StanJ ur ^ 
is in others not much below it. Aud all who gain Vernacular scholarships, besides num 
in whose minds the Vernacular bi-hool has awakened \he first desire for know lodge arc 
many additions from year to year ou the roll of the higher English school winch they 
might have never entered, but for the lower Vernacular school. 

“ Thero is yet another important Service which boy render, an,d it is onr of ..Tea' 
social and political significance. The special attention given to Arabic 
Oordoo schools, and the inclusion in Hindoo schools of Sanscrit literature and the cln-dcul 
Rnnmyan and Picmsngur, venerated by the Hindoos as their sacred Varans, help to set at 
rest dei ply-r • ted suspicions, and to fill up the breach due to divergence of faith, language, 
and customs. ‘These books’, they say, * would never have been allowed in Government 
schools if tho Government had any design against our religious faith/ This cultivation v»f 
our sacred language does not look as if Government wanted to uproot the language and io 
supersede it by English/’ 

57. Of the 17 schools in the South-East Division, the Inspector 
merely writes as follows :— 

“ Government Vernacular Schools of the Lower Class.— Few of these are in n 1 
flourishing state. But it must be recollected these schools are placed where no other 
schools cun flourish, aud that, as Soon .a? one of these model schojb docs flourish, ii is re¬ 
placed by a grant-in aid school, and the model school is removed to some still more back¬ 
ward district. In many cases, the had success of tho model school is attributed to tho 
strictness with which the study of English is excluded/’ 

The statistics given are— 

\ o 


School*, 


Monthly overage on L 
the Rolls. 


Daily Attomlanco. jcoat to Govern? /ot.j Coat to utlior 


Hs. A. P. 


A 


17 


503 


362 


3,782 8 9 62 i 8 
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S8. The above 77 schools represent all the Government ele¬ 
mentary schools in Bengal, exclusive, as above stated, of the seven 
schools which are in connection with the training system to be describ¬ 
ed below. 

' 59. As it has been decided that the ordinary grant-in-aid rules 
. * . OI , should not, in Bengal, be applied to the ex- 

Aided Vernacular * c tension of lower class schools, and that auy 

'measures which may be taken shall be based on the direct instru¬ 
mentality of Government, I will confine myself here to the latter class 
of schools, and it would, besides, far exceed the limits of this Note to 
-ive anything like an adequate account of the Vernacular schools in 
Bengal, aided under the ordinary rules., or to do justice to “ the noble^ 
^ “ exertions of societies of Christians of all 

“ '-V- 1 c 0 •>- « denominations to guide the Natives of India 

“ in the way of religious truth, and to instruct uncivilized races, such as 
“ those found in Assam, in the Cossyah, Garrow and Eajmehal Hills.” 
I must hasten to the system which has been pronounced to be “ the 
most promising scheme ftr encouraging primary education that has 
evc r been t”’ed in Bengal,” that of training masters of indigenous 
schools. 

GO Briefly, it may bo described as followsThe villages where 
indigenous schools (patshalas) already exist are 
iJvPU-m of traiuidg inns- } uv j£ ec [ to send, for a year's training in a Nor- 
(ers in indigenous sc • ^ gc j 100 ] > e j t j ier their present schoolmaster 

fturu) or some other person whom they will undertake to receive as 
their future schoolmaster. & —” ™ the State al " 


# Burrlwan, KSMhnqgor, 
>ro, Bav toorah, 
pore, Moors'll etfftbad# Buj- 
tdiJiye, Biim^epore, Midua- 
povo. 


1 Wiiom 111 vy VV 111 uuut/itanw ^ — 

their tutuw scnlBi— To every master so trained the State al- 
j r vs a salary of Rs. 5 per mensem, m addition to what he receives 

i !™ hit™ nils The system has been introduced into nine districts 
from bis pupils. J f Bengal amUja8W0rkeda successfully; but 

there is a doubt whether in all cases it reaches 
those classes whom it was principally designed to 
reach. An attempt has been made to extend it 
with slight modifications but with less success 
into Assam. The following extracts from tlie Inspectors’ Reports will 
tarry on the history of the system during the year under review. 

G1 The first notice I shall give is from the Report of Inspector 
Baboo 'Bhoodeb Mookerjee, who, with Baboo Kasssee Kanth Mookerjee, 
Inii been most instrumental in promoting the measure. 

« V ten«ton 07 OpebattohS.—-'T lic scheme of patshnla improvement lias received 10 

It is true that, urged on by the very large number 
fslenei I wliicU I lmd received from the inhabitants ot Beerbhoom, Jdaraaet, and 
I solicited orders to extend my operations to those districts, but, as in ft 

, " 'hf'n to the proposal, I wa directed to confine myjfelt* to the means then at my disposal, 

‘ ' .j-iou 0 f the scheme to the districts 1ms been more rttainnl than real. Only seven 

j Is and those siiuated at the very limits of the adjoining districts, where tiie scheme 


« See ptirAgraphs 158 to 162 of the Note for 1865-66. 





was nlrcmly at work, have keen taken in. 
confined to tlie *ix following districts:— 


The operations under me have beW, therefore. 


pore " ^ Eur<3Wan ' ^ ■ NucltIe ^ ( 3 ) Jc *sore, (4) Bancoorali, (5) Moo^hedabad, (G) Midun- 


General Statistics. “ The general statistics of the six districts so far as 

they concern the scheme, are given in the tabular form below:— 

No. I. 







-- 

u> 

o 

1 

3 

y A 

Districts. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Population. 

lumbef . 
male children 
of n fc5. bool- 
going age. 

Probable min 
her of Pat 
6h:daB in ex 
istenco. 

1 

Burdwan ... 

) 





Bancoorali... 

f- 7,375 

1,798,532 

128,455 

1,200 

2 

Nuddca 

) 





Moorshedabad 

k 6,211 

1,557,202 

111,228 

1,120 

3 

.Tcssore 

3,572 

981,118 

70,079 

700 

4 

Midnuporc 

6,032 

1.576,835 

112,: 1 

1,120 


Tlu- ucaL taole embodies some important particulars regards the pafohalas end-r 
improvement for the last two years :— 


“ No. II. 


Total number of PatBhalas under 
improvement. 

Total Attendance. 

Toial income ct Village 'lYnchem 
from foea, Ac., in.lHU5-€d. 

457 (exclusive of the abolished 
night schools) 

16,561 

Rs. A. 

26,507 i 



In 1866-67. 


• 

Rs. A. 

668 

18,281 

17,680 2 


“ From a comparison of the results of the hist with those of the preceding year, it: 
r x appears that the number of schools kas increased by 

w ?5” mth th ° reSaltS ° f m ]06 > attendance by 1,720 pupils. But tbc mrome of 
. the village teachers, so far from increasing,U as suffered 

a diminution by R«. 8,827-15. This last indicates a most serious falling off, and mi M. 
jnstly cause immediate apprehension, were it not at least in part accountable from on a,- 
ciilentul cause during tbe year. 

‘ The year under review has been, in fact, an exceptional year on account of the fi.miini 
Causes of the falliug off. . tvfiioh prevailed during the greater , 

, . ' general calamity affected both the attendance of pupils 

t>'<. itLri" 116 ~ from foes at the village schools, but the income fir more bun 
0 'f it,. ,3'’ 1 sllaU , t'outeni. myself here by making an extract from my letter No. 923 

„ , , N °'" eil ' ,or ,ast > describing tho effects of tho famine in my schools. 

to,^f '“'T few exception’s, they have all survived the form I must not omit 
tlu-ir ohfi„ ul ^ f'attli- strong affection which the people of this country ha re tor 
So do in hcepui- tj, 0 .' ' ‘"“ l tlc pats!l “ l113 ure ii ' !oh institutions, lias lmd a great deal 






































“ That the patshalns have not come, however, quite uninjured out of this general 
calamity, will be seen very clearly from the comparative table of attendance of pupils in 
them given below:— 


No. 

Districts. 

Number of Patshalas. 

Total Attendance ou 
3Uth April 1860. 

Total Attendance on 
31st August lstiG. 

1 

Burdwan 

179 

4,788 

3,875 

2 

Nuddca 

205 

3,370 

2,786 

1 

Jeasoro 

137 

3,836 

4,123 


“ This shows a falling off by one-tenth in the attendance of pupils at the patshalas. 
lhit a larger falling of than 10 per cent, hi observable in the incomes of the gurus. This 
will be seen from the table given below:— 


No. 

Districts. 

Annual average income of 
Qurua from fees in 
1801-03. 

Annual nvirnir income of 
Gurus from fees in 
1805-00. 



Es. 

Its. 

i . 

Durdivan . ... 

53* 

Cl" 

s! 

Nuddci 

49 

20 

3 ! 

Jessoro 

7« 

36 


« * Tbis shows a falling' of by more than 46 per cent, of the total amount of income 
front fi.c*. during the famine. At the same time I should observe that it is by no meai s 
U jxli .< ly tint the incomes of the gurus will again improve from the month of January 
next, :iitcr the present amun crop bus been brought home by the ryots. It is very likely 
n! o that they will be able to recover, from that- time at least, a part of their dues now in 
uviv.'i’- witl/th-ir pupils. But notwithstanding these prospects, my impression i \ that 
i improvement will be but slight and at a low rate, and discontent will sooner* or Liter 
I, real: out among them. For the present, however, 1 cannot give too much praise to tho 
puTKiice and perseverance that have been evinced by these hard-working men during the 
fa min-. Nowhere have they deserted their posts, and but in few cases have they naked 
to hi* transferred from one patshala to another with a view to improve their earnings/ 
I dudl inuko no remark ns to ll\e strength and elasticity of the village schools to wiiieh tl*o 
above lie t* testify, nor a:: to the deserts of the teachers who have kept on these schools in 
gpitc of tl oir difficulties. 

4 Thirty-one new patshalas have been established by this time by tho passwl pupil 
of the training id I have lately received all application from a student of tho 

Hoogly Normal School, requesting aid to the Patshal awhieh lie has set up mono of the 
V'lhr.o • in < hi;, district. 


•oic- of cheap elementary works for the use of our patshalas is a standing dori- 
jooks hithertoin ubo have been considerably increased, and ifclg 
upprebended thni- the poorer da-;:; of our com rymen for whom these institutions are 
cwpc'-inHy intended can ill afford to purchase them. In the course of my insp -tiou j 
visited villages inhabit ed chiefly by the agricultural classes of the people. Ou addressing 
th< in for tho establishment of paishaifts in their villages, I be ad it states in several in- 
ntanres by them that tie syabm of instruction of which 1 tallied v.m* too expensive to -orvo 
Vim ir purp , ihat the purchase of books formed a great part of the expense of a school 
luHuntion, and that the means within their reach were too Hunted to procure it for tlieir 
children. There was certainly much truth in what they *aid, and the only way to render 
om pnt.ifalu: suitable to tho wants of those for whom they are intended is to Introduce 
a fjurioM of ( .;„MP hu,u. Tho pri.-o of the first hook of reading ought never to exceed lV.lf 
an iuuii. while that of Uk last- should nlwiiy- be within two amuis/ 
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<( Concluding Remarks. —Referring to the Report® of the "Deputy Inspectors, it 
appears that one and oil they agree in thinking—(1), that the restriction which has been 
placed on the standard of studies at the patshalas during the present year will tend to pre¬ 
vent the full natural development of those institutions; (2), that the abscnco of unxtlung 
like the award of prizes and scholarships at the patshalas, while they continue he given at 
schools, most of which are but nominally superior to them, has begun to tell against their 
popularity : and (3), that the abolition of night schools was a most unhappy measure, inas¬ 
much as it checked the progress of the system in the very important step it had taken 
towards the education of the masses. 


“ I have called vour attention to the fact that the patshalas never were, and an not 
now, pure mass schools. Two elements combine to form them. By one oi these elements 
the patshalas nro naturally connected with the superior schools winch already exist m tne 
count ' v. By its other constituent element, the patshala has an affinity with agricultural 
and other industrial schools. But as things now stand, the patshalas remain altogether 
isolat ' d, their connection with the schools for superior education not being recognized, and 
agricultural and industrial schools being altogether non-existent. That under such, 
circumstances, the institutions will fail to develope themselves JFnlly, and be altogether 
productive of less good than might have been anticipated, seems to be a just subject for 
apprehension to those who have, by actual experience, observed their natural strength and 
formed their expectations accordingly. The absence of scholarships awarduble to pat- 
shrda pupils has begun to alienate from these institutions the sympathies of all those classes 
who wish to supplement the primary Vernacular education of their children with 
i u< tion of some one kind or other. Now as these classes constitute Hie bes 
paymasters of the village teachers, they must henceforth suffer largely in their incomes, or 
' mk.'uvov, in order to save themselves from the consequences of departmental orders under 
notice, to prepare students in extra classes at their patshalas for the Vernacular Soh<uai\uiij> 
Examinations, aud try to pass them as private students. Neither my Dopin'; Inspecim^, 
n/iv those who cop/koct the gornral Vernacular Scholarship Examinat ions, can iuteHcro to 
pi\ vent the village teachers from making suck. an attempt in defence of their imundrito 
self-interests. Another year’s experience will enable mo to import the result ot the measures 
which have been now adopted, 1 am unable to anticipate anything very lavorable.. llv 
elimination of one of the two constituent elements of the patshalas from th m ma t impaii 
their vitality, if not utterly destroy it. I also humbly think that the convei.-ion of the 
patshalas into pure mass schools would not be desirable even if practicable, r it would 
ur di '’••• lti f mftss - duefttion a liundrtdfold abox e what it is at present. 


r As I have been in communication with you on the subject ot night sclir-ols at I ho 
end he 1 ear, and nothing has been yet decided about them, I shall allude n • furih. . to 
that -abject, than to observe that, by means of those schools, education might he. pu -hed 
further downward among the me os than has been or can be done, by means of the day 
pat Hr alas, and also that the night schools will supply that fresh work aud incr* amA 
v uneniHon t»» the village teachers which mast he needed by them at a time when 
the experiment 56 being made, which must inevitably diminish their earnings from the 
village people. 

“Financial Abstract. —The usual abstract statement of expenditure is subjoined:— 


“ Financial Abstract for the year 1S6G-67- 


d 

Schools. 

Number of Schools. 

o 

. 

r- O 

y t> 

S be 

• 5=1 
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i 

O 

£ 

C -3 
>.'■0 

1| 

&.S 

gS 

<5 


Exrr.xDDtDRK. 


From Imperial 
Funds. 

From Local 
Funds. 

Total. 






Ed. a. r. 

Rs. A. P. 

| Us. A. P 

1 

Xorrp.nl Schools ... 

4 

810 

224 

26,453 7 3 

2,603 7 0 

; 11 o 

2 

1 Aided Pal slmlas ... 

| 703 ( 

j 13,001 

14,0M 

24,6-10 14 7 

( 18.370 12 3 

1*2. 17 10 10 


Tour, 

| 707 

19,317 

14,309 

J 60,003 5 10 

20,073 3 9 
Ij_ _ 

| 70,07 0 7 
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“Expenditure during 186G-67. 



Charges. 

From Imperial 
Funds. 

From Local 
Funds. 

Total. 

Inspection 

JRs. A. P. 

25,715 15 0 

Re. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

25,715 15 0 

Instruction 

50,005 5 10 

20,973 3 9 

70,978 9 7 

Total 

75,721 4 10 

•% 

20,973 3 9 

96,691 8 7° 


62. Similar extracts are made from the Report of Inspector 
Baboo Kassee Kantli Mookerjee : — 


"The opening of the season tinder review, found the training schools at the sudder 
stations of Dinn r gopore, Rajsbahye, and Kungpoiv, each vith more than its fall complement 
of 75 pupil &uchcrs just commencing a career of usefulness, which they , r r to 
prosccvce with increiuuVig success. How far that success l\?s been achievciJ will an near Jivus 
the sjquol, us tested first by the final .examination. 

“At present the object of the examination has been to ascertain not only the extent of 
knowledge of each candidate in the branches he proposes to teach, 1ml also his power of 
communicating that knowledge to others, and specially to children. With this view it has 
been divided into two heads, oral and written —the former being a test of their intelligence, 
quickness of comprehension, and readiness of expression and illustration; and the latter, 
of com • ness of expression and amount of knowledge actually possessed. 

“ Detailed tabular statements of this examination have already been submitted to yon. 
They are summed up as follows :— 


Table L 


to 1 

Name of School. 

£3 

u* 

Cm3* 
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XX 

|S 

18 

to 

=3.9 g* 

g, §l 
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•G Si 1 
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Nun. her who obtain¬ 
ed s and upwards. 
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SZ 
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0*1 

*% 
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1 

u 

5 
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r$ 

•8§ 

||*S 

ill 

"H 

A 

Uaj'ilmhyo. 

77 

10 

31 

18 

2 

1 

13 

2 , 

lMiidgopore 

80 

25 

20 

. 4 


2 

29 


Uuuqinro 

79 

at 

9i 

2 

-. 

3 

g 
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Total ... 

230 

—... 


83 

21 

5 

5 

15 
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From the above, the following award of certificates was made:— 

Table IT. 


Number. 1 

I 

Name of School. 

Number passed 
with First Grades 
Certificates. 

Number with 
Second Grade 
Certificate. 

Total number 
passed. 

1 

Rajshahyc 

21 

41 

03 

2 

Dinagepore 

22 

‘ 27 

19 

3 

Rungpore 9 

23 

10 

63 


— Total 

71 

103 

179 


“Of tho 179 passed pupil teachers, 125 are Hindoos and 54 Mnhomcdatis. These 
statements show that of the nominees admitted in the training seminaries during the first 
year of their operations, 75*84 per cent, have passed. It need hardly be added that this 
result is highly creditable, both to the deputy inspectors who selected them, and to the 
teachers who have trained them up so successfully. 

“ The very favorable reception onr passed pupils have met wiPj ha* afforded, another 
unequivocal proof of the growing success of tho scheme in these <. tricts. As a rule, they 
nave been received back most cordially, and have smoothly and. successfully opened t lien* 
patshalas. . In some cases they found patshala houses ready made for them, in others »* dun- 
tary subscriptions already collected for the purpose. In all cases tho villagers lmvo placed 
tho patslinlas in some one of their houses, and are, where necessary, making bi , enaratto"S 
for separate house accommodation. At first, however, mauy of tho villages ingeniously 
argued that, as house accommodation forms no part of the contract, (an omission which I 
have desired my deputies to supply in future contracts,) that item neoes nrily devolves ou 
Government. To consider that Government should do each and everything ]j { »« over been 
an innate idea with most in this country, and from the same cause arose the plea of non¬ 
payment of fejs. The presence- of the deputy inspectors, however, has settled, oris settling, 
all matters satisfactorily. 

“The mode of opening a patshala in this quarter is rather curious. After our letter: 
and credentials arc made over by the pass&l guru to the zemindars, naib, or the mundidj 
the latter assemble tho.leading men and settle with them all the preliminaries. The village 
priest is then called in and a propitious day fixdd* upon, as for all Native undertakings' of 
importance. This being done, a drum or tom-tom is sent round to proclaim the circumstance 
to the neighbouring villages and at the nearest fair; many ofthe vilifies ofteu accompany¬ 
ing the tom-tom all the W»y round, manifesting great delight in so doing. White moving 
t] 11 ough Kungporo I accidentally came in contact with ono of these interesting proclaim^* 
fions, aud stopped to seo the patshala opened the next day, to the great delight of ihe 
pcoplo. 

“Tho patshalas appeared to mo as fast rising in importance, and many of them ’ 
doubt not will, .without losing their peculiar character, vie with tho best managed Yernacu- 
I tr schools, while many of them already surpass in numerical strength any Government oj 
Aided Village school in this quarter, and as such have excited a keen sensation. 

• “ Income of ttte Certificated Teachers.— W ith the number attending each patshala* 

the income of the guru is fast vising. Some of them already draw nearly lbs. 15 pci* mouth, 
inclusive of the* Government allowance. In many places the people pay a voluntary sub* 
soription in addition to schooling fees from boys; mothers the schooling fee has liven 
commuted into a regular monthly sum, which the managers pay into the bands of the guru, 
while some of them are fed and iodged gratis . 

,, " 110 ottfc Pat .IAEA PfpttJ are ?—I had reason iu my last published lleporl f«> say 

1 a '* own ^vision is pe udiavly the land of the niasses. In Diuagoporo and Knngjmr 

< 0 lv, mly feel that I am working among the lower classes. 5 Tho more 1 have seen tho 
w'froln ,1 d ':f Cl!im Iiu “y°P«^ Reports of tho Deputy Inspectors, as wl-U 

111 " ’ 1 1 have myself observed and felt, 1 have little hesitation in stating that, of tin 
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number of students attending my 179 village improved patehalas, liulf iu Rajshabyc and 
fully three-quarters in Din age pore and Iiuiigporo belong to the pure masses. The following 
table will fully elucidate the fact: — 

Table III . 


Dibtbict, 

Numbbb of Schools. 

} 

NUMBBB 01* STUBKUTS OZT THE llOLLS 

02T 31st March 1867. 

Middle 

Class. 

Lower 

Class. 

Total. 

Middle 

Class. 

Lower 

Class. 

Total, 

Dinageporc . 


49 

' 49 

... 

1,006 

1,006 

Rujahuhye 

12 

50 

62 

450 

1,534 

1,984 

Rungporc 

8 

60 

68 

340 

1,436 

1,776 

Total 

20 

159 

170 


3,976 

4,766 


“Thus there are 20 middle class schools, with 790 pupils against 159 (or eight times 
the number) of lower class schools, with 3,976 pupils, out of :i total of 179 schools and 
1,766 boys; while the deputy Inspector of Dinageporc has not ouc middle class school 

to show'. 

*' Boa rim: in mind, however, that middlo class schools contain low'cr class pupils, and 
LliP' lower class schools include children of the higher and middle classes of society, and 
t.) a t the majority of tho pupils of one or the other description determine tho actual 
eh.-;* to which a school belongs, the general deductions recorded above are fully borne out. 
A clo rr census taken by the Deputy Inspector of Rajahahyo more clearly indicates that, of 
hi 1,981 pupils, 296 belong to the higher classes, 699 to the middle classes, and 989, or 
one-half, to the lower classes or masses. 

“ If tlus fair prospect shall continue to brighten, ns I expect it will, wc may soon hope 
to see comm* !j learning diffused among those son9 of the soil who were previously imper¬ 
vious to education. As might be supposed, those boys often leave school to tend cattle or 
to help in the fields. But as I do not aspire to impart to them anything beyond a fair 
knowledge of writing, reading, and arithmetic, such as will come home to their every-day 
action in life, their occasional absence cannot much tell on their progress. 

“ Government and yourself may, indeed, rejoice that here the lowest strata are reached 
and fermented, but as one immediately in charge of the work, I cannot yet dismiss the 
appud ension that tbe descent is too rapid, that the higher and middle walks of society, who 
e>ercise such a decided influence on the masses, have not adequately advanced in this quarter 
to enable me to have a sufficient hold on the people. 

“ Baboo Bhoodeb Mookurjcc who has hud the greatest practical* experience of the 
scl ore ». pronounces it as ‘ quite powerless * to educate the masses, for says lie—* In schools 
d< .- igned exclusively for the masses, not only must every ordinary item of expenditure be borne 
by < Joy* nnnent, but even their books must be supplied to the children gratis, and occasionally 
prize , in cash or articles of food and clothing, offered to them as bribes for their regular 
uLianla - ■ :• t .school.* 

"i will ii d go the whole length with the Baboo, but 1 must yet observe that a greater 
elasticity must be given to the scheme to enable it Actually to fulfil what it lms so auspH- 
miriy begun in this t, f placating the masses. As the Annual Report irf 

jjot exactly the place where quefltions yet to nc decided ought to lx < this, 

re-; rv< d for ft >.cpnraic comhiunica ou. In the mam time nothing will be v.anting on our 
ji.'fvf. to follow up tli** improvement of the mass and to raulcr ilic pai-f lus still more, 
a l trAOfi v c. 

IMPBOVXD OboATUZATIOK op Pat.'-tiat,as.— A Cods of Rules providing for every 
por-abJo OMiitingency- -for tho gradual improvement- of patshnlas and the payment of monthly 
stipends; fox? granting leave of absence to teachers and officiating arrangements; for the 
cmirse of study and payment of ftts; for the management of local Committees and 
inspection bv deputy inspectors; and foully for the sclf-impiv-cment of the touchers 
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Selves—Las Loon framed, based on a careful consideration of the wants and conditions 
ol' the people among whom we arc laboring, and without materially deviating from rule 
already existing on the subject. This renders it unnecessary to reiterate them here. 


<SL 


“Those Rules, I have every reason to hope, will have the salutary ettect of gradually 
organizing the patshalas, so us to make them on the one hand preparatory schools for the 
higher and middle classes ; and on the other, the grand lever to move uud elevate the 
musses so greatly preponderating in this quarter. 

(t Summary or Work.—E xactly eleven months previous to this date I had only the 
three training schools and their attached patshalas, mustering in all nine school?, -16G 
hoys and 28 girls. I have now 188 schools, attended by 5,209 boys and 92 girls; Gius 
showing an increase of 179 schools,—1,743 boys and 61 girls. 

“ Most of the patshalas luwe been opened during the course of the last month, while 
the oldest of them have not yet completed their third month. If the present Report had, 
as usual,, brought the narratives down to 30tli April instead of to 31st March, we should, 
judging from the rapid accession of pupils to these patshalas, have gained a hirge 
percentage on the present number and local resources. 


“The Training ScnooLS.—The following table shows at one view the strength and 
resources of the training schools during the past session:— 


Table IV. 


c 

o 

1 

Training 

Schools. 

Date when 
established. 

Number of pupils on the 
31 t March 1807. 

Monthly average. 

Daily average. 

Expenditure. 

tso 

q 

If 

C :3 

i* 

Is 

O rt 

4j a 

a 

o « 

2 3* 

o w a 

*■* x, 1 

j** 

Current. 

Extraordinary. 

Total. 







Rs. As. P. 

Rs. As. P. 

Ra. As. P. 

ft*:. As. 1\ 

Us. Ah. F. 

] 

Dinarropore. 

21st Dec. 1805 

78 

70* 5 

67*7 

;4,830 0 0 

305 O 0 

5,135 0 0 

o o n 

6 3 11 

2 

Unjshu|.iyu . 

15th Nov. 

77 

80*45 

01*8 

5,702 9 0 

335 3 O 

0.< 7 12 0 

on o 

#5 4 7 

3 

Ilungporo,,, 

29th Dee. ., 

80 

85* 5 

69'9 

5,410 16 0 

275 14 7 

5,i HO 13 7 

0 0 7 

5 t 1 



Total ... 

235 

236*55 

192*4 

15,913 14 0 

906 1 7 

10,910 0 1 

ofta 

0 2 3 


“ The improved patshalas which these institutions have given birth to are distributed 
ns follows:— 

Table V . 





u 

aJ 

a 

p 

Numwui 01 ? PUPILS 

ON TUB 31st MaRCU 
1807. 

» 

rq 

§* 

p. 

Cm 

0 d 

0 c 

2.9 

< 

P 

6.? 

> g 

1 M 

O 

H 

-M *2 

J -4 

O 

«o 

& 

Name of Deputy Inspector. 

*** Zillah. 

3 

O 

U 

34 

1 3 

- 

Hindoos. 

to 

3 

•X 3 

Cl 

3 

0 

A 

a 

if 

s 

§ 

i 

H 

O 

^ a 
o° 

in ri 

0 g 

oS . 

■^1 

g Ol 

I- 2 * 

0 

0 tr -3 

3.P a 

|sa 

0 

1 

baboo Gobindo Chunder 

Dinagepore... 

-^ 

49 

f 

410 

689 

1 

1,006 

20*63 

Bs.A P. 

2 0 7’S 

Ua, A. 1 *. 

0 1 0*0 

1 

2 

Ghuckerbutty. 

Baboo Woma Kanth Dups... 

Rajshahyo ... 

62 

1,159 

825 


1,934 

32 

2 2 0*7 

0 0 117 

8 

Baboo Hur> 3 Hui* Dass 

Rungpore ... 

08 

772 

999 

14 

j 1,770 

2011 

1 8 8*4 

0 1 117 



Total ... 

179 


2,404 

15 

1,700 

j 26*2 i 

i 1 V 5*U 

11 1 r 



— -- ^ 

1 ■T 1 '" 1 * 
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63. These extracts have been given at length, because there is so 
very little on the subject in the Director’s Report, and because of the 
Jio’ht thev throw upon the important cpiestion ot the classes that aie 
reached “by that system, from which the extension of elementary 
education is now expected by the Authorities in Bengal. . On the one 
hand we have the decided testimony of one of the mam promoters 
of the scheme that the patshalas “ never were, and are not now, pure 
mass schools, and that their conversion into mass schools is not practi¬ 
cable or desirable.” On the other hand, we have the statement ot 
Baboo Kassee Kanth Mookerjee, that the lowest strata are reached and 
permeated j although the Baboo seems to doubt the expediency of 
Government undertaking such a task, and he has evidently a decided 
prejudice in favor of the view referred to above, tlie “ downward fil¬ 
tration of education through the higher classes.” 



64 The working of the modified system in Assam is thus des¬ 
cribed by Mr. Porter, the Inspector of the North-East Division 

“Textual Assam Nobmal SonooLS. -In May 1866 three Normal schools were 
^ x ~ established in Assam at the places marginally noted. The 

object of these schools is to improve the condition of the 
indigenous village school teachers in Assam, by giving them 
Boctsaugor- an opportunity of receiving a year’s instruction as well as 

training them in the art of teaching. The plan adopted is the 
fame as that so successfully being carried out by Baboo Bhoodeb Mookerjee and others in 
jk’_ral. Each pupil teacher receives a stipend of four Rupees per mensem during his stay 
: t clio Normal School Before admission lie enters into an agreement to teach for a term 
Ci' years at 6ome village school on a certain salary, while the villagers enter into another 
i,;-j cement to receive him as their gurumciliashoy and to send their children to his 
pntshaht. In Assam provision has boen made for 144 patshalas, or indigenous schools, 
ns follows:— 


“ Lac or Assam . 

12, ® Rs. 6 . 

vE, (S $j ••• 

Total 

“ The total amount 


Rs. 


Central Assam. 

Rs. 

Upper Assam. 

Ra 

72 

6, 1 

% Rs. 0 ... . 

.. 30 

12, ($ Rs. G ... 

72 

190 

18, 1 

I „ 5 ... . 

.. 90 

28,® „ 6 ... . 

HO 

202 


Total 

.. 120 

Total 

.. 212 


sari<itionedfor (he whole of Assam is, therefore, 600 per mensem. 


«'jj lc establishment of the Normal classes and the number of stipends available every 
year wore fixed as follows :— 


GowTutify, 

Rs. A. P. 

Pundit ... 50 0 0 

Allowance for circulat- 

iup books . 6 0 0 

Couth w'LiieieB. 2 0 0 

lCstiKc.i*, @KS.4... 01 0 0 


Total ... 121 0 0 


Tezporc. 

Rs. A. P. 

Pundit. CO 0 0 

Allowance for circulat¬ 
ing books . 5 0 0 

Contingencies. 2 0 0 

8 stipends, @ Rs, 4 ... 32 0 0 


Total ... 80 o 0 


Secbsaugor. 

Pundit ... ... , ••• 

Ulowancc for circu¬ 
lating books. 

Contingencies... 

La stipends. @ Bs. 4.. 

Total 


Rs. A.P. 
50 0 o 


109 0 0 


52 0 


scJ 

Yfl 

«gl 


“ Making a total of Its. 319 per mensem. 

, . . ■ -> „„i. us iatcffritv, and 37 pnpil teachers with Normal 

K tins scheme is carried o . ^ fAn-h of tlie indigenous scliools of Aw-am, hi four 
lie >1 eeHHieates are sent^out every^e whool* with varus, and we slmil either have 

m-s we -hall huve Biiptlicd polish the Normal scho6ls. The question is 

increase the mnubc of i naliFy u iruru to teach even the elementary course 

bother a year’s training ia sufficientto q «'* - 


inimr is sutlicicn-B to ijuumj - »*- - - " V', ~T, c ^' me ntary course 

, imng “ . jg \ ml m ■ pend-holders are so den 

,!, i, required «M . pm i. md, nUAulto « 

" ® ' ,[ 1 . ;i • to procure nmu who will cntci mto the necessary noreemrmte 

;r £x KUw«.•*» »m- ;rc«i 
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school will eventually do a vast deal of good, and raise the standard of education iu the 
indigeneous schools. 'Flic Assamese, however apathetic they may he in other matters, 
evince a strong desire for education, both English and Vernacular. This is fully proved by 
the number of private institutions scattered about in the villages, and the large attendance 
at most of the Government Vernacular and indigeneous schools. The Coftmni -sioner of 
Assam remarked in his Report for 1864-65 : ‘the desire shown by the Assamese to obtain 
instruction may appear but languid,’ but it is the only subject about which I have found 
them take any interest at all, 

“ Gown att v Normal School. —At the commencement of the year 25 candidates from 
villages iu Kamrocp applied for admission. Out of these 16 were chosen. The Pundit, 
Baboo Obhoy Churn Bhuttacharjee, is an excellent scholar and takes great interest in. his 
pupils. At the close of the year au examination was held by the Head Pundit of tho 
Gowhatty collegiate school, and 13 of the stipend-holders obtained certificates of quali¬ 
fication,’ and proceeded to join their village schools. The training school in connection 
with the Normal school lias been a great success. There were no less than 85 naraer, 
the rolls at the close of the year. Tho total yearly expenditure of the Normal school 
amounted to Its. 1,292-15, and the average monthly cost to Government of educa' ing each 
pupil was Rs. 7-5-6. 

“ Tezpore Normal School. — There are eight stipend-holders in this school. They 
all entered into written agreements to servo in any part of Central Assam. The I) puty 
Inspector reports that ho found it very difficult at first to persuade candidates to enter 
into the requisite agreements. The total expenditure of tho school during the year has 
been Rs. 885, and the overage monthly cost to Government of educating each pupil is 
Rs. 10-11-4. 


“ Selbsatjgor Normal School. —This school, owing to the negligence and apathy of 
Baboo Preolall Burrooah, late Deputy Inspector of Schools in Upper 
failure. No agreements were taken from tho candidates, and, therefore, ds were 

given to them. The Head Pundit, Baboo Chundro Mohun Blmttacho^jee, is an auie man, 
and it is to he hoped that the school will flourish this year under a. now deputy inspect r. 
When I was at Seehsaugor, in March, I explained fully to the pundit the nature of bis 
duties; but as he justly remarked, ‘if the deputy inspector did not sole . i ? slipep.!- 
holders, he conld not himself go out into tho Mofussil and secure them/ The school has 
cost Government Rs. 4S8-12-10 during tho past official year.” 

65. I will now notice the working of the other two systems,— 
the circle system (for an account of which see 
of the Note for 1SG5-GG,) and the 
of the Sanscrit toles or schools 
philosophy and religion of the 
Hindoos are taught through the medium of the Sanscrit language. 
With regard to the former, the Inspector of the South-east Divisfon 
reports:— 

u Working- op the Circle System, fins system has now been carried to such a point 
that many Circle schools compote for the Vernacular Scholarships, and (as the Deputy 
Inspector of Vikrampore has pointed out) the boys who this year stood second and third in 
the examination list came from Circle schools. The Circle system does not extend like the 
grant-in-aid system, because in the former a fixed sum is allowed, remaining the same from 
y> r to year; whereas in the latter the sum contributed by Government is increased hugely 
from year to year. The capacity of the Circle system for diffusing education has not yet 
been tested. The number of schools in many circles has been reduced from three to two, 
and not unfreqnently the 1st class of each school is peripatetic with the pundits. By 
these means the Circle schools have been brought up (or nearly up) to the standard of the 
aided schools. It appears, therefore, the same class of scholars are given the same education 
by tho Circle schools as by many grant-in-aid schools, but at a very much lower cost tc 
Government. 


System of Circle Teachers 
and of improvement of Sans¬ 
crit Toles. 


paragraph 171 
improvement 
which the 


m 


<{ Thu advantages of the Circle system over the grant-in-aid system appear to be -1st, 
tin-ri; is under the Circle system no possibility of fraud; 2nd, there is complete supervision; 
fur the Circle pundit, being an officer of the department, complains quite soon enough ii 
UK- managers do not keep a proper School house and efficient musters. To enabt/ thi 
l u li \ lully to re-place the grant-in-aid schools, it will bo none.- ivy to permit circle: 

0 UJic °o!y. and to facilitate the introduction of English into the Circle schools. The 
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^rant-in-' ul system mull5plies schools in districts where the educational idea is pretty well 
c't iMi-die'l hut it not well adapted to produce new schools in the more backward portion 
of'syJlict/Coimllah, or Mymensing, in which Circle schools can be extended without 
diihrulty. 

“The Circle system is particularly well suited for female schools. The girls will not 
leav" their own village (or rather division of a village) oven for half a mile to attend a 
school. It frequently happens, therefore, that three small girls’ schools at most a mile 
apart can he established, which will support a Circle Pundit, but which will by no means 
■ lipport three Grant-in-aid establishments. I applied to you some mouths ago for means to 
meet tlie-c eases.” 


66. The improvement of the Sanscrit tolcs is thus noticed 

“ Saxscrit 'Poles. — A sum of Its. 500 was placed at the disposal of the Inspector 
of Schools of this Division for the encouragement of Sanscrit tolcs, with a view to improv¬ 
ing the character of the education in them. I regret to have to report that up to tno 
nr' sent time n«‘xt to nothing has been effected. The tolcs are situated almost entirely m 
the district of the Deputy Inspector of Vikrampore, who reports that the pundits hesitate 
to rect ive Government money, i. c., money given by men who arc not Hindoos when the 
Nobodvip Pundits, moreover, have not declared an opinion on (he propriety of so doing, 
iftcr very protracted negotiations, the Deputy InspecSP of Vikranipore 1ms jtwt lately 
informed me that the pundits are taking a more liberal view, and that he hopes something 
maylv done. There can he no question of the importance of tins matter, in the San¬ 
scrit tolcs arithmetic and geography are ignored, the education being confined to learning 
til Sanscrit grammar and strings of Sanscrit texts. The Deputy Inspector of 
Dicca remarks that these Tolc Pundits exercise more supremacy over the minds of the 
people ih'in m iv oD •• class of meu, and that, if they could bo induced to quit the sophistries 
e injunction of the Sinriti, the progress of enlightenment in Bengal 
would v and rapid.” 

67. Such aro the special systems of diffusing elementary education 
nmong- the masses of Bengal, and such is the account given of them 
during the year under review 

With regard to the system from which the greatest results are now 
expected—the system of training gurus—I 
Pcmorks on- system of train- caQ110 t hope to have given a very precise 
indigenous %r j ew of t j ie va ] ue 0 f these results, because I 

am unable to form any such view after care¬ 
ful perusal of the Inspectors’ Reports. There is an apparent haziness in 
two important points,— first, as to the qualifications of a trained guru ; 
and secondly, as to the classes who are really affected by the movement. 
It will be seen that Mr. Porter, the inspector of Assam, says jlia , as a 
rule, the year’s training gives only a « general s “f^ e q 7/ t L ^ 1 

though Baboo Bhoodeb Mookeijee annexes the qnes^^ of^ r 

nations for the year, he does not Hltow- tbe prcc^ cleg Wg ^ 

veti aired for a pass. The second point is si • hlcpec tors, and I find that 
geou above the conflicting views of the tw 1, n notes the follow- 

"IXrT Lpe'otor, Baboo Bbooclob Mootajee origirily 

Mo.'iM fct giving iJmtim to theses, have boon i» facWJu- 
“eating the children of the middle class. 

68 V can find nothing in the Director’s Report to throw any light 
upon the question, indeed the subject is> hardlynoticed5 and in the 
jv-viev/ of (be local Govt 
year, the management 


Ing masters 
Schools. 


cod the subject is hardly nouceci ah all; and in the 
Sovernint nt upon the operations of the preceding’ 
of the, system under Baboo Bhoocleb Mookerjeo 
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sommeud'ed, but it is casually stated in tbe same paragraph that the 
'primary object of these schools is “ to induce the masses to educate 
themselves/'—a view which, as will have been seen, the Baboo now 
rather repudiates. 


69. On the whole, excluding the operation of the regular grant- 

BevSlv of systems of clemen- the f. eSCnt *M e . ° f <C, S - 

- tion in Bengal would seem to bo this— The 


tary education of Bengal. 


purely Government system of elementary 
education is very insignificant and is practically at a stand-still as re¬ 
gards extension, there being apparently no intention and no funds to 
enlarge it. The Circle system, though it lias worked with considerable 
success during the last 11 years, and is highly spoken of by those in¬ 
spectors who have tried it, is now apparently being neglected in favor 
of tbe newer system of training gurus, although there is nothing in 
die reports to show the grounds of the preference. The newer system 
alone is comparatively extensive in its operation and receives the largest 
amount of support, as being the most pf ' "usr means of reaching the 
masses. . But this system shares in the general-ejection to the grant 
m-aid principle when applied to the masses, in so far as its operation ' 
to improve schools already in existence and not to establish 


where, primd facie the need is most urgent. As yet, t' o, it iz really on 
a very small scale; in its operation it is not always effectual as regards 
the training of the gurus; it does not even in all eases reach the mas. es, 
and only Imperial funds are available to extend it. Either, tlnnviW- 
the view put forward by Baboo Bhoodeb Mookerjee may be adopted arm 
the attempt to reach the masses be postponed, or funds must be foam’ 
for the general .extension of the system, both to masses wherever it is 
tried, and all over Bengal. To do this, either a large Imperial « T .iut 
mil be required—and this would probably render necessary Imperial 
taxation or some of the funds now devoted to the higher Government 
colleges and schools may be diverted to the lower, or a local cdu- 
ca lonal rate may be raised in the manner recommended in the Despatch 
and similar to the cesses which exist in other provinces This latter 

the Educational Authorities „ri„v to them/ 
patch oi 18o9 ; it was then suggested as feasible by the Home Govern¬ 
ment,, it has ^en urged by th© Director during the year under review, 
but nas been decided by the local Government to be premature still. 


is 
them 


/0. I have now given some idea of the action of Government as 
Concluding remarks on the re 8’ art \ s primary education in each province, 

* <1 T*XT fl.ll C I n { ^ . I 1 D C? A Y T A I'n 1 A WN rt «« /\ a. •» ^ 1 -% ^ i. _ 


conducting remarks on the primary eaucauon in eacn province, 

fet-u rni systems of elementary and of the several systems from which future 

mKS and ° n thS dilfiCUlty results must bc expected. The .conclusion 
v , TTr T appears to be this—The local authorities of 

Aon hern and Western India have generally determined that an expon- 
? ,turo e( l ual ^ at least one per cent, of the land revenue, in addition 
o any pm ate expenditure which the locality can supply, ought to bo 
low- l lh ° P T1 " mai y instruction of the masses, i. <?., to schools of the 
<J 01 olass whether Government or aided. Funds have accordiim-lv 


on raiser 


- envied, i iimis uctvtj acuoi im^iv 

a oy local educational rates which are not voluntary, and af 

lKI m rrliKfiV.,, 4^ 4Ur> i_ . i '• 


uiuUih V, hi ’ VV- : u , u ; MV Wb voluntary, ana ai 

tin* I r d t - 1 ‘tuition to the land tax ; have no real connection will 

t G ^ co pfe that tho land tax is the measure of their assessment 
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But the fact that the land tax lias been permanently settled in one 
province has been supposed to be a bar to the levy of an educational rate 
in that province, whereas there is apparently no such bar because there is 
no real connection between such a rate and the land tax which 
fixed on calculations into which the element of a general provision ior 
primary instruction did not enter ” 

Taking an expenditure equal to one per cent, of the land revenue to 
be the « proportionate share” of public funds to which, in panpph 14, 
I referred, the following table will show the older provinces where t , 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Excess of 
column 3 over 
column 4. 

Provinces. 

Land Revenno 
in 180G-G7. 

One per cent, on 
Land Revenue- 

Actual expenditure from 
public funds on lower 
ol£°c Schools, (jovera- 
ment and Aided. 

\— 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Bengal 

3,850,000 

38,500 

10307* 

28,193 


4,227,500 

42,275 

4,603f 

37,(172 



»’ Note 
, (Mf. 


* 01 this, £7,14/ omy uum mpi*. 
f Of this, £1,940 only from Imperial funds. 

This table should be compared with the table given m para- 
,;5o fromwHoli it will l>e seen how largely ... Bengal the total 
expenditure on education exceeds hooper cent, of the land revenue. 

71 lathe extracts from the Directors' Reports below, further 
’f the subiect will be found, but it does not appear from any 
report that the instructions of the Educational Code with rogait o 
«advertising for, and liberally rewarding, the best translations ^ 
T\,olish works into the Vernacular languages are being earned out. 
fe tn te no question of the stimulus which this 

to elementary Vernacular education, of 1, "lia 

attention* Indeed it seems - pon o c > , 1861*^ of removing* 

the very important''- ste P t ^^ tl f c yi rst Arts and B. A. Examinations, 
"Vernacular ^ instructions issued ten years previously. 

nt; .y no■. tend l0 .'-°" n c f nd for the encouragement of literature, 
INld^oStatrl 1 precisely in the manner 
pronoSed in the Educational Codq. 

1 70 In concluding this part of the subject, it may be remarked 

that however much the systems in the various pr ovinces of th is country 


V . nI , motoat against this step will l>c found in the letter from tlic Pnnoiini 

* A S&AiafrL*! a •ted Mwk October 1801, and referred to in paragraph 275 of tu 
v,, u ; UU Education lor ibOo-Ob, 


id 

tho 
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_ er in their development and in the manner of finding* funds for 
elementary education, it is curious to trace their general accordance with 
the principles recently enunciated by* one of the greatest 3i]nglish 
Authorities on the subject. 

c . ,^ 8 the elementary education of the humbler classes, there are certain principle.; 

“ which lire now pretty well established and agreed upon, namely:— firstly, that the 
** education of the poor ought not to be left, wholly to private enterprise, but ought to ho 
‘' undertaken by the State; secondly , that the State represent in education not the vligions, 
u but (be secular element; thirdly , that the best way of carrying on education was n it- by i 
“ centralized system, hut by the calling forth of* local energy; fourthly, that tilt work 
'•should be tested and superintended by Government, and not by those who carry on the 
‘‘ work; and fifthly , that State aid ought to he given to schools, not merely for being in 
“ °x^tence or showing a certain attendance on their books, but for a certain amount of 
‘ cOiciency ; that in short, it is the business of the State to ascertain the results and to uav 
“ m proportion to them.” * J 

73. It was stated in a former paragraph, that elementary education 

Fourth noticeable point- was perhaps one of the least successful points 
statistics of Female Education. 
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In Bengal. 


tion of paragraphs 202 to 226 of the review of last yeai 


which the statistical tables disclose. A further 
perusal of the tables will show that female edu- 

aceoi " ’ Joeed to g ive ^ frora 

sevora. arts, so as to carfT ou . histqjy 
the mov .meat in each prov mce > m contmua- 
9 rA' flip vp-vriQrtr nf lncf. t/phi • annex ill the 


margin the statistics of female education in Bengal. 
Statistics . 
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Schools under Grant- 
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Ditto not under In¬ 
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Rs. 
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Rs. As. P. 
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6 13 0 


nil 

7,000 
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71,821 


1,449 

7,015 


0,364 


60 0 0 
82 8 0 


'duced 


the attendance from 97 to 55, but that there are hopes of 


ment 

must be con l et 
that a beginning 
only has been 
made, there being 
but one Normal 
and one ordinary 
school. The 
latter institu¬ 
tion, the Bcthune 
School in Cal¬ 
cutta, was found¬ 
ed in 1850 by 
Mr. Bcthune,tlieu 
President' of the 
Council of Edu¬ 
cation, and was 
assumed by Go- 
v e r n m e n t iu 
1856. It will be 
seen from the 
Director’s Report 
that the levy of 
a fee of one 
Rupee a month 
has recent!v re- 
-.1 ii.~ 


cno-n 


‘“ft Q f c t,; ^ a Normal class for the training- of Native female, teachers, 


so * :o utilise the large Government 


grant 


which now fields a 


Mr. Low., on Education, Times, November d, L8G7- 
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™ inadequate return.'' Of the aided schools there appear to be 8 
in the Central Division with 8,183 pupils, the numbers m the last five 
y.iais having nearly tripled, but the inspector complains that the stand¬ 
ard of instruction attained is by no means so satisfactory as the numeri¬ 
cal increase, the education afforded being “ very elementary; owing to 
the earlv a^e at which girls cease to attend school after their betrothal. 
The account -iven by the Inspector of the South-East Division, which 
contains 41 schools' with 745 pupils on the grant-m-aid system,, am 
07 schools with 348 pupils, that receive allowances under othei lules, 
is still less encouraging. Speaking of the latter he says 

' “Tho female schools which I have seen consist in general of three to 
apmwltag about ami inldng their fingers in copying letters on stops of 
oim or two could attempt a very little reading. The giving of Government money tot • 
can only he ju lined on the understanding that they are the beginning ot a diftcrc t s X m. 
If these girls arc to ho removed when they get eight or nine ypm old, some 

cl.ihln n of four or five years old, the matter may as well be g««-n up. I hav - t 
fuimlo -clioois or e better sort At Pulwa Ifcgoom 

well. They can do compound lopgdivMonconwt^-^ ^1 y Examination. But here tho 
rather better than some classes preparing 101 too umvu . , ( 

eldest girl was 15 years of uuma .', nrnago. r ..... -m read w< ., and learn 

;>poie "eography. At je in Bnrrisuul 'iris acquitted themselves well in lauding, 

arithur-tlc, end gengi^j, At Bungla Bi. . School, Dacca, the girls can read well and 

explain fairly; in geo: and arithmetic they can do but little. This school contains 

76 girls and i‘ irted by the subscriptions of European residents and a I 

Qovcrmu' nt mt p ( ,p U ty Inspector tells me that if a fee of one anna wore exacted, 

U 10 n ’ i..,bcr of "-iris would certainly ho reduced bolow 20, and probably the school would 
;, f ipear.” 

The Inspector of the North-West Division says— 

« Ffwal'e Educ \ticw.— 1 have not encouraged tho establishment of girls’ schobln 
bocause I know that competent teachers for this division are not to be had, and without 
. would be a delusion. Wo want a training school to begin with, and 
il ; 1 snrelv time that the moral and social elevation of the people—pi omotevlcvcrywheie 
the better home and social influences, which arc the fruit ot female education s hou ■ 

1V provided for in the same way that instruction for boys has long since been. I hchtv e 
tl, t > training school for girls is practicablej mid, further, that the succe- of the 
c\nvru-( nt would be ensured against failure by the personal influence and co-operation of 
pi.|iadics Who would be only too glad to find something to do especially when 1 ho work 
ii 0 : 1 c towards which they must bo drawn by the natural sympathy of their sex \Vith.» 
•• l school worked under tho 


ht at ion, tho v. 


atactica mouei bui'Jui, wuihtu tiuuu - « . . , . , 

•dcrfnl effect of female education would be exhibited to a sceptical awl jealous 

. . .. ,, ..1 ... ii....,» Vi.-* nv.l lilrnwt.hci'. 


pcoplo \ their prejudices against education for women, whom- they believe to h° evii oltogctl 
laid i erium to ho made very much worse by knowledge, would bo and 

naturally spring up as trained teachers wore raised, who wowl nav 
discipline, and occupation for the mind, pleasant to tho pupil. 

Mr Porter, Inspector of North-East Division, writes— 

.. FK ;.« isri* ttyssss, 1 "^ t 

Deputy Inspector writes thus. ■ v ^ this year the Painful duty of noticing 

t faMiabment of some w.v giv - * relief\o this, i may mention tkattho 

Ul ‘ ' ?!; rftkSS t Kg «Tried on more est^ively thanhenitofore, and 

l , , rnnidiv -ivin'- .v.ivbefore the general spread of education. lh» hapt, state ol thing.: i«. 
- i : m.’8*nr (hi.- to the 'exertion* of my pundits, who are eve.- ready to dot, •» 

u of .female education. It™ no[ 


..... Posb 'O promote ine cause oi v„..v...- -- -- --- - ro - - 

v 0 there is a school many a Hindoo lady of respectable family 
in almost even no. r ‘ ..m.« —n....wra t.bn vilWnV 


the Go-^dns, tho Sandyals, 


eroineru u. v'i'iiwi *“ vi v .. ./ v r v '* ' “wnuy 

i;:; 1 ::: ZUmti a<&g and ’ ding. I will particularly notice the village of Adomdigy, whore 
,m8 •• ‘ - •• and the Cbowdtertes, are privately taftflhing fheif was ai d gist, re 

man ■ other villages whore similar interest 1ms been displayed 
tl noticiiur two or three instances that fell under my own 
ys ago a Native Deputy Magistrate of the station 
Slushoo bhikya, Part II, and in the course of 
l commenc' d giving instruction to his wiC,. ai.„„* 


ft) veil and write. I cun munci—^ 

. I Bin'll content myself with noticing two or 

imwoiiftl observation. Only a Mv A ~" . 

tdlcd on me, and arked .or a c .py ot 

ivr^di.'U 1 came to Irurti PpUic f;;• w llW \ v , ri i About 

tin same time mi Amlah of the Mugistvalc s Court, who is upwards of 40 years of ago, 
scut for a copy of Shishoo Shifty:, and a - late, and I subsequently cAinc to learn that he also 


miST/fy 
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betam teaching liis wile. It was on the 28thnlU.no that amoohtear paid me a visit. 
and asked my advice as to what books ought to be placed in his wife’s hands, who had 
already finished the three parts of SHishoo Shikya and Choritaboli. These facts arc signifi¬ 
cant, and tend to show that feelings of antagonism towards female education have almost 
disappeared. 


" e IIow is it tliat when you speak thus hopefully of the zenana system, you Luce only 
four schools for girls in your district, is a question which naturally suggods itself. The 
answer is simple. In the present state of female education, the grant-in-aid sy. tom is not 
applicable to it, at least not in a poor district like Bograh. It is not very difficult to 
overcome the opposition of the people to have tlicir daughters educated, hut it is next to 
in.pi ssible to make them contribute any thing, however trifling, towards the purpose. 
While there arc Government Vernacular schools for hoys in almost every district of Bengal, 
I cannot understand why there should not be schools for girls i\9 well, entirely maintained 
by the State. To make femalo education popular, it is necessary that this ififUilgcueo 
should be conceded to such districts at least where education is still in a backward state.’ 


“ In Dinagcpore, tlic Raigunj Girls’ School is attended by 32 girls, whose progress 
and attendance has been satisfactory.” 


It will be seen from the extract below from the Report of 
Director of Public Instruction, that a great deal also appears to be 
done by zenana associations. These useful societies seem to be uu 
l-.nown out of the Bengal presidency. They are, in fact, small Missionary 
societies, formed and conducted by ladies with the view of carrying 
religious instruction into the homes of the Natives. The lady teachers 
arc peripatetic and conduct small schools, containing from about 
three to 12 girls and women, in the private apartments of the richer 
Natives. The associations receive grants-in-aid from Government, 
which are now restricted to one Rupee monthly for the pupils actually bi 
attendance. In 186G-67 these grants amounted to Rs. >.711, while 
the private subscriptions amounted to Rs. 16,890-13-6. There wove 
50 teacher employed, and the average daily attendance of f;iris was 
756. Of course, in making grants to such societies, tho principle of 
perfect religious neutrality is not lost sight of, and these associations 
are only so far recognised by the State as a means of furthering the 
cause of secular education. 


75. In Bombay, the Director of Public Instruction expressed an 
Bombay opinion in his report for 18G3-G0 that tho 

public education, properly so called, of vo- 
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men is incom¬ 
patible' with 
.the system of 
infant mar¬ 
riages and with 
many of the 
existing pre¬ 
judices on tho 
most delieato 
subjects. He 
believes, how¬ 
ever, that tho 
education and 
civilization of 
the male por¬ 
tion of tin} 
people in India, 
together with 

























the example of the European community, will inevitably bring in the 
education of the women in India, —but that this result will be very 
gradual, and subsequent'to many important social changes. In hi: 
Report* ho states that Government can hardly be said to have “ com¬ 
menced undertaking female education in Western India.” Some of 
the difficulties in the way of the movement in Scind are thus described 
by the Inspector. 

“ Female Education. —The subject of female education is surrounded with great 
difficulties id Scind. The people have very strong prejudices agaiuts its introduction. The 
zenana system is still in force among all classes except the very lowest. Even little girls are 
not allowed to go unveiled. Such is the sensitiveness of Scindhees with respect to every thing 
relating to their females, that they think it indecorous to speak or allude to their 
female relatives in public. There is again the difficulty in respect to character, to which I 
have already alluded, in the case of Hindoo girls. These reasons sufficiently show why 
femalo education has hitherto made no progress whatever, nor aro there any immediate 
prospects c>f a movement in that direction. Indeed, until educated Natives themselves 
become alive to the importance of femalo education, and exert- themselves to overcome tii 
prejudices of their less enlightened fellow-countrymen, it cannot be expected." 


76. 


Madras. 


Statistics . 

Government Schools... nil 
Aided ft 75 

Pupils ...3,109 

Rs. A. P. 

Or.nits for the year ...4,947 10 5 


77. 

North-Western Provinces. 


No special information about female education is to be obtained 
from the Educational Re^H of this presi¬ 
dency; and in ttie review of the Report 
by Government, the question is hardly 
noticed at all. All that the Director says 
about the subject is that there has been 
much discussion among the more enlight¬ 
ened Hindoos at the presidency town, 
but the results of the year “ have been 
rather in words than acts.” 

From the Educational Despatch of 1859 it appears that 
in the North-Western Provinces “ a move¬ 
ment in furtherance of female education in 

the Agra dis- 

Statistics. trict was com¬ 

menced by the 
Deputy Inspect¬ 
or of Schools, 
Gopaul Sing, in. 
1855. The ex¬ 
pense was in 
the first in¬ 
stance, defrayed 
on ti idly from the' 
public funds; 
the agricultural 
classes, though 
quite willing 
and ready to 
make rise of 
the schools, 
were not then 

, , , rin , , prepared to go 

further and to pay the teacher. the schools were attended by 

>s, including a cons iderable proportion 

* *Sec paragraph 45 of Director"# Itcport in jj 
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of Brahmins; and of the girls, the age of some exceeded 20 
years, the remainder being from six years old to xO. I he masters 
were selected by the parents of the scholars, and committees 
of respectable Native gentlemen were formed to exercise a general 
supervision over the schools, and to arrange tot t ion \ruta 100 . 
The number of schools in the Agra district had risen m January i.x>/ 
to 288 and the attendance of the girls was estimated at 4,8it 
being desired at that time to cany out the experiment of * male 


education in a more efficient manner, sanction was 


sought and, 

obtained to the assignment of ' Rs. 8,000 _ as a direct grant from 
Government for female schools in the district, to meet an estimated 
expenditure on 200 girls’ schools of Rs. 13,200 per annum, the 
balance being provided from the Bulkabundi cess and from other 

sources. 

« The movement in the Agra district had in the meantime ex¬ 
tended to the districts of Muttra and Mynpoorie though the number 
of schools was in these districts limited. At a female school in the 
city of Mynpoorio, there was an attendance oi no fcwei than - 
M.diomedan girls of respectable parentage.” 

78. At present there are 595 schools with 12,002 pupil'., hut 
the movement seems to have languished during the year for want oi 
funds and competent inspection. An attempt has recently been made 
to remedy the latter defect, by the appointment oi a lady inspectress. 
The suggestion seems a very good one, and was originated by 1 lr. 
Griffith, the Inspector of the Benares Circle, but the result ol the 
measure has yet to be seen. The Director of Public Instruction 

seems to be correct in Ins opinion, that the 
Paragraph 58 of Ecport. education of girls belonging to the ngn 
cultural classes is as much a proper charge to the local cess as that 

‘ bf ?o’ This province made the first great start in female education 
J 1 ' in 1862-63 as will be found m paragraphs 

Punjab. 211-217 of the compilation for last year. 

During the year 
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under review, there 
appears to have 
been a decrease 
in the number of 
Government 
schools owing to 
the closing of those 
that were ineffi¬ 
cient ; lienee tho 
daily attendance 
has increased. Tho 
Punjab Govern¬ 
ment-has hitherto 
received a special 
grant for female 
education, but it 
has been ruled hint, 
this assignment 
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slioulti be liniilctl to Rs. 10,000 a year, and can. only bo applied to 
those schools in which the majority of the scholars do not belong to 
(lie agricultural classes,—the education of these classes,whether boys or 
girls, being a charge on the local cess. In the Reports of the Inspectors 
there is strong evidence of the urgent want of some adequate and 
trustworthy system of inspection. The following account is taken from 
the Report of the Inspector of the Umballah circle 


“ There is a considerable reduction in the number of female schools, At the dose 
Female Schools. of ‘ ho ^ere wore 111 schools, containing 2,067 gii U, 

whereas at tne end of the previous year, there were 158 

ebooK with 2,702 girls. 


l< Some of the schools appear to have made a certain amount of progress; amount 
Progress other.? that at Nizam-ud-din, under the patronage of 

Mirza llahi Buksh, was visited by Mr. Ilutton; lie was 
shown some good specimens of hand-writing, and he heard some of the girls road the Khal 
j-Taqdir and the Waiiat-i-lTiud. He remarks, howOv< r, that—‘ It is difficult for an exanjl- 
ncr to speak with any confidence on this point (the progress of the pupils), when all the 
girls arc purda-nashin, and it is impossible to tell whether the girls answer the questions or 
their teacher, or whether they recite by heart what they arc supposed to read/* 


The Inspector of the Lahore Circle, writes as follows:— 

<•' The mm.her of female schools has been increased from 120 to 147 by the establish¬ 
ment of 10 new schools in the Montgomery, and two in 
Female Schools. General Statistics, the Hooshyarporc district: and the closing of two in the 

Jutlander, and one in the Kungra, district. The number 
of girh under instruction has increased from 3,050 to 3,353, and the average daily atten¬ 
dance from 2,762 to 3,076. The whole cost of educating each girl has fallen by one Rupee; 
bat the cost to Government has risen from 1£ anna to Rupee 1-7-4, in consequence of the 
order that schools in towns should be supported from Imperial revenues, and not from the 
X p CT cent. Educational cess. The number of girls learning English is 100, or 88 fewer 
than at the beginning of the year; those are all in the Jullundcr district. 


« I have been able to visit only very few of the female schools during the 




report; those that I saw were making fair progress.” 


The Inspector of tho Rawul Pindee circle adds:- 


“There are now 2G1 female schools in the circle, of which 31 are Government r.chools 
maintained in the same way ns village and town schools, 
Fonmle School a. but to inspection unless the people (lesive it. I 

believe tills unwillingness to admit the visit of an Inspector to be a mere pretence, * \ecpt 
where the giris are grown up, ns in tho Rnwal Pindeo Mission School, i. huvo cxaim.ud 
hundredin the North-Western Province.., and hen-you may little girls with writing 

hour 
the 
npp. 



•.'oiioolfl, 6f which 27 were llindov, • "*« -->—” 7 , . nn - •» 

Jf * *««•*• in gW order, mid Mirer in bad order. Of the Mu-ulmnn schools, 27 were good, imd 
22 bid. Tho stdeserved neither praise nor blame, though, for various reasons, thoy bad 
Mario little or no progress. It would have been satisfactory if the report had generally 
i', d boy; m V girls could read, .and what quantity of their books they hud got 
fhrouv'l]. The bc?t sdiool is at Zafarwol, wh.-re tho 0th Clais Government books are read. 

Mercer eo cess in these schools, and tker< 

JiC 11 C question of the v„luo of tho experiment, upon which he lias bestowed so much 1 d/,r 


. tic Seikh, and 75 Mussulman. Of the Hindoo seb ioIh, 


■ 

obj 


“ (Chain Sin - h’aschools in tho 'listriers of Jlichira and liawal Pimli number 101 
cm.mofc b'dt uny information about tjboin, nUhoiiph I believe that they have soxuo sort of 
•objective esMeuc*. and i tc»Tet • nit I can i;n;a uo description from personal oLcrvation •>. 
y jinn Ki-; fciastlv odncuUou n; tins circle. 
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Bunnoo District. ^P cars ^? fc “ a11 , tllc , ^male schools’ in 

Burmoo aistncfc have been closed, with 
the exception of one at Moosa Kheil, in which 18 girls read Goor- 
mokliee, but are not making much progress.” 

80. Beyoiul what is contained in the extract from the Director’s 
Oudc. Report below, there is nothing to record 

on the state 
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of female 
education in 
this pro¬ 
vince. A be¬ 
ginning has 
been made 
with a fair 
prospect of" 
success, and 
that is all 
that can be 
said. 


81. In the Central Provinces the progress of feimn 
Statistics . 


Central Provinces. 


.tion 
haw on 
numerically 
rapid dur¬ 
ing the la. 1 ’6 
few years, 
and is thus 
described in 
a recent 
letter from 
the Secreta¬ 
ry to tho 
late Oflieif- 
ting Chief 
Commis¬ 
sioner :— 

c * Before touching on Major Dod's proposals, I am to give tho following brief Rlretcli 
of the rise and progress of female education in the territory under this Administration. 

I p lotlie end of May 1863 but-little Vrl been accomplished in this respect, there heir. * at 
tlu; hme but live fcinfilo schools with 57 pupils. Those schools wm; alt situated • i tho 
jN 1 ' ^ern I .locational Circle, which comprised the districts formerly hnowu as tho 8.m^or 
end Nerbudda Territories. Within the Nugporo Province Propor* Nugporo, If maplon and 
oootabulde ; were the only places that coidd boast of classes for tho education of fonmlcs 
‘O' I {lies,. clas> . wed their existence entirely to tho efforts of the Missionaries of tho free 
, l1 1 . "[ Scotia ad. Tho appended extract from Sir R, Temple’s review of the suite of 
one v’av i i V; I,0< utrjJ pi’ovintvs for the year ending April 20, 1864, will how Mint in 
i ii mi ri, ft, n 2l n ^ er 01 lcmalc schools incr-used ninefold, and the number of puph m re 
' n °i* • 0 extract ' from tin? Report of the Educational Department U r the yonr 

* »f tw ' i m Cliiof Commissioner's review thereof, show an increase of ;• 
i> , J ! IjJ 110 il) tho number of pupils,—an im lease generally dis* 

the turmhor of la in 
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Funds. 

Average 
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Rs. 

Ks. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Government Schools 

130 

3,021 

050 

16,335 6 8 

0 2 9 

Normal „ . 

1 

19 

... 

4,401 10 4 


Total 

131 

3,040 

I 650 

19,797 1 0 


Unaided Private ,, ... ... 

1 

22 

1 - 

859 12 O 
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"Tile number uf female schools existing afc the end of the Iasi officialyear show that 
the importance of female education lias nob been lost eight of in tliesg provinces. JndeJj 
considerable exertions have been made to increase both the number and efficiency of (be 
fcohcM.ds. In numbers the increase has hitherto been steady, and the Officiating Chief 
Commissioner trusts that it null continue to be so. But Mr. Morris is constrained to 
acknowledge that the efficiency and quality of the schools have not risen to so high a 
standard ns could have been wished. 


“AH our Educational officers, and many Civil officers who take an interest in the 
movement, ascribe the partial failure, if it may be so styled, of our femnlo schools to the 
v id of properly qualified school mistresses and teachers. It seems quite clear that, so 
long as our female schools are presided over by men, they will not be popular or well 
attended. The fact that, wherever European ladies have taken great inten d , these schools 
h u\* been, in comparison with others not enjoying such advantages, most successful, 
apparently supports this view. It may, inded, 1 • conjectured that female schools presided 
.aw by mule teachers would not be successful even in the most civilized European country. 


“ T<? supply this great want, the late Chief Commissioner, Sir E. Temple, in 18G5, 
sanctioned the establishment, as an experimental measure, of the Female Normal school 
mentioned in Major DoiL,' letter. This institution has been fairly successful so far as it 
goes; it ho ' already passed out a few school mistresses possessing the qualifications of the* 
average of vilhigo school masters, and qualified to take charge of small girls’schools, a 
few more Native ladies are being trained, and will probably be so far qualified in the course 
of a few months. 

“ The Officiating Chief Commissioner agrees with the Dirqctci of Public Instruction 
in thinking that the time has now arrived when our Normal school should cease to be an 
experiment, but -hould he reorganized and established on a broad and permanent footing 
Mr. Morris a ho thinks that, unless a good European mistress be placed at the head of this 
institution, can ' r become thoroughly efficient, and will never give perfect satisfaction 
With a N* r presiding, as at present, school mistresses with hut moderate acquire- 

jnenls, p* those who have already been passqd out, will bo trained, but something 

more , I am to submit, should be expected from the principal institution for fern ih: 

edi; .i these provinces.” 


British Burin a b, Mysore, Coorg. 


82. Beyond what will bo found in the compilation below, there is 
nothing at all noticeable in these provinces 
as regards female education. There are no 

Government institutions in either of the three provinces for the purpose. 

83. Female education docs dot appear to have been attempted in 

Hyci,n,badAadgncd Districts. % Hyderabad Assigned Districts. In re¬ 
viewing, however, the Report for the year 

the Resident remarks— 


“ It will bo advisable also to fake into consideration the course that should be adopted . 
in Berar as regards female education; without wishing to press this matter prematurity, 
and bluing in mind also the fact that until there is some appreciation of instruction 
:< mi ongst men, it is hopeless to look for its introduction amongst women,—the beside id i- 
still of opinion that, in concert with the Deputy Commissioners, a beginning might not* 
wkh landing, be made, especially in a town Of any importance such as Oounav. uttce; and 
th< (j;; stion of such institutions might therefore, be advantageously taken up at an 
early date.” 

Si. On the whole, then, it would appear that, up to the year under 
Cu-nJsummary us regard* review, “the frank and cordial support'’ 
fc-.imic education. of Government to female education, promised 

in 1854, had not been given, and that only a beginning had been made 
in S'-ftc provinces. Bat it should be mentioned that the current year 
has been one of progress in this direction. Miss Carpenter’s viait. at 
the close of 1866, gave a stimulus to the movement which had boon 
warmly taken up in the Punjab four years previously, and the 
Government of India has since held out promises of liberal 
assistance and support to an indefinite extent, on the single condition 
that the genuine co-operation of the Native community can be secured 
I.t will belong t/. the record of another year to show how this offer has 
been responded to, 
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85. Looking generally to the results which I have recorded, it 
would appear that the immediate obstacles to progress are the want of 
trained schoolmistresses and of adequate inspection, and that the 
gieatesfc degree of success has been achieved in those provinces where 
a personal interest in the movement has been most evinced by the 
JJistiict and ltducational Authorities. It may, perhaps, ho con side 
a matter of congratulation, and a good earnest for the future, that any 
success at all has been achieved in a few years in a matter which is 
surrounded by difficulties that spring from the strongest social prejudices 
of a nation the most tenacious of all prejudices. 




General Remarks on Statis¬ 
tical Tables. 


86 . I have now eliminated and briefly considered the two com¬ 
paratively weak points of the educational 
systems in India. By comparatively weak, 1 
_ mean points in which the least general success 
has been attained in this country. I do not mean a comparison with 
February 1S68. England, where primary education, as a State 

measure, is only at this moment under dis¬ 
cussion, and where the maiu difficulty that attends female oducatio.n here, 
does not exist. 


I shall now prqceed to make a few remarks suggested by a further 
perusal of the statistical tables. In doing this, I shall confine myself, 
as much as possible, to the leading features of the state of education in 
each province. Such remarks must necessarily he to a certain extent 
one-sided, as it would obviously exceed the limits of any note to treat 
exhaustively the vast mass of facts that are shown, and the inferences 
•that are suggested, by these tables. 


87. First, as regards the universities. In the compilation 1>p1ov 
will be found the Annual Reports of the Syn¬ 
dicates of each University,'- giving a detail of 
their oncrations for the year. The universities seem to bo fuliilling vevw 
satisfactorily the precise puvpvau'ior W* c h they were instituted in • T854. 

“ This table shows that 3-1 candidates passed, ou are tile-' ^CSt and 

157 Jont up, that is to say, 50 per cent, of the candidates 


passed the examination. But of those 59, I hud that 
li only passed in the 1st Division, 31J in the 2nd, and 
:26 in the 3rd. The deduction is obvious that we have 
i.is yet attained mediocrity only according to the standard 
<of the Calcutta Examiners. 1 could wish this were 
less arbitrary. It varies year by year, and that the 
shears become sharper as the number of candidates be¬ 
comes greater is the only definite observation possible. 

The idiosyncracies of one Examiner may throw the 
statistics of years into confusion. For example, tlm 
Examiner in History might set a paper which would 
pluck the candidates at all schools, except those where 
the teacher happened to have laid stress on the Examiner’s 
fa v orito pieces, It is, therefore, with some hesitation 
tliat 1 record the above figures as an index of 

progress « 

is arbitrary, and that tho 
rosub depends more on the chance of a pupil having been instructed In 


ouemaru each Presi¬ 
dency of the efficiency of 
every institution in which 
a higher order of educa¬ 
tion is imparted, in the 
Report of the Director of 
Public Instruction in tiio 
North-Western Provinces, 
a complaint is made, 
in the paragraph which is 
quoted in tho margin, 
that the test applied by 
the Calcutta University 


1 Hepu:u>r the Madras Syiulictif e is embodied iu the Directora’ Ropoil 
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^Tl#ilxamiacrs' •'« favorite pieces,’’ than on his general proficiency 

Reports, however, of the Directors of Public Instruction of the other 
provinces in Bengal are quite free from any such views. In Bombay, 

Sir A. Grant, than whom a more competent 
Report for 1S65-6G. authority could hardly be found, distinctly 

3 ,-. 7S _« I have complete faith in the standards of the University and as 

“ the different grades of the departmental schools are subordinated so as 
“ to lead up to the University standards, T consider’ each school satisfac- 
“ tory in accordance as it fulfils its proper, and defined functions. i. he 
came view appears to be accepted by the Director of Public Instruction 
in Madras. On the whole, therefore, in the absence of any specific 
c vidence to the contrary, we may, perhaps, be justified in concluding 
that the test applied by the University to the efficiency of tnc lug mi 
institutions in each presidency is both just and uniform, and that, with¬ 
out such a test, there would be nothing to register the progress of the 

year, 


An equally important and perhaps more interesting subject of inquiry 
v'otikl he whether the standards of the universities arc the same m the 
tW 0 residencies, and whether university distinctions represent the 
same average degree of progress in the student, or m what respects they 
m iv differ ° In connection with this point, the following remarks have 
bei made hv the Director of Public Instruction m Bombay 


«'f be lending fact which, I think, discloses itself in comparing the universities of 
bay, and which is very interesting, is that there is a difference of i.nul 
Lnicutra anu o corresponding to the difference between Cambridge and 

?>£, 1W****» ***** 

{ * o ' .1. '. i i,nc cprlninlv taken its direction from a preponderance of 


. 

Oxloui men \ ? ^ Q a preponderance to mathematical and physical studies in 

ftggf £t 22&1J*£S8S M. in M* , p* *«•**«■» 


l remain 


KiiutKuSTK yXl r^Wo^rtbaV »eithe7 univer^y has 
npy verv great cause for self-gratnlation. We are both, it seems to me, in complete Milan j, 
■.L-UvJc much in our development that ^mre* ^ . 

88 . -Thorp i r - ' lint of view something striking in these: 

universities ,-nn tno collegiate systems of which they are the center. 
In their scheme of examination, and in the long calendar of graduates • 
and under-graduates, and University distinctions, they suggest the. 
analogy 1 'of Oxford and Cambridge, but one should bear mmmd th^ 

i.(miparatively wealthy, i ^ h private endowment, in institutions 

State; and that the cost to the student, is 

P o iuSs, the Punjab, and Onde, the charge vanes from three shillings 
rSw .1 month ;-and that all this is done to put a subject me 
: a level with the dominant race ; and that during a mutiny in which the 
0 ;;; V , P ; of the dominant power were sorely tried, these universities 
mod to hold their examinations and the educational machinery 
i n as before; and that afterwards, when financial deficits came 


eont 

wor) 


• rnisT/f 



and stringent reductions were made and the burden of new and personal 
taxation was imposed, not only was there no proposal to decrease the 
State’s bounty to education, but every year made a large addition to it. 
All tliis seems to show a steady adherence to the cause of education that 
should not pass unnoticed, 

S9. I now continue the general remarks suggested by the statis- 
Gcucral Remarks on Statis* tical tables, but I must repeat that these 
tical Tables continued. tables can only give a rough and approximate 

idea of the state of education in each province, and do not ena' le any 
precise comparison of details to he drawn between different provinces. 
Before this can be done, a uniform series* of forms must be provided, 
and the educational authorities throughout India must agree to use 
certain denominations, and to attach specific meanings to them. So 
long as denominations differ, avid we read in different Reports of 
provincial schools, taluq schools, zillah schools, high schools, lower 
schools, liulkabundee schools, &c., and so long as no specific and uni¬ 
form standard of examination is applied to each class of schools, 
all, hut the most general comparisons of province with province, 
based on clear and broad facts, are, I think, not only quite false, hut 
delusive. Even in the Bengal presidency, directly wo leave the Uni¬ 
versity standard, the element of uncertainty begins; much less can 
eomparisions he drawn between Institutions presided over by different 
Universities. 

In this Note I mean by a higher class school, one that educates up 
to the University Entrance Examination; a middle class school, ono 
that does not educate up to the University standard, hut is above the 
schools designed for the masses; and a lower class school, one de¬ 
signed primarily for 

90. Bengal will he found to keep its prominent position, both in 
, regard to the facilities of higher education of 

all kinds which it offers, and the appreciation 
shown for such education by the Natives, This is evident from the fact 
vhat of the 1,350 candidates for University Entrance Examination, 1,117 
were from Bengal alone; and of these, 561 were successful of the total 
638 successful candidates. In the First Arts Examination, Bengal sent 
in 120 successful candidates out of 131; in the B. A. Examination, 58 
out of GO; and in the M. A. Examination, 18 out of 22. lu Bengal 
the Law Classes of th'C Presidency and Hooghly Colleges arc not only 
self-supporting, hut yield a considerable surplus; and the Medical College, 
especially the Vernacular Department, is highly popular. 


but 


'••’I'"’ i ; i great desideratum. A set of forms were ordered for genuitl ndoptiuti 
,UJlu y °f thorn have become obsolete, and a revision of them is ruyentity ivtp 
M sngyost an Educational Congress to report on the question of Unimsif • 
ool Standards and biutisUeal forms* 


in 
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But this pre-eminence 


No. 1. 


is not attained without a sacrifice in 
another direction. From the tables 
annexed in the margin, it will be 


Number of 

appoint¬ 

Salaries pci- 

ments. 

annum.* 


Rs. 

75 

5,36,670 

57 

2,54,652 

25 

1,16,324 

3. 12 

06,000 

12 

91,692 


seen (J.) that the annual cost incurred 
in the salaries alone of officers 
engaged in direction and instruction 
in the higher educational institutions, 
general and special, in Bengal, ex¬ 
cluding high schools, is far larger 
than that in any local Government; 
and that (2) the annual expenditure 
from public funds on schools of the 
lower class, Government or aided, is 
far lower than in any local Govern¬ 
ment, except Madras. Hence, Bengal 
is the province of the most marked 
educational contrasts. On the one 
hand we find a comparatively small 
number of students being instructed, 
mainly at Government expense, in 
the languages and the philosophy of the West, and engaged in the 
pursuit °of University distinctions; side by side are schools for the 
masses, receiving no aid from Government, where the pupils are taught 
to scratch letters in the dust*, and to write on palm leaves and plantain 
leaves, or to recite “ rules of Sanscrit grammar f’ and strings of Sanscrit 
texts,” as a substitute for primary instruction. In the Central Division 
alone, which includes the presidency town, the Inspector reports the 
existence of 699 schools with 20,641 pupils, “which have not yet 
been taken up by the Government or by “ any Societyand he believes, 
these numbers to fall very far short of the truth. 


Povinces, 


Beii gal 
Bombay 
Madras 

North-Western 
Punjab 

* In these appointments it does not ap- 
' win ther the strong claims put forward 
in 1851- in behalf of practical agriculture 
have been recognised. 

No. 2. 

Provinces. 

Bombay 

North-Western Provinces 
Punjab 
Bengal 
Madras 


Be. 

3,03,036 

3,37,439 

1,67,344 

1,03,071 

46,038 


Of course, it may he urg' * , re or less similar, 

may be drawn in other provinces, aud that there is a large number of 
"m n.'"ate schools between the two extremes; but looking to the com¬ 
parative expenditure on the two extremes, and to the fact that there is not 
a3 yet any generally adopted system of primary instruction irrBengal, it 
seem., allowable to say that the contrast is most marked in Bengal. 


Again, in the Report of the Director, it is striking to see the difference 
ir the way in which the subject of elementary education is treated i r< >m 
that of the reports of other provinces. In Bombay and Northern India 
genorc lly, inspection appears to he the most laborious duty of the directors.,, 
who write from personal experience of what they have seen on their tours, 
and of the classes on whom the operations art. tiding. In Bengal the 


Woodrow’s description of u 

m 157 - 

through the Pro 


m * See Mi . 

Jo r 1859-GO. 

f Inspector’s peport for 1S66-G7, ,l' n £ 
J While these shoebi were pacing 
of Public Instrm !i<)' i" tbo Central 
r. jut f, to “ Inspector < -cuoral ot l.dtic . 


unaided village school in Bengal Report 


the designation of (La Director 
Provinces lias been changed, at the Chief Coiiunissioners 
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distances are so great, and the operations so small and so partial, com¬ 
pared with those of higher education, that the subject gets but little notice 
from the Director, and if it were not for the Inspector’s Deports, one 
would almost infer the Director to be for English instruction only, and that 
there must be another Director for the Vernacular, or that there can be 
no system of elementary education at all. But this, as I have shown 
above, is far from being the case. Still it is clear that in Bengal the 
theory of the “ downward filtration of education’’ is most systematized 
and has its best chance of success. In Bengal the direct instrumentality 
of Government is mainly brought to hear on the few, whereas ir other 
provinces there are means of getting at the masses not partially, and as 
an experiment requiring special and additional officers to carry it out, hut 
all over the country as a strong and distinctive element of the regular 
educational system. 




But it was proposed in this Note to test ascertained facts, not by 
individual theories of what is, or is not, the best channel for educational 
operations, hut by existing orders. It may perhaps, therefore, be asked, 
ia the words of the Despatch of 1854, how far does the Bengal system 
tend “to confer those’vast, moral and material blessings which flow from ' ' 
“the general diffusion of useful knowledge 1’’ There is “satisfactory 
“ evidence of the high attainments in English literature and European 
“ science in the few,’’ but how does the system “ provide for the extension 
“to the general population of those means of obtaining an education n. 
“ suitable to their station in life which had theretofore been too exclusively 
“ confined to the higher classes” ? What becomes of all these highly 
educated young men from Bengal whom tho University turns out every 
year? Are they, as in England, absorbed into the channels of overy-day 
life, with a satisfactory or even perceptible result? Arc they to be traced, 
as in England, in a liberal and enlightened Native Press? Do Native 
gentlemen, like English gentlemen, return to their * zemindaries from a 
U niversity career, to spread around them the reflex of tho enlightenment 
they have received themselves ? Does the process of highly educatin'* 
fe "sc! leaving the masses, ^nd to increase, or to diminish, guit 

bciween class and class ? Are there any indications oi . cease in crimo, 
or of a dawn of intelligence in the agricultural classes of those districts 
where the mass schools “ have not been taken up by Government or by 
any Society,” and where education only “filters” ? In short, is the theory 
of “ downward filtration’’ answering ? Such questions will occur to any 
one who sees how the public expenditure on education is annually dis¬ 
tributed, and how comparatively few are the recipients of the larger shave 
of the State’s bounty in Bengal. 


92* I do not, of course, venture to say, on an imperfect knowledge 
of the facts, that these questions cannot ho satisfactorily answered. On 
die contrary, if they can he satisfactorily answered, and education does, 
}ls a matter of fact, “ filter” downwards in such a degree as to supersede 
the necessity 0 f more direct instrumentality of Government, it will, 1 
think, be generally admitted that the ultimate object of the Despatch of 


, ’ 1 director’s Report shows that 80 per cent, of the students nt Ctovernni.'of rullcgos 

i \i talookdius, and pawns of mdependaut income. Iu private coIDvcs 

1 " c N Sport mu , ofg pei . ccnL 




1851 is as much in course of realization in Bengal as elsewhere. But, 
oven i n this ease some authoritative expression of opinion seems required, 
ns to the grounds of the continuance of one system in the Bengal 
presidency in such strong contrast to the rest. The Director, as we 
have seen, has advanced a claim for the purposes of education to two 
per cent, of the total revenues collected in Bengal, but might not a justa 
claim, supported by the precedents of Northern and Western Inc. ia, e 
advanced in behalf of the masses, that at least one per cent, of the land 
revenue be exclusively devoted to them ? 

93. But to return to an examination of the satistical tables . - 

In the number of the higher schools, and in the proficiency of their 
pupils, the same pre-eminence is apparent. The point is strongly put by 
Air. Woodrow, the Inspector of the Central Division— 

“ Tito eastern portion of Hooprhly contained schools which sent to the Entrance Exa¬ 
mination more successful students than were scut from all the schools, Government or 
ul 1 or unaided, in the Punjab, the North-Western Provinces, Oude, Ajmere, and 
If Rajpootna the Central Province*. Beha-, and Orissa. These vast territories 
urm riic v.hole of Northern India, and in their extent, population wealth, and power. 

. , ™ Unto fullv a half of Her Majesty's possessions in India and the East Yet these regions 
, onh- 8Z in 1865, and 97 in 1866; while a portion of the little county or /.illuli 
, YHe-M.lv passed 91 and 119 in the same years. In higher examinations, Hooghly was more 
suecer !\il, and, I believe, passed six for every one from Northern India. 

94. In fact, there can be no question that an honorable and lucra¬ 
tive career in law, medicine, or the public offices, is open to the I atives 
of Bengal who can take advantage of the facilities offered to them; and 
tint hence a higher education, including a knowledge of. the language of 
good appointments” has a well understood market value, and is m lai ge 
demand. Notwithstanding this, the Directors Report shows that the 
Government Higher Class English schools absorb more than 16 per cent 
o.'- the total annual expenditure, whereas the Government Middle Class 
Vernacular and Lower Class Vernacular schools receive only 2 05 and i 

" the expenditure, respectively. It seems, uieioiuTC, sprite oner to 
doubt v -the ’ ".irect patronage of the State flows most m the cnanncl 
where there is the greatest need for it, and whether the expenditure mi 
the higher Government institutions might not gradually, hut largely, lie 
withdrawn, and the funds be utilized in the extension and improvement 
of the lower institutions. In connection with this point I will quote a 
suggestive passsago from the Report of the Inspector of the South-West 

Division:— 

„ . TiTrca-mNATlY BODIES.—The two Schools of f hi 

Mid iylA.CJj as £ Schools M .j . m( \ Cnttuck Mission school. Tho former 

dflM arc tli. Mission school at ^Xdomrh s though, to it hear, the lining Mission’ 

„) those not iirtually looked irftw hy^M^* ^ up by schooling fees ami local 

h'-l.Ofl. 1 h::\ i- p.aewl it l l n ( residents of the Station, supplemented liy a Government 
subscriptions un.on.trrt the huwpg; rc Mtert* ..ntober . f poor boys io obtain 

rUrt? " low rate of payment, at the some tLo ft in no 

rsusr&g £?&££ A• r ry ». 

V. i, i u l.o can alVord •> pay f"’ edueatiol. in the Om en.n cut srhoo Hunks of going lo 
Uj, Jon School though, on tho other hand, it soiue1tn.es happens that boy* who l.avv 
. elementary edueatiou at what is comparatively sprang « very slight, .-t, 

ohool when thuv can lean, no more - • ■ 
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^/ U Very nearly Uic same may be said of the Cuttack Mission school, except that it 
ooked after by the Missionaries there, and is in every way a better managed institution 
than that at Midnaporo.” 


( 8L 


95. From this it -would appear that there is a demand for higher 
education at Midnaporo and Cuttack, and that the demand is met by the. 
establishment of purely Government schools, which stand side by side 
of Missionary schools. Now, the cost to the State of every hoy’s educa¬ 
tion at a higher Government school is Rs. 25 per annum, whereas 
the similar cost at a higher aided school is Rs. 0-5 per annum, and 
the question naturally occurs, whether it would not be possible, al a far 
less cost to Government, to improve these aided schools, so as to enable 
them to supply the local demand entirely. Such a measure would seem 
to be in accordance with the intention expressed in paragraph 61 of the 
Despatch of 1854, — “ We desire to see local management under Govern- 
“ ment inspection and assisted by gran ts-in- aid taken advantage of where- 
■■ ever it is possible to do so, and that no Government colleges or schools. 
“ shall he founded for the future in any district where a sufficient number 
“of institutions exist, capable, with assistance from the State, of supply- 
“ ing the local demand for education.” 

The point is not noticed in the Director’s Report, hut it is possible 
that there may he other cases like Cuttack and Midnaporo- 


9G. I do not wish to ho understood to intimate that there is not a 
] „o development of the grant-in-aid system in Bengal for the purposes 
of higher and middle class education. On the contrary, I annex statistics 
\o show how lavge the development is; but I would suggest the enquiry 
whether, in a Province where such a large private agency is at hand, the 
,grant-in-aid expenditure from Imperial funds bears anything like a fair 
proportion, especially in the higher schools, to expenditure on purely 
Government Institutions. 


Aided Schools. 

.Higher Class, English 
Middle 

Middle Class, Vernacular 


Cost to Impe¬ 
rial Funds. 
Rupees. 
49,974 
94,835 
70,151 


Government Schools. * m P e “ 

rial Funds. 

Rupee*. 

Higher Class, English 1,88,542 

Mitidle „ 20, G3& 

Middle CW.q, Vernacular ,,, Oi.,032 


Total 2,15,2G0 


Total 2,40,827 


paragraph 0. 


dated 23rd Janttary 1864, 


This table should he considered in connection with the fact that 
from the first it was intended that Higher and Middle Class Government 
schools should not he the media for the general education, of the people, 

hut should he models* only, to bo 
* Despatch of 1850, paragraph 4(h _ superseded gradually by schools on the 

grant-in-aid system. In the Education 
Report' for 1856-57, this view was 
distinctly put forward in the following extract:—“Where inconsequence ol 
“the increasing demand for English education we find, as we sometimes do, 
“a difficulty in preventing the Government school from being overcrowded, 
" the fee lovied is gradually raised, and inducement and opportunity art 
“ thus afforded for the establishment in the neighbourhood of one or more 
“ private schools under the grant-in-aid system, which schools may in. 
“ ilmc ,,tJ enabled to supplant the Government school.’’ 
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ln enquiry might,' perhaps, be made, whether in a province where 
education is so far advanced, and so appreciated as in Bengal, an manual 
expenditure of Rs. 4,43,704, of which Government pays Its. -,4f,o~/, 
is still required for higher and middle class schools as models. 

o b f e S hid upt 1 lhattLlertoo C Sckisively directed 
S1hTw“her classes, and that after the establishment ot universities, 
enough would have been done for those classes, the direct ope^on of &6 
pduc itional system is mainly upon the same classes still; (2) that althou 0 li 
the -rant-in aid system has, in accordance with the directions contained 
• T) snatch been defined in a body of Rules which have been m a io 
mb clf known, and have resulted in a very large increase of educational 
publicly Know , in rnkldlc c]ass schools, the increase has involved 

additional charge to the State, and the expectations held oi it in 
1 s r 4 of closing Government institutions, and so contributing to a still 
rmtimr development of the Rules, have not as yet begun to be reah cd; 
(3) that one main object of the Despatch—the provision of prn ary 
instruction for the masses—has not yet been secured, and there is no . -1 
cvetem based on “the direct instrumentality of Government, from wliicu 
its attainment can with any confidence, and at any reasonable cost to the 
State, he expected. 

08 A general review of the state of the educational system in 

b this province will be found in the last paragraph of 

Bombay. Director’s report. As compared with Bengal, 

flu' facilities of higher education are fewer, and more dependent on the 
direct instrumentality of Government, and less is done by private excitiou 
-,ud liberality. This is alleged to be owing chiefly, to the numerical woak- 
Lo.s of Missionary bodies in Western India, ond is sh<fTO 12 t.i? Bia» t 
proportion as compared with other provinces which the grant-in-aid ex¬ 
penditure nears to the whole Imperial expenditure. In Bombay the 
Director claims that greater attention has been paid to the introduction 
of regular standards of examination under which all pupils, both in 
Government and Aided institutions, are tested and returned, also 0 Ll ° 

SSn of the same scale of standards to the classification of schools, 
no boy being allowed to enter a high school until he lias passed a cei tain 
examinationf In Bombay the English system of f foseVr n ima, v 
b,eu introduced, both into pt worked long enough to 

education, s®d thought is - ita TOe rits, its progress, so 

enable any decided opimo But by far the most successful 

hr, appears to be most enocurag^ ^ et f ucation j n this presidency 
feature m ^ conneotmn of ^ ; tbc educational cess, a 4 account 

StiSERfifcSSS* The cm H. to to solve the greet prob- 
f the ©osoateh of 1854 — education for the masses ; and it is owing 
tothis cess that the statistics of education in Bombay when tried by the 
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standard 01 the Educational Code will not lie found wantitl^, except in 
the two points of female education and the development of the grant-in- 
aid principle, to Loth of which the attention of the Educational Authori¬ 
ties during the current year has been especially directed. 


99. 


The main educational feature in Madras is tho large operation 
Madras of tllc “ Teachers ’ certificate system/’ for an 

account of which I must refer to paragraphs 372- 
373 of the compilation for last year, and to the Grant-in-aid Rules attach- 
ed thereto. The working of this system during the year under review 
will be found in detail in the extract from the Director’s Report rad in 
the correspondence in the Appendix. Looking now at the statistical tables 
we find success and failure in the same points as in Bengal; hut as f ir as 
can he gathered from mere statistics, the success would seem to ho less and 
the failure greater The institutions for the upper classes are numerous 
and well attended, but they arc far fewer, in proportion to population than 
in Bengal; and the lower schools seem altogether inadequate to supply 
the requirements of the presidency, the proportion of pupils to population 
being lower in Madias than in any part of British India, In elementary 
education the greatest sucess has attended the system of payment fa- 
results, hut it is doubtful whether, without a general cess, as in Bombay 
this system is capable of being extended at any reasonable cost over 
1 large population, and it has the inherent defect, before referred to 
•>f making the action of the Stato “ tho handmaid and follower only’’ 
■f private enterprise, and does not supply education whore the need’is 
nost urgent._ The other system based on the Educational Act of JSG 3 is 
cry slow in its operation, and is not always worked harmoniously by the 
district and the Educational Authorities. Great strides have been 
oade in other provinces during the last few years in the extension 
>f education generally, and more especially of primary' education," hut 
Madras does not appear to have progressed with the rest. The cause of 
the shortcoming is very difficult to define, as the Educational Reports of 
this presidency show no lack of zeal and ability in the depart- 
'enture to suggest three reasons for the state of affairs whb' 

* i. e., from 1862-63 to ^ C£l " ta ¥? S muici ’ to - '^ l0 W i6W* 

166-67. have not been years of prosperity in MacU 

• as they have been in Northern and Wester, 
ndia, but years of famine, pestilence, and calamity. The people have 
lad a hard time to live, and there has been little surplus energy or 
loney for education ; (2) there is no evidence in the Reports of the sapid 
earty and cordial co-operation between the District and Educational 
rutbnntl/ji. which distinguishes thq», Reports from the Punjab, Oude, 
or the Central Provinces, where the District officer appears to be con¬ 
sidered as responsible for the state of education in his district as he is for 
any other feature in his/al administration. On the contrary, in tin 


m-king of the Educational Act, there is evidence of occasional colli. 


ilOtt 


n M oiras. Lastly, not only do the masses fail to receive anything 
bkc their proportionate share’’ of public expenditure, hut tho total- 


(a) I bis view will bo found most pr 
. ..uiui - iM oi- of ; he Central Proviuces upon tho 


•ominontlv put forward in the < 
Annual -Report*. 


tlie la to ■Chief 
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Imperial expenditure in Madras is far smaller in proportion to population 
than that in any other province; and hence, possibly, enough has not been 

done “to place the benefits of education 
plainly and practically before the people. ’ 
On such a point no degree of certainty can, 
of course, be gathered from statistics, but 
there may bo some significance in the fact 
that the private donations and endowments in 
Madras, with a population of 28 millions, ao 
not bear any proportion to the amount, contri¬ 
buted by the eight millions in Qude. 


Statistics . 

J’ofcum of private donations 
and endowments, from which aid 
was received by tbe Department 
of Public Instruction during 
1866 - 67 :— 

Ks. A. P. 
Madras ... 1,770 12 0 
Oude ... 51,809 14 0 


100 . The statistics of education in these provinces seem, on the 
whole, and excepting female education, to 
Worth-Western Provinces. correspond very fairly with the principles laid 

down in the Educational Code. Undoubtedly as stated in the note for 

last year, the --of Sft!L«3 

thKiofclng toshow that the facilities offered are not adequate to the 
demand An educational system which begins at the base, but produces 
a Society like the Aligurh Institute, cannot be said to be making no pro¬ 
ves, among tbe higher classes of the community. Ihe Director s 
summary at the close of his Report gives a fair resume of the operations of 
the year, and we may perhaps include, in the more satisfactory features ol 
the system, the consolidation of the local cess on a permanent foo ing; t e 
hi!movement, as tested by the University returns, ot the character of the 
hiilier class of education, and in the number of those who avail them¬ 
selves of it; the warm co-operation aroused in the community, and 
tho establishment of local bodies m which it can work intelligently and 
directly; and I would add, the evidence of something like a healthy, 
English* public school spirit—no unworthy tribute to tlie personal 
1 " n of the Director. 


J J , 


this province the efforts of the State in the cause of 
education have been equable, and not unduly 
or too exclusively directed to any one section o 
,.ie community, and hence they appear to be marked by 
decree of success. While elementary education has bee 1 P‘ 

** «o»«l «*1 permanent bams of the ce*v 

been neglected as m Bombay and ““*“■ ”{* U ?. T1 Educational 
has received more facilities than m the North- A es- nf rint c 

f,opart,cent in the Punjab S; 

ds action teems most to «trry oat the W whic l. the statistics 
Despatches of 1854 and 1859- Theonlyj ^ cducation . aud 

disclose is the veiy hig i<-os> , • ^^the establishment of these 
it is difficult to avoid lie ' bad b een sufficiently long in 

W03 premature. The Punjab 


11 riut 
lfcOC-OO. 


K-lLct 


oil and an account of athletic games will bo found in tho Beport for 


1 
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Government and the Educational Authorities attribute this want of 
success to the paucity of Government scholarships/—it having been 
ruled that only one-third of the matriculated students of each year are 
to he provided with scholarships from the Imperial funds, one-third being 
the proportion allowed in Bengal. The correspondence will be found 
in the Appendix. In the Report for the year, the Director complains 
of the want of “ liberal scholarships on which College students can 
« support themselves and their families during the four years of 
t! College study * ; in other words, a scholarship in the Punjab is not 
to be competed for and given as the reward of distinguished rnerh, but 
is to be a payment made by Government to induce students to receive 
from Government the advantage of a costly education. But it may be 
observed that so large an appropriation of Imperial funds to the benefit 
of the few, and calculated to create an artificial demand for a higher 
order of education than the community generally cares for, would seera 
to bo opposed, not only to the theory of education propounded in the 
Despatch of 1854, but also to the previous policy of the State. In 
Macaulay’s well known Minute of 1S35, on the study of Sanscrit and 
Arabic, written by him after being appointed President of the Council 
of Education, there is a passage which, mutatis mutandis, seems so 
applicable, that I will quote it at length : — 




« I can by no means admit that, when n nation of high intellectual attainments 
r undertakes to superintend the education of a nation comparatively ignorant, the U arni rs 
: are absolutely to prescribe the course which is to he taken by the teachers, li is not 
< necessary, however, to say anything on this subject; for it is proved hv unanswerable 
t cv jdcnce that wo are not at present securing the co-operation of the Natives. This ii> 

; 'ved by the fact that we arc forced to pay our Arabic and Sanscrit students, while tb - j 
: who learn English are w illing to pay us. 

u y k ave k t . en told that it is not the fashion for students in India to study nt their own 
■ t . on ]y confirms me in my opinion. Nothing is more certain than that it never 

, AS,;.. „ nv part of the world, bo necessary to pay men for doing what they think pk ant 
' 1 nrofttaUe India is no exception to this rule, lho pcoplo of India do not v. n'iire 

iJ Mid for eating rice when they are hungry, or for w earing woollen cloth in the cold 
1 ' 1 To comc nearer to the case before us, the children who learn their letteri- "\>.d a 
, I'.'iug elementary arithmetic from the village schoolmaster arc not paid by him. II,. is 
■ aid for teaching them. Why then is it necessary to pay people to learn Sanscrit and 
‘Arabic? Evidently because‘it is felt that the Sanscrit and Arabic arc. lauguarcs t lie 
; knowledge of which does not compensate for the trouble of acquiring them. On al 1 
i g UC h subjects the state of tbe market is the decisive test.” 


102. A question Las recently been raised, b’ , not yet, I think 
officially put forward, whether another University is not required ii 
the Bengal presidency, and undoubtedly the strong Vernacular . lemon 
in 4he educational systems of Northern India is very inadequately 
represented in the Calcutta institution. I do not venture to offer an 
opinion as to whether there is or is not any immediate necessity for 
the measure, but the condition of the colleges in the Punjab would .a eui 
to he a standing example of the danger of any step in advance of 
actual requirements. 


103. In Oude and the Central Provinces the establishment of 
organised departments is so recent, that the 
Vinces.'" ucl ( ' eut ' rr ' * >r0 ‘ progress and prospects of education, as hov n m 

the Directors’ Reports, rather than the numerical 
• :!f? shown in the statistical tables, will best claim our attention. 


results. 
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ns 


) 
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T» may perhaps, however, be said that, in all points, these provinces 
are working steadily up to the standard laid down in the Despatches 
of 185-1 and 1859. 


<§L 


104 In the Hyderabad Assigned Districts and in British 
Burmah the departments, on an organised 
Hyderabad Assigned Dis- sys t em are comparatively in an initiatory stage, 
(riot, ,nd British Burmah. ^ d the Reports of ne xt year must be awaited 

before we can learn the direction in which their educational operations 
will work. In neither province has there been as yet any educational 
ccs-; or system of primary instruction ; but in British Burmah, the 
Chief Commissioner has pointed out the Buddhist monasteries, the in¬ 
digenous schools of the country, as a good ground-work for the uitmc 
establishment and extension of the scheme. The Hyderabad Assigned 
Districts have in some degree shared with Bombay m the profits of the 
cotton trade, and have been exempted from the calamities wlucli have 
more recently overtaken some portions of Southern and Eastern India, 
mi., n r /yrmetv of the establishment of an educatlonal cess wlU n0 
doubt he P consideied during the year* 


205 rpij C m0 st important educational facts of the year under 
review will he found in detail in the extracts 
Noioi ic facts in the year. f r om the Reports of the Directors given below. 
Anion" them may be mentioned Miss Carpenter’s visit to India, and 
the stimulus given thereby to the cause of female education ; the 
establishment of local educational Committees in the North-Western 
Provinces: the means of education opened for European and Indo- 
European children in Bombay; the progress of the cess; the steps 
taken towards the education of Native Princes; and 1 rofessor Buhler s 
tour in search of Sanscrit manuscripts in the same presidency. 


ti 


106 As a matter of general interest, it maybe mentioned t t 
, o r jYustecs of the “ Gilchrist Educational Trust” haying expressed a 

•I. 4'trr /~\ n-nnnnl OPI1A arS IlPS rtl 


cs oi tiie ” uiiumist jhuiwabiuu.u haying expiesseu 

wish to establish two annual scholarships or 
( uichristrducational Trust” ^ on tmMa for three years* to be- 


oLorsbips. 


WISH tu cntauuou - a 

£100 each, tenable for three years, to be 

—-held by Natives of India at the Universities 

,,f London and Edinburgh, the Government of India asked, for t ho 
)},inion of local Governments as to the best mode of givmg e pc 
1 1 the plan. It was suggested in reply, that it was necessary to 
the scheme in the Gazette of Imho, and the GaMtg of 

presidencies for general information, and^ that t 9X „ initiaUouS 
candidates from each grovmoe and the ^tmeuts. The 

should he made by officers o t ' ' that the inducements 

local Governments were, howevei, un^* ^ 0 f candidates as a 

olfered were not lively to attrac any 0 ° eIla ble a Native student to 
stipend of £100 was not °?2 athroe years’ course, since nearly 

" ouM 1,a ' e ‘° be ***** °" 


the 


1 „„„ Ini. .d.iwd U the l.itu Bosiilcnt Sir li Tcmplo nml on tlio modol of tho c 
u,1 ° iK ' V WU ' " lBudt0vuttttC . 
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the voyage to and fro, and only one-third would remain for his 
support, " It was added that, if the trustees [had the means of 
expending £600 a year on the higher education of Natives of India in 
England, it would probably be more advantageous to endow one annual 
scholarship of .6200 tenable for three years, and to assign it to each of 
the three presidency towns in turn ; and that, in that case, the trustees 
might not be unwilling to connect the Gilchrist scholarship with the 
three Indian Universities, and leave the selection and examination of 
candidates to those bodies. The scheme was sent back to Er .dand 
with these and other minor proposed modifications, and the final decision 
of the trustees will be found in the Appendix. 


107. In conclusion, it may be noted that the year has been 
marked by the deaths of three officers in the 
Conclusion. Educational Department, —two in the Punjab, 

and one in British Burmah ; of the former, the Punjab Government 
writes as follows : — 

« The Lieutenant Governor has to notice with deep regrot tho loss, by death, of two 
Members of the Educational Department of this province,—of Mr. Hutton, Inspector of 
Schools, Frontier Circle, who died of small-pox at Hurripur; and of Major A. 1\. Fuller, It. A., 
Director of Public Instruction, who was unfortunately drowned while en route from Murree 
to Rawul Pindee. Major Fuller was appointed Director of Public Instruction in succession 
to the late Mr. W. D. Arnold in I860. The subjoined statistics will show, to some extent, 
(be great progress education has made in this province during the period of his incumbency 
of the office of Director of Public Instruction, and hears testimony to the ability and 
efficiency of bis administration; but His Honor desires further to place on record his high 
nrmrociation of the conscientious and indefatigable manner in which the late Director 
\\\ U mred the important duties of his office, and his sense of the great loss the Educational 
Department of this province has sustained by Major Fuller’s untimely death. 



Number of students matriculated at tho Calcutta Univer- 
nity 

IS umber of scholars attending 

Zillah schools 

Number of teachers receiving training m Normal schools ... 

Total amount of fees paid by scholars of Government schools, 

... i*« «• • 

Amount expended- hi grants«in-ard to private institutious (on 
recommendation of Director). ... ^ 

Number of scholars attending private Grant-in-aid institu¬ 
tion ... ••• . ••• 

Total number of persons receiving instruction m Government 
and Aided institutions 


No. 

No. 

... 

114 

723 

6,753 

27,264 

45,298 

75 

236 

Ps, 

Ps. 

1,131 

17,477 

8,9G0 

1,84:234 

No. 

No. 

1,424 

17,272 

42,388 

86,608 


The death of Mr. Hough, ihe first incumbent in the office of 
Director of Public T -+r.^j on j n British Burmah, is thus recorded by 
the Chief Coran 
*' Mr. Q. II 


lollf-ii 


‘The first Director of Public Instruction, 
officer eminently fitted to conciliate and 
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«encourage both teachers and pupils. His high sense of the ira- 
portance of the work before him, impelled him to continue in the 
“ discharge of his duties at a time when he should have sought change 
« 0 f climate and respite from his labors. By his death the Burmese 
« youths have lost a true friend, and the service a valuable officer.” 

108. Having now attempted to show what are the principles 
of the Indian Educational Code, and what are the most noticeable 
points in the statistics of education as tested by these principles, 1 
proceed to give extracts from the Annual Reports, it is to them c lat 
1 must refer for information; in detail, of tlie operations of the year* 


February 1868. 


ARTHUR IIOWELL. 
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PART II. 




EXTRACTS FROM ANNUAL REPORTS. 


EXTRACT FROM THE REPORT OF THE SYNDICATE OF THE CALCUTTA 

UNIVERSITY, 1S66-G7. 


The usual examinations have been held during the year in Arts 
Law, Medicine, and Civil Engineering. 

Soon after the result of the Examination of Entrance candidates 
in 1865 was published. Sir CecilBeadon drew the attention of Syndicate 
to the fact that out of 1,500 candidates only 510 had passed, and 
suggested that some check should be imposed on the admission of 
candidates to future examinations who were not likely to pass. The 
Syndicate concurred in thinking it desirable to exclude from the 
examination candidates of whom there was no reasonable likelihood that 
they would pass, and recommended that the form of certificate for 
admission to the examination should be altered in such a manner as to 
require from teachei-s an expression of opinion as to the fitness of their 
candidates to undergo examination. In accordance with the recom¬ 
mendation of the Syndicate, the Faculty of Arts, and subsequently 
the Senate, adopted the form of certificate for Entrance candidates, 
which is given at page 20 of the Minutes. At the same t i' a 
proposal to divide the successful candidates at the Entrance, Firs s, 
and B. A. Examinations into three classes instead of two clas 
adopted. The standard of marks for the first class has not been 
but the second class consists of students who occupy a mean p 
as regards marks, between those of the first and third classes 
sub-division of successful candidates will not only afford r 
discrimination between the merits of those who pass, but will 
Educational Authorities iu classifying the schools in their re 
provinces. 

The new form of certificate for Entrance candidates W" 
at the examination of this year, and, as might have been 
fewer candidates were sent up. There were 1,350 co 
whom G38 passed, 48 were absent, and 664 failed. ( 
candidates, 76 were placed in the first class, 299 in 
20 !) in th< third class. Of the 664 candidates who we’ 
tailed in English, 91 in the second language, 359 
Geography, and 346 in Mathematics. 

For the first Examination in Arts there were 42b 
whom 131 passed, 43 were absent, and 252 failed. C 

hv ponir-ilafinu is i;]tend< .1 to give Ilia tti l of euCU report in a oonvenien 

' ''’cal (lottoi, or voluminous 8tamte.-A. H. 
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CTiididates, I t wore placed in the first class, 44 in the second, and 73 
in the third class. Of the rejected candidates, 147 failed in English, 
96 in the second language, 174 in History, 155 in Mathematics, and 
136 in Philosophy. 


. There were 141 candidates for the degree of B. A., of whom 60 
passed, 12 were absent, and 69 failed. Of the successful candidates, 
10 were placed in the first class, 28 in the second, and 22 in the third 
class. Of the rejected candidates, 29 failed in English, 2 in the second 
language, 37 in History, 41 in'Mathematics, 48 in Mental and Moral 
Science, and 24 in the optional subjects. 


These results show a higher percentage of failures at both the 
higher Examinations in Arts than last year. 

The Syndicate have therefore deemed it desirable to propose an 
alteration in the form of the certificate of candidates for these examina¬ 
tions, which will enable heads of affiliated colleges to keep back 
candidates who are not, in their opinion, likely to pass. The Faculty of 
Arts have approved of the change, and it is now submitted to the 
Senate for their sanction. 


There were 31 candidates for Honors in Arts, of whom 18 passed, 
5 being placed in the first class, Gin the second class, and 7 in the 
third class, and 4 were absent. 


There were also 8 candidates for the degree of M. A., of whom 
4 passed. 

At the Examination in Law there were 53 candidates, of whom 
22 were passed for the degree of Bachelor in Law, and 14 for a Licence. 
Oi ' latter, 5 were subsequently declared to be entitled to the degree 
of , under Clause 7 of the B. L. Regulations. 

o candidates appeared for Honors in Law, and one of them 
n Mercantile Law and in International Law. 

the Examination for a Licence in Civil Engineering there 
indidates, all of whom failed. 

re were 46 candidates for the First Examination in Medicine, 
18 passed in the second division. At the Second Examination 
ine and Surgery, there were 20 candidates, of whom 6 wcio 
he first division, and 11 in the second, 
moliand Roychand’s munificent donation of two lakhs of 
been invested in 5 per cent. Govern merit Securities, 
of the Senate on the 21st July, a plan for the 
the proceeds of this endowment in the foundation of 
he named after the donor, was adopted. The details 
re given at page 23 of tho Minutes. 

lifcteo of the Duff Memorial Fund offered to transfer 
leir hands to the University for the purpose of founding 
ps, to be awarded upon the result of the First 
i Arts, and the Senate have accepted this benefaction 
bers. 



The Syndicate have referred to the Faculty of Arts, for consideration 
and report, the_ question of introducing some uniform system for 
the spelling of Indian proper names in the Roman character, and a 
Sub-Committee of the Faculty has been appointed to make a report. 

The Syndicate have conceded to pupil teachers in Government 
training schools, on condition of their having served for a full period 
of two years as pupil teachers or schoolmasters after passing the 
Entrance Examination, the privileges of schoolmasters as regards 
admission to the First Examination in Arts. The certificates of such 
candidates must, however, be countersigned by the Director of Tublic. 
Instruction. 

The present system of admitting private students to the Eutrance 
Examination, upon certificate signed by Deputy Inspectors of Schools, 
has not been found to check the admission of candidates, who are quite 
unfit to go up to the Examination, and the Syndicate propose to require 
that such certificates in future be signed by the Principal of an affiliated 
college, or by one of the Inspectors of Schools, and the sanction of 
the Senate to this change is now solicited. 

The question of levying a fee for admission to the Examination of 
Honors in Arts has been considered, and, with the approval of the 
Faculty of Arts, it is proposed that a fee of 50 Rupees be payable 
for admission to all future examinations. 

The Syndicate desire to take this opportunity of recording the 
sorrow which they have felt at the groat loss which the University has 
sustained by the premature death of the Lord Bishop of Calcutta. This 
is not the place for a detailed enumeration of the many excellent 
qualities by which the late Metropolitan was distinguished. But in 
common with all who ever had official relations with Bishop Cotton, 
the' Syndicate had frequent occasion to observe and admire bis ready 
solution of difficult questions, his conciliatory and generous spirit, bis 
ripe and varied experience, and bis large and liberal treatment of all 
matters arising out of the great objects of University education. The 
Syndicate therefore desire that this imperfect testimony to the memory 
of Bishop Cotton be placed on record in their Minutes. 

The Hon’ble II. S. Maine has retired from the Vice-Chancellor¬ 
ship, having discharged the duties of that office for double the period 
for which it is ordinarily held. Mr. Maine’s extensive and varied 
information, his correct and classical habits of thought and speed), and 
his familiarity with the scope, object, and details of the University 
system prevalent in England, singularly qualified him to preside over 
the University of Calcutta. These eminent qualities have been 
repeatedly acknowledged by the Government, and by the public interested 
in tiro progress of education, and the Syndicate cannot allow this occa¬ 
sion to pass without formally placing on record their testimony to the 
great value of Mr. Maine’s services during the term of his high office 
extending over the past four years. 

10 
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The following is a Statement of the Receipts and Disbursements 
of the University, from 1st May 1866 to 31st March 1867:— 


Receipts. 


From Government 


Fees. 


Entrance Examination 

First Examination in Arts •• 

B. A. Degree Examination 

M. A. Decree Examination 

B. 1 1 . Degree Examination 

Licence in Law Examination 

L. JM. S. nnd B. M. First Examination 

L. M. S. and B. M. Second Examination 

Additional L. M. S. Fees 

L. C. E. Examination 

Fees for duplicate certificates 

Fines 


Book Fund. 

Proceeds from the Sale of University Publications 


Rs. A. P. 

13,500 0 0 
8,520 0 0 
4,230 0 0 
400 0 0 
1,410 0 0 
300 0 0 
240 0 0 
490 0 0 
20 0 0 
225 0 0 
18 0 0 
18 0 0 


Rs. A. P. 

43,028 3 6 


- 29,371 0 0 


5,242 13 0 


Total .. 77,642 0 6 


Disbursements. 


Establishment 
Office rent 
Scholarships 
Contingencies 

Remuneration to Examiners 



Rs. A. P. 

4,829 0 0 
1,100 0 0 
8,752 0 0 
9,557 3 6 
23,790 0 0 

-- 43,028 3 6 


Paid to the General Treasury, as per Sub-Treasurer’s Receipts No. 5/57S of 
11th August 1866, No. 5/1387 of 19th January 1867, and No. 5/1801 of 
23thMarch 1867 .. .. .. .. .. 84613 L* 0 

Total « 77,042 0 6 


l 










lumber of Candidates at University Examinations and the number passed in each year since 1 857. 




Enteancb. 

Fibst Ex- j 

AMINATIOX 

ix Arts. 

Bachelor 

ott 

Arts. 

Master op 

Licexcr IX 
Law. 

Bachelor 

IX 

Law. 

LICENCE IN MEDICINE 
AND SURGERY. 

BACHELOR IN 
MEDICINE. 

Doctor or 
Medicine, 

Licence ix 
Civil 

Engineering. 

Ae 

T3. 

First Exa¬ 
mination. 

Second EXA¬ 
MINATION. 

First EXA¬ 
MINATION. 

Second Exa¬ 
mination. 

3 

la 

!S 

n 

3 

<+* 

o 

J§ 

T3 

o 

gj 

S 

a 

Ph 

d 

No. of Candidates. 

'd 

8 

I 

Pk 

o 

No. of Candidates. 

■ 

'd 

g 

Ch 

o 

525 

No. of Candidates. 

No, Passed. 

No. of Candidates. 

-6 

8 

a 

ej 

PH 

o 

525 

d 

1 

3 

I 

Cm 

O 

C 

i 

J 

1 

No. of Candidates. 

No. Passed. 

No of Candidates. 

, No. Passed. 

No. of Candidates. 

1 

No. Passed. 

No. of Candidates. 

No. Passed. 

No. of Candidates. 

*a 

s, 

6 

No. of Candidates. 

No. Passed. 

1857 

241. 

102 











12 

12 











1858 ... — 

461 

111 

... 


13 

2 


... 

- 


19 

11 

40 

24 

- . 



... 





... 


1659« . 

1,111 

583 

... 


20 

10 




... 

20 

3 

31 

12 

... 







... 

... 

... 

i860 . 

808 

416 


... 

65 

13 

... 

... 

... 

... 

22 

10 

31 

13 

... 



... 





... 

... 

1801 . 

1,068 

477 

163 

97 

39 

15 

1 

... 

7 

2 

17 

14 

16 

7 

20 

14 






— 

10 

6 

1892 . 

1,114 

417 

220 

99 

34 

21 

3 

... 

16 

8 

13 

13 

33 

18 

17 

7 





1 

1 

18 

14 

1863 . 

1,307 

690 

272 

149 

35 

25 

7 

6 

19 

9 

15 

9 

35 

16 

19 

14 


... 



2 

2 

... 


1804 ... 

1,396 

702 

S21 

151 

06 

30 

8 

3 

1 

1 

22 

19 

42 

22 

26 

11 


... 



2 

... 

10 

6 

•805 . 

1,500 

510 

446 

202 

82 

45 

15 

Hr 

7 

5 

17 

17 

34 

14 

20 

18 

2 

2 

... 


1 

1 

6 

2 

70 . 

1,350 

63S 

426 

131 

122 

79 

18 

15 

17 

13 

22 

11 

35 

10 

20 

20 

5 

6 



... 


9 



i 

i 

... 


... 

141 

CO 

39 

23 

17 

14 

36 

22 

44 

17 

18 

15 

o 

1 

2 

2 


• 

6 

6 


cn 


* Two Entrance Examinations in 1850 . 


















































































EXTRACTS FROM TIIE REPORT OF THE SYNDICATE OF THE BOMBAY 

UNIVERSITY, 1SG6-67. 


Comparative Statement slioioing the number of Candidates 70/10 presented 
themselves and who passed at the following Examinations in 1865-66 
and 66-67. 


Examinations. 

1805-66. 

1866-07, 

Presented. 

Passed. 

Presented. 

Passed. 

Matriculation 

2S8 

Ill 

458 

93 

First Examination in Arts ... 

50 

29 

59 

21 

B, A. .Examination 

25 

10 

36 

15 

M. A. Examination 

7 

4 

8 

3 

Honours in Arts... 

2 

2 



LL. B. i&amination 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Honours in Law... 

2 

2 



First Examination for L. M. 

5 

4 



Second Examination for L. M. 

1 

1 

4 

2 

First Examination in Civil Engineering ... 



3 

2 


382 

162 

570 

138 


A.— EXAMINATIONS. 

I. Matriculation Examination *—At this examination, which was 
held in November last, 440 candidates were examined, of 
whom 93 passed the examination. Of these 69 were Hindus, 
18 Parsees, 4 Sindhis, and 2 Portuguese. 


The following information as to 
from the candidates' own letters 
attend the examination :— 
from Elpliuiatone Higli School. 

lf> ,, Poona High School. 

0 Ratnngherry High School. 

7 „ Free Gcnerul Ajbsemhly’tt Institution, 

Bombay. 

O „ Surat High School* 

„ Bombay Proprietary School. 

5 , Ahemcdabad High School. 

3 ” Belgaufn Sirdar; High School. 

3 Dhoolia High School. 

Hyderabad High School. 

Poona Engineering College. 

na Free Church Mission Institu- 


their place of education is collected 
of application for permission to 

2 from Sir J. J. Parsec Bonovolont Institu¬ 
tion. 

1 „ Ahmednuggur Government English 
School. 

1 „ Baba Gokh lay’s English School. 

I „ General Assembly’s Institution. 

1 „ Kurrachee High School. 

1 „ Neriad Government English School. 

1 „ Nassick Government English School. 
1 „ Poona College. 

1 „ Poona Normal College. 

2 ,> Private tuition. 

93 in all 
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First Examination in Arts. —There were 59 candidates who 
had applied for permission to appear at the examination, 
of whom 21 passed the examination. Of these 14 were 
from Elphinstone College, 4 from Poona College, and 3 from 
Free General Assembly’s Institution, Bombay; 15 being 
Hindus, 4 Parsees, 1 a' European, and 1 a Portuguese. 

Ill Examination for. the Degree of B. J.-There were 3G 
candidates, of whom 15 passed the examination, 2 icing 
placed in the first division, and the remaining 13 m the 
second division. Of these 9 were from ILlphinstone College 
and 6 from Poona College; 9 being Hindus, 5 Parsees, 
and 1 a Sindhi. 



IT. 

V. 


VI. 


VII. 


nil 


IX. 


Examination for the Degree of M. A. in English and Latin.— 
There were 3 candidates from Elipbiustone College, of whom 
2 passed the examination ; 1 being a Parsee and the other 
a Khoja Mubammedan. 

Examination for the Degree of M. A. in History and Philosophy. 
—There were 2 candidates from Elphinstone College, 1 
being a Hindu and the other a Parsee. They both failed to 
pass the examination. ‘ 

Examination for the Degree of M. A. in Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy .—There was 1 candidate who passed t ho 
Examination. He was a Parsee from Elphinstone College. 


Examination for the Degree of LL. B -There were 2 candi¬ 
dates from Government Law School. Ihey were both 
Hindus. They both passed the examination, and were 
placed in the second division. 

Examination for the Degree of L. M. There were 4 candi¬ 
dates from Grant Medical College, of whom 2 passed the 
examination, and were placed in the first class. Urey were 
both Hindus. 


First Examination in Civil Engineering. —At this examination, 
which was held for the first time by the University, o 
candidates, who were ex-students of the Poona Civil 
Engineering College, were examined; of these, - passed 
the* examination, 1 being placed in the first- divKum, and 
the other in the second division. They were both Hindus. 


B._University Meetings. 


of 


During the past nine months the aggregate number of meetings 
University have been 42; of which 3 have been meetings of the 
ite, to meetings of the Syndicate, 4 of the Faculty of ArM o: u e 
Faculty of Law. 5 of the Faculty of Medicine, 5 of the 1 acuity of 
Civil Engineering; the remaining being meetings ox tje seveial noaix s 
of Examiners and of the Board of Accounts. 


the 

Sen 




C. —Alterations in and Additions to Regulations. 

Since the last Convocation, the approval of His Excellency the 
Governor of Bombay in Council to certain alterations in, and additions 
to, the Bye-Laws and Regulations mentioned in the last Report was 
received, and the Regulations thus altered have been since acted on. 

During the period under report, regulations for the Jam Shri 
Vibhaji Scholarship were submitted to the Senate, and were recently 
approved of by them, and will be submitted for the approval of the 
Governor of Bombay in Council. 

A new set of Regulations for the Degree of Master of Civil 
Engineering wqre also approved of by the Senate, and will be submitted 
for the approval of the Governor of Bombay in Couucil ; as also 
alterations which have been made by the Senate in Regulations 9 and 
20 of Medicine removing General Physiology and Anatomy from the 
Second to the First Examination for the Degree of L. M. 

D.— University Prizes. 

The Syndicate have to congratulate the University on the excellent 
working of the Jugonnatk Sunkenclt Sanskrit Scholarships. Twenty-one 
candidates presented themselves for- examination ; one Scholarship of 
Rs. 25 per mensem was awarded to Yeshvant Vasudev, Athale, of 
Batnagherry High School, and one of Rs. 20 per mensem to Govi l 
Shripat Shikbare, of Dkoolia High School. Both of these scholarship , 
are tenable for three years. 

The competition for other University has prizes not been so 
satisfactory. For the Manochjee Limjee Gold Medal only one Essay was 
sent in, and this not having come up to the proper standard, the medal 
was not awarded. 

The Momejce Cursetjee Prize also remained un awarded. The 
Syndicate, however, thought it expedient, for the furtherance of the 
purposes of the endowment, to award Rs. 50 to Mr. Mdnakji Nasurvanjj 
Ndnavati, for the comparative excellence of his poem, though they did 
not consider it worthy of the prize. 

E.— Endowments and Benefactions. 

In letter No. .988, dated 8th October I860, Government offered to 
the University an additional site in continuation northwards of the 
existing site and the north-east corner front ing the entrance to Church 
Street. At the Annual Meeting of the Senate, held on the 22nd 
December 18GC, it was unanimously resolved "that the additional site 
offered by Government be respectfully accepted with the best thanks 
of the. Senate." 

The following books were presented to the University Library 
during the period under review :— 

'Li:/ Dire *tor of Public Instruction-- Trilingual Dictionary, fry 
Mathura Prassad Misr. 



of the Oriental Books for sale 
of Fort George. 


in the Library of the 
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College 


Reports of the late Board of Education and Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, Bombay Presidency, from 1840 to 1SG5-G6. 

Reports on Public Instruction, in the presidencies of Bengal, Madras, 
and the North-Western Provinces. 


Reports of the Geological Survey of India for the years 18G0-61, 
61-62 and 62-03. 


Reports of the Second Series, Part I, to Third Series, Part VI, of the 
Paheontologica Indica. 

Travels in England by Kursondass Muljee. 

Cowasjee Patell’s Chronology of Eras of different Nations. 

By the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society . — A complete set 
of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society’s Journals 
from July 1S41 to 18G5. % 


F.—Retirement oe the late Registrar. 


Since the last Convocation for conferring Degrees, Dr. R. S. Sinclair, 
who had served the University as Registrar from its commencement, 
retired from his office. On this event the following Resolution was 
passed by the Senate at their Annual Meeting : — 

"The Senate, in noticing tlio retirement of R. S. Sinclair, Esq., LL. I). from the 
Rcgistrarship of the University, resolve to place on tlicir Minutes tlio expr sion of their 
i 'cop sense of obligation to that gentleman for the important and valuable fix-ices i. ndend lev 
him to the University, especially in organizing the Registrar’s Office, and assisting in putting 
into form the enactments of the University.” 

At the same meeting of tlic Senate the following Resolution of 
t 1 e Senate was also passed:— 

«The University of Bombay, in token of its regret for the untimely decease of Ur. 
II lines, and to show its appreciation of his many valuable services ns Bellow, Acting 
Registrar, Syndic, and Examiner, resolves to voto the sum of Rs. 1.000 towards the 
proposed testimonial in honour of Dr, Haines’ memory, and to request the permission of 
Government for the payment of this snm from tlio General Pee Fund.” 

In adverting to this Resolution, with which they close their history 
of the Academical year, the Syndicate feel that in the much lament a! 
Surgeon Robert Haines they have lost a most valuable colleague a ad the 
University one of its brightest ornaments. 


EXTRACTS PROM THE REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION IN BENGAL, 18C6-67. 


At the close of the year under review the number of colleges 
and schools, Government and Aided, was 2,908, and the 1 mm 1 t of 
students in them 1,21,480 against 2,561 schools and 1,13,862 students 
at !lio etui of the preceding year. Tho returns of the year report cd 
upon exhibit, therefore, an increase of 347 schools and i,618 scholars. 
In addition to these institutions, 425 private schools under inspection, 
which receive no pecuniary aid from Government, have furnished 
returns giving the number of scholars attending them as 13,460, 
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total number of colleges and schools under tho inspection of the 
Educational Department was therefore 3,333, and tho number of 
students in them 1,34,940. 
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These statements show a fair increase both of schools and scholars: 
but. it is represented by most of the School Inspectors that the 
famine which raged in some districts, and the consequent high prices 
which ruled throughout the countrj’-, have almost everywhere impeded 
the progress of education in a greater or less degree, and it is justly 
argued that, but for this cause and the continued prevalence of the 
epidemic fever, which has not yet loosed its hold on the districts it lias 
ravaged for the last five years, the returns of the year would have 
ex hi cited a vastly larger increase than has actually taken place. 

Xn addition to the regular Returns for schools under inspection, 
information has been obtained about a considerable number of unaided 
and uninspected schools both in Calcutta and in tho country districts. 
The Inspectors’ Returns include 808 such schools, having an attend¬ 
ance of 30,616 pupils. Of these, the Calcutta schools are mostly 
large and flourishing institutions of the higher class, in the hands 
eithorof Native .Managers or of various Missionary bodies ; those in 
the country districts are chiefly indigenous village patshalas kept by 
the old fashioned gurumahasoys. 

The enquiries that have been instituted regarding the latter have 
been restricted to such as have an attendance of 20 pupils and upwards, 
but even under this limitation there can be no doubt that the returns 
are far from complete. 

The general returns are classified in the following Tables : —• 


Return of Colleges anil Schools receiving Allowances from the State. 


March 31st, 1867. 


Government Institutions. 


Number of Institutions. 


Colleges (General) 

Coll' gv.q (Professional, including Law Depart¬ 
ments). 

Medical College (Vernacular Departments) 

Mndressas 

School of Art 

Normal Schools— 

For Musters ... 

For Mistresses ... 

Schools for Boys— 

English— 

Higher Clusd ... ... 

Middle Class 
Vernacular— 

Middle Class 
Lower Class ... 

Selloolfl for Girls (Native) 


*8 

8 

2 

2 

1 

26 

I 


+ 16 
15 

112 

84 

1 


Carried over 


306 


Number of Pupils, 


724 

612 


278 

90 

31 


1,263 

24 


8,818 

1,112 


6.8G5 

8,262 

55 

23,104 


23,194 


* Inclusive of tho j?irst Arts classes attached to the Anglo-Persiuu D m i 
Caluut... Mudrestm which contained six students at the end of the year e PM'lineut of tho 

f Inclusive of the Anglo*Persian Department of the Calcutta Mudre.svi 
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Meinrn of Colleges caul Schools receiving Allowances from the Side — 

continued. 


lUncrr aisr, 1667 . 

Number of Instituii'juf?. 

Number of Tui i! i. 

Brought forward 

300 

23,101 

Bii tv ate Institutions Under Inspection. 



liccftii,:'/ Allowances ynder the QraniA/•Aid~ 



Rules. 



Colleges (General) ... ... 

G 

409 

Normal Schools— 



For Masters 

3 

129 

For Mistresses ... 

1 

10 

Schools for Boys-*— 



English— 



Higher Class 

77 

9,459 

Middle Class 

321 

10,465 

Vernacular— 



Middle Class ... 

468 

21,353 

Lower Class ... 

232 

0,176 

School of Useful Arts ... 

1 

19G 

Schools for Girls— 



European and other Foreign races 

12 

849 

Native 

188 

4,228 


--1,30-1 

•- 50.270 

Receiving Allowances under other Rules. 



Schools for Hoys :— 



English— 



Higher Class 

I 

131 

Middle Class 

3 

315 

Vernacular— 



M iddlc Class.. 

105 

7.77J 

Lower Class ... ... 

1,037 

20,000 

£i hools for Girls— 



European and other Foreign races 

2 

107 

Native 

GO 

801 


- 1,298 

- 30,0i*7 

Under Inspection. 


• 

Schools for Boys— 



English— 



Higher Class 

8 

i,192 

Middle Class 

08 

2,910 

Vernacular— 



Middle Class ... ••• ! 

18 

1,725 

. Lower Class 

277 

6,9 7 0 

Schools for Girls (Native) 

21 

303 


425 

-. 13,400 

Not under Inspection. 



Schools for Boys— 



English- 



Higher Class ... ... f 

17 

5,420 

Middle Class k 

35 

1,900 

Vernacular— 

1 


Middle Class 

8 

231 

Lower Class 

728 

22,001 

Schools for Girls— 



European, and other Foreign races 

12 

692 

Native ,,, tM 

8 

2J9 


|-1- 808 

-30,0' 

!, . 

1,233 

't M>7< 

. 


11 
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The oumbor of Government schools has increased by 11 , of 
which 2 are Normal schools for the training of teachers; whilst the 
number of institutions aided under the Grant-in-aid Rules has increased 
by 95, and 241 additional schools have been aided under other Rules. 


Income and Expenditure. —Exclusive of the charges in schools 
which receive no allowances from the State, the total expenditure of tlio 
.Education Department for the eleven months ending 31st March 18G7 
was Rs. 22,90,691, of which Rs. 9,04,929 was contributed from local 
source; of income, the net charge upon the public revenue amounting 
to its. 13,85,762. Taking the total revenue of the Lower Provinces for 
the year (eleven months) at Rs. 13,42,04,915, the State expenditure 
was 103 per cent, of the public income. The cost for each student was 
Rs. 11-6-6, or about £1-2-9. 


Fees. —The receipts from fees for the eleven months are 
Bnci ;,>ufrom &cs, isos-67. Rs. 4,96,713, of which Its. 2,71,623 wore 

tJoverimi' iit Jn-iiUiiiorw... 2,71,623 paid iii Government institutions, a d 
AMc .1 ditto ... 2,25,000 Rs 2 ,25,090 in Aided institutions, us 
4 ,us, 7 i;t shown in the margin. The receipts for 

-— the last live years and the rates of increase 

from year to year are given below:— 




V 
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eel under each head bears to the total aggregate expenditure from all 
sources:— 


Abstract of distribution of Expenditure during the near lSG(3-ti7, (1 1 

monthsj* 



EXPENDITURE. 

SOTJECfl OP CHADGE. 

From 

Fnoii Local Funds. 

rot al Expen¬ 
diture trora 


Imperial 

Funds. 

Fees and 
Fines, 

Other Local 
Sources. 

Total. 

Imperial 
and Local 
Funds. 

Diroction 

Inspection 

30,730 

1,87,280 




39,730 

1,87,280 

GovEujnniJiT Colleges. 






General—Affiliated to tho University 
in Arts 

Spoeiol- Ditto ill Mcdiriuc, mid 

Eiiginceri/ifl ... ... 

Government Mudrcsaas 

1,43,006 

1,17,202 

14,053 

50,203 

33,217 

329 

22,141 

2,012 

?>668 

72,-409 j 

35,220 

2,887 

| 2,10,315 

3,63,621 

17,630 

Government Schools, 






General. 


• 




For Hoys. 






Higher Class, English 

Middle (’lass, English 

Middle Cla-s, Vernacular 

Lemur Clutjtf, Vernacular ... 

1,88,512 

20,(133 

31,052 

10,37(5 

1,52,743 

7,137 

14,882 

3,717 

27,101 

'llO 

581 

78 

1,79,847 
7,027 
15, l(U J 
3,825 

8,09,399 

3s .200 
■17.11,-. 
21,3)1 1 

For Girls. 






Natives ... ... 

G,792 

200 


200 

6,992 

GovBfljfMFirr SrnooL3. 






Spbcial. 






ty'%So7o of jl/» Uctnt, 






j’, ng:dl Ticpartmci t, Medical College ... 
Hindustani Department, ModicafCol¬ 
lege 

13,389 

22,612 

1,807 

178 


1,807 

178 

15.195 1 
22,790 ! 

Formal Schools, 






I’or Masters 

For Mistresses ... 

School of Art ... 

1,00,950 

1,410 

17,000 

0,570 

195 

303 

6,873 

195 

1,07,923 
1,449 1 
17,705 

Private Colleges, Aided. 






General. Affiliated to tho University 
in Arts 

20,810 

14,303 

61,143 

66,440 

60,266 

Private Schools, Aided, 






General. 






For Boys. 






lligln r Class, English 
* 011111.0 i'la'is, English 

M dcLlu Cl’iFH, Vernacular ... 

Eo\Ycr Ci;,.s, Vernacular ... 

49,974 

94,835 

7<).l51 

62,095 

72.009 

£6,971 

41,0-13 

27,353 

61.011 

1,04,779 

69,870 

15,370 

1,23,920 

1,60,760 

1,01,619 

43,223 

1,73,90 4 
2,56,686 
1.71.0(h) 
95,31 H 

For (JirU. 






ffiSSS™ and otLw ' *»•%■«■ ... 

11060 

2-503 

7,901 

2,038 

10,284 

3U,b08 

1H,188 

39,620 

31 FJM 
81,820 

CarrU-d over 
‘ . ._ 

j 12,62,282 


3,812/7 

8,70,111 

, 21,30,293 




is 

i- 

o 

fti 


I'M 

b*17 


tvu 


lOlVtf 
i ji 


•I’ll 








i 


i ' 
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Expenditure during the year 1866-67, (tl 
months). 


--—~- 


~— ---- " T 

EXPENDITURE. 


3 

"o 

Sg 







round? op Charge. 

From 

Fnoa Local Fundb. 

Total Fxpcn- 
dituro from 
Imperial 
and Local 
Fuiula. 

-3 
a a 

fe 

£ 


Imperial 

Fonda. 

Fees and 
FineB. 

Other Local 
SourceB. 

Total 

Brought forward 

12,02,282 

4,00,703 

3,84,275 

8,70,111 

21,30,293 


I'jtTYwr* Souoom, Ailed. 







8NJCIAL. 







boreal School t, 







Porcini tor * 

Fur Miitre -"n ,. 

b’chci*1 < f lio* fill Art» 

3,030 

823 

1,000 

1,774 

98 

8,207 

6*3I0 

902 

8,207 
7,090 
l,t «)0 

12,227 

7,015 

2,<JoO 

T»3 

•34 

08 

6cuoi.AS3Hir ^ OonKJtiniirT. 







Gbitibal. 







l\,uxblc i>4 Colleges. 







Senior 

*... *». 

11,007 
33,*i32 




11.0^7 
33,43 i 

•oi 

1-k’ 

Tenable ui School*. 




% 



Minor (Engll'ih)... 

Vermicular (Bengali and Hindoo) 

3,861 

28,712 




3,9K1 

28,712 

It 

Special. 







Arabic 

SiniHorlt 

Mnlicol 

4,812 

3.003 

14,070 

. 1 



4,812 

3/WJ8 

14,970 

•21 

•1(J 

'C r 

PcuoLAp.srripa endowed. 







Tminl'h' In CttUtfTva 

MibuiiUAncuua 

21*273 


3,897 

5,531 

3,897 

6,531 

3,897 

29,807 

17 

loo 

Total 

13,85,702 

4,00,703 

4,08,221 

9,0-1,920 

22/10,091 



University Examination. 

Entrance Examination.— The number of candirlates lor tho 
Entrance Examination was 1,350, being less than t *»at o n / ; i , ; 

rear bv 150. This reduction is the direct result, ot a new lu ■ 

If th/univorsity by which an addition has been nu de to the form 
Of Hoatc for 5 admission to the examination setting tortb that in 
the nmniou <•*’ tho teacher there is u reasonable probability that the 
candidate w ill puss. Tim check was imposed in consequence ot the 
vorv large percentage of failures in previou Examinations, bir C. 
•3eadon liaving called attention to the fact that out of l,o00 candidates 
! 3HUt> only 510 had passed, whilst 990 had failed, The returns 
jL’the last examination show that tho change has been to some 
extent effective, though the number of failures is still large. Of the 
V fhoE number of eandi ! a(cs, 1,1+7 wore from Bengal, and tho remaining 
2o?j from the North-Western Provinces, tho Central Provinces, tho 
Punjab oud Ueylon. Ot the Bengal eanaiautes, 50] wore successful, 
0 Joing placed in the first dlvisiou, 255 m liw second, and 237 in 



* ^ 
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third; 254 of these were from Government schools, 133 from 
Private Aided schools, and 1*13 from private Unaided schools, while 
8 were private students and 3 were schoolmasters. A oLssification 
of tlie successful candidates according to creed shows that 1-52 were 
Hindus, 11 Mahotnedans, and 35 Christians, while the rcr.iai* »ng* (JO 
described themselves as lkahraists or Deists. It will be observed that 
the successful candidates have this year been classed in throe div! 
instead of two as heretofore. This change is a decided improvement. 
A similar arrangement has been adopted in tlie First Arts and A. 
Examinations. 

The details are given in the Table below :— 

University Entrance Examination. 




Numbed passed. 

A 

December 1800. 

No. of Can- 






didates. 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

Total. 



Division. 

Division. 

Division. 

Government Schools 

439 

43 

123 

89 

254 

Private Schools (Aided) ... 

314 

8 

04 

81 

153 

Private Schools (Unaided) 

330 

17 

06 

GO 

1D1 , : 


20 





Schoolmasters 

... 

... 

3 

3 





I 


Private Students 

44 

1 

2 

G 

8 

Total 

1,147 

69 

2 oo 

237 

561 * 

University Entrance Examination . 






Numbrh 

p a bb an. 







DECEMBER 1800, 

No. of Can¬ 
didates. 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

Total, 



Division. 

Diviidou. 

Di\ Won. 

Hindns 

946 

1 

62 

203 

197 


MahumedmiB 

41 

2 

7 

6 

u v 

ClKiafcian3 

' 47 

9 

21 

5 

35 

Others* 

118 

6 

21 

30 


Total 

1,147 

69 

266 

237 

1 6IU 1 





' 
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Award or Junior Scholarshu.s. —The Government Junior Scho¬ 
larships were as usual awarded on the result of the Entrance Examina¬ 
tion. The number of scholarships annually available is 1G0. Of 
these 100 were gained by pupils of Government schools, 37 by pupils 
of Aided -schools, and 23 by pupils of Unaided schools. The award 
is shown in the following Table :— 

Award of Junior Scholarships, 1867. 


Scholarships. 


By what iBnHTtTonajfs gained. 

1st Grade, 
Uh. IS per 
Month. 

2nd Grade, 
Bs. 11 per 
Month. 

3rd Grade, 

B .. 10 per 
Month. 

Total. 

Government Schools 

7 

39 

86 

133 

Privnto Schools (A ulcd) 

i 8 

9 

14 

2 8 

Private Schools [Unaided) 

. 

2 


2 

Total 

10 

50 

100 

160 


Fji;st Examination in Arts.— For the First Examination in Arts 
there were 426 candidates, of whom 393 were from Bengal, the re¬ 
maining 33 belonging to the North-Western Provinces and the Punjab. 
Of the Bengal candidates 120 were successful, 13 being placed in the 
first division, 40 in the second division, and 67 in the third division 
Seventy-eight came from Government colleges, 3 7 from Private Aided 
jollegcs, 4°'rom independent institutions, and one was a schoolmaster. 
Tn creed, 85 of the successful candidates described themselves as Hindus, 
t 1 Brahmists or Deists, and 11 as Christians. Tire usual details are 
g: - en below:— 

First Examination in Arts. 


Jascauv 1 H 07 . 


v rovov'm ut College* 

V s ('oil .s {Aid'd) 
Private Colleges ( Utiuidcd ) 

Total 


If timber of 
CarulirittriAH 

26 8 
XOl 
8 
13 


393 


1st 

Division. 


10 

3 


13 


K cm vtLit rARsnn. 


Pori 

Division* 


30 

7 

2 

1 


40 


3 rd 

Division. 


38 

27 

!> 


67 


Total, 


78 

87 

4 

1 

120 
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First Examination in Arts. 





Nrauiri: passed. 

Jan dae y 1807. 


Number of 
Candidates. 

1st 

Division 

2nd 

Division. 

3rd 

Division. 

Ten \h. 

Hindus 

• • • 

290 

7 

26 

52 

35 

^lulioraedan* 


8 




... 

Christians 

... 

CO 

cq 

2 

5 

4 

11 

Others* 

•• 

72 

4 

9 

11 

24 

Total 

... 

393 

13 

40 

67 

120 


Award of Senior Scholarships. —The results of this examine. - 
1 on determined the award of the 24 Government Senior Scholarships, 
20 of which were gained by students from Government colleges, o by 
Aided colleges, and 1 by an independent eollogo. Further parti¬ 
culars are given in the Table below : — 


Award of Senior Sc/iolurs/tijjs, 1SG7. 


By wjiat Institutions gained. 

Son OLA. EL 11 tl’S GAINED. 

1st Grade, Hs. 32 
per Mensem. 

2nd Grade, Kh. 27 
per Mcueura. 

Total. 

Hoy ernment Colleges » ••• 

7 

18 

20 

Private Colleges (Aide!) ... 

2 

1 

3 

Private Collogos ( Unaided) 

0 

1 

1 

Total 

9 

15 

24 


D. A. Examination. —The number of candidates for the 13, A. 
Examination was 141, of whom 138 wore from Bengal, and 3 from tin. 
T art]i-Western Provinces. Of the Bengal candidates, 58 passed sue'. 
f-dly, 10 in ihc first division, 27 in the second division and 21 iu the third 
division. Of these, 39 were students of Government collogos, 13 
belonged to Aided colleges, and 6 were schoolmasters. 

* DoHtTibiup themselves as IJrahmi&U ami 
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The detail, arc given below:— 


B. A. Degree Examination. 


jAlfFABy lHOr. 

Number 

of 

Candidates. 

Nuaibeu Paimed. 

1st 

Divitiiou. 

2nd 

Division. 

3 

Division, 

Total. 

Hindus 

82 

5 

12 

12 

29 

MfthmiU'tUmB 

7 

3 

|#| 

1 

4 

CUrJftt'um ... 

8 

,,, 

# 

1 

1 

OtltiTa* 

41 

2 

15 

7 

24 

Total 

138 

10 

27 

21 

58 


71. A. Degree Examination. 


Jawcabx 1807. 

Number 

of 

Candidates. 


Nninuit Passed, 


1st 

Diviaiou. 

2nd 

Division. 

3rd 

Division. 

Total. 

Govt rnraent Colleges 

98 

10 

16 

13 

39 

Frivaip Colleges (Aided) 

23 


0 

4 

13 

J *i i vato Colleges ( U naid^d) ... 

1 





Echo'd masters 

15 


2 

3 

5 

Private Students 

1 



1 

1 

Total 

133 

10 

27 

21 

58 


The results of both these Examinations in Arts show a very high 
per outage of failures. For future examinations the form of certificate 
has boon altered in order to enable the heads of colleges to keep back 
candidates who are not, in their opinion, likely to pass. 

M. A. Examination.- Honor Examination. — For the Examination 
>r Honors in Arts, there were 31 candidates, of whom is were 
uecostjful, 3 having passed in Languages, 8 in History, 4 in Mental 
ini X! oral Philosophy, and 8 in i athematics. Of iho entire number - J 
••iiiaicssfu 1 eui'duluto.s, 13 were graduates of the Presidency College, 2 
d the Dacca College, 2 of the Sanskrit College, and 1 of the Free 
(JIout’i Insiitniion. In pried all the successful candidates v, ere Hindus. 

Ordinary Emmirmlion. —For tlm ordinary M. A. .Degree there 
^,/otf candidates, ’ of whom wove successful, 1 having pasted in His¬ 
tory and 3 in Mental and Moral Philosophy. Of these, 3 were school-- 
pna'ers and 1 a graduate of the Dovcton College. In creed 3 wore 
Hindus and uno a Christian. 

thouuelvci m BruUminte anil IP-wts, 
































































Law Examinations for the Degree of 13. L. and the L. L.—At 
the Examination in Law there were 53 candidates, of whom 22 were 
passed for the Degree of Bachelor in Law. and 14 for a Licence, three 
being placed in the first division of the B. L. list, and 19 in the second 
division; Of those who obtained the Licence, 5 were subsequently 
declared entitled to the Degree of B. L., under Clause 7 of the B. L. 
Regulations. 

Medical Examinations for the Degree of B. M. and the 
L. M. S.—Two candidates presented themselves at the first B, M. 
Examination, of whom 1 was declared successful and placed in the second 
division. Two candidates also appeared for the second B. M. Examina¬ 
tion, 1 of whom passed in the first division and 1 in the second division. 
For the first examination for the Licence in Medicine and Surgery, 
there were 44 candidates, of whom 17 were found qualified and placed 
in the second division. For the second or final examination, thevo 
were 18 candidates, of whom 15 were successful, 5 being passed in the 
fr , division and 10 in the second division. 

Engineering Examination. —The number of candidates for the 
iccnce in Civil Engineering was 9, all of whom failed. 

Colleges for General Education. 

Government Colleges. —At the end of the year, the number of 
ander-graduate students attending the Government college s affiliated 
to the University in Arts was 724 against 740 of the preceding year. 

The students are classified in the following Table :— 


Classification of under-graduate Students on the §]$t March 1S67. 


— 


Social position o* the Parents. 


GovernColleges, 
General. 

i U 

A * O v 

|gi 

H J.2 

|R| 

111 

S " cL 

« 7 - » 
*11 

Merchants, Bank¬ 
ers, Banians, and 
Brokers. 

i > 

9 

P< 

i 

o 

1 

•*§ 

® 

.2 

l| 

!i 
is 
o g 
> 

E 

£* 

" 1 

’|N 

$ 1 g 
o | (2 


220 

63 

69 

. 

232 

9 

| 131 ■ 721 


It should be explained, however, that this classification is deriv< 
entirely from information supplied by the students themselves, and chav 
it is- calculated to convoy a very incorrect idea of the social position of 
u'l am of them, particularly of those who are entered in the first two 
columns. As a rule, every student whose father or grandfather has 
o' -: o\ nod. a piece of land, however small, considers himself i f ido l 
to i .. k -is a zemindar, and many who describe themselves as belonging 
to u,e merchant cl hs would be much more properly placi d under Urn 
" Ad of shop-keepers. 

























The next Table shows the expenditure in the several colleges for 
the eleven months ending 31st March, and the annual cost per head 
of the students as derived from that expenditure:— 

Statement of Expenditure in the Government Coller/es for General 

Education. 




Expenditure, 18G6-67, 

Cost pec Annum op 



(11 Months), 

EACH Si V DENT. 


CO 

6 

S 








rf 
















n 


Cfl 

pj 






g. 


53 



a 


GOVERNMENT COLLEGES, 

en 

o 

4 

0 

3 

o 

H3 

a 


4 

§ 

5 

o 

'TS 

o 


General. 

© 


W 


Pq 

W 



A 

+* 

a 

| 

§ 



'XJ 

0 

sS 



o 

u 
o 
r a 

Ou 

s 

1 


<u 

Gi 

B 

$ 

o 

fc< 



a 

0 

a 

o 

s 

1 o 

< 

1 

a 

>4 



£ 

5*. 

1 ^ 

d 

1 

& 

H 

O 

H 



Its. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. • 

Rs. 


701 

1,43,006 

73,409 

2,16,315 

226 

113 

339 


It will he seen from this statement that the average annual cost 
of each student in the Government colleges of Bengal was fts. 839, of 
"’Inch Rs. 220, or two-thirds, was defrayed by ^Government, and 
..'I , 113, or one-third, by fees and endowments. 

The foundation scholars are now required to pay the ordinary col¬ 
ego fee like other students. 

College at Cuttack. — Sanction has been obtained for the raising 
* l.hc xisting assignment of the Cuttack School, from Rs. 3,610 to 
; • i" '),jo per annum, with th-. view of placing tho inblitution ou the 
doling of n college of the lower class to supply the means of obtainin'* 
University Education in the Province of Orissa. For the present the 
College Department will consist of two classes only, in which under¬ 
graduate students will be prepared for admission to tho First Examiuv 
tioi - Arts* The class for first year students will be opened at tu > 
commencement of next session. 


Aided Cot,leges.— The returns of the year include 0 
]egrs • xvi.iiw. aid front Government, with an attendance of 
graduate students, being au increase of one college and '/o 


private col* 
409 umler- 
pwpil ; over 


\ 
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the numbers returned for the preceding 1 year. The distribution of the 
students among the several colleges is shown below:— 


Statement, of attendance in the Aided Colleges for General Education, 


Aided Colleges, Geneual. 

Monthly 

Fee. 

Number on tjir Rolls ai /he 

END CP THE YeAE. 

1863-64. 

■v 

186-1-65. 

1865-66. 

18GG-G7. 


Rupees. 





Doveton College ... ... ... 

12 

23 

16 

23 

30 

St. Xavier’s College ... ... ... 

8 

. 


14 

20 

Fn.c Church Institution ... 

4 

120 

161 

126 

151 

General Assembly’s College ... 

4 



W 

111 

Cathedral Mission College 

4 



87 

05 

oiidou Mission College, Bhowanipore. 

4 




82 

Total 


148 

107 

33d 

409 



Classification of Students. —Iu the following Table the students 
arc classified under the usual heads 
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In orJe; to compare this Table with {.lie corresponding Table for 
Government colleges* a calculation has been made of the perceufcaire 
which the totals ol the several columns bear to the aggregate attendance 
in each of the two classes of colleges. The result is'shown below :_ 




SOCIAL POSITION OP THE TALENTS. 



Plill CENT AGES ON ToTAL OP STUDENTS. 

- 


Zemindars, Talookdars, 
and persons of indc- 
pendent iucome. 

Merchants, Bankers, 
Banians, and Bro¬ 
kers. 

1 

J Professional persons. 

Government Servant 

and Pensioners. 

^hop-keepers. 

Others. 

I 

Government Colleges... 

... 

30-8 

8-6 

9*6 

31-8 

P3 

18*1 

Private Colleges 


20-0 ^ 

11-4 

11*2 

23-2 

1*4 

232 


As far, therefore, as this classification can be depended on, it would 
apj ear that there is no great difference in social position between the 
students attending Government and Private colleges. And this is proba- 
bb the ca- ee but the more wealthy members of each class frequent tl 
iovercnient colleges, while the poorer students resort to the Aided 
colleges under the attraction of lower fees. 


The followiug Table exhibits the expenditure in the Aided 
colleges :— 


Jlalenient of EvpeiidUv.ro in the Aided Colleges for General Education. 


fl)ED OoLLEQ 1 UjvaEl’AL. 


= 

S' 


c. C 

sx 

;; ^ 


326 


E'aplm pi t uk f , 1860-07, 
(11 Mon ms). 


*C 

tu . 

II 

fa 


10.910 


fl » 

rS 
t B 
fa k 

g| 


02,866 


Coar pbr Annum op uagh 
Student. 


f: 


t 


82,118 67 




-d , 

gg 

D 

•II 

s| 

& 


210 


4 

I 

H 


277 
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It will be seen that in the two colleges attended by Europeans and 
Eurasians, Doveton and St. Xavier's, the annual cost of the students is 
very high, amounting on the average to Rs. fc 912 a head. This is account - 
ed for by the small number of students of the classes for which these 
institutions are intended that aspire to a University education, and as 
Uaerc is uot likely to be any great change in this respect, and the under¬ 
graduate departments will remain comparatively small, it is not prok ble 
that the cost per head will be materially lowered. 

In the Missionary colleges which are attended by Native students, 
and where the classes are large, the cost per head is very moderate, being 
no more than Rs. 192 on the average, of which Rs. 47 is paid by Govern¬ 
ment, Rs. 48 by the students, and Rs. 97 from Mission Eunds. 

Grant to the London Mission College, Bhowanipobe. —The 
Londpn Mission College at Bhowanipore, though affiliated to the Univer¬ 
sity for many years, had never opened under-graduate classes till the 
commencement of the present session. It now proposes to educate up 
to i he standard of the B. A. Degree, and has obtained a grant of Rs. 800 
a r nth, from the 1st January last, to aid in the maintenance of the 
cc ;ge classes. 

Colleges for Special Education. 

Law Schools. —The number of students attending the several Law 
De ‘tments of the Government colleges at the end of the year vu- 
455 gainst 370 in the previous year, being an increase of 55, in addi¬ 
tion to which there were 28 out-students attending particular courses of 
lectures. The attendance is shown below — 


Statement of Attendance in the Government Law Schools. 


LAV7 CLA8S7!8. 

Monthly Fee. 

Number on the 
Rolh on iho 
31st March 1-C7. 

Frcddcnoy College 

Hs. 

5 & 10 

277* 

Ilooghly College ... ... ,,, ... ... 

5 

57 

Dacca College ... ... ... ... ... 

$ 

dO 

Kidmaghur College ... ... ,,, 

5 

26 

Jtcrhtunpore College ... ... 

5 

29 

JMna College ... ,,, ,,, 

6 

m 

Total ... 

••• . 

465 


* EhrclnHNrt of 7 out-8tiH’r utP. 
f Exclusive oi* 21 oui-HhidonU. 






















The following Table gives the expenditure of the Law Classes :■ 
Statement of Expenditure in the Government Law Schools. 


1 

Law Classes. 

Number on the Rolls (Month¬ 

ly average.) 

Expend it cue, 1386-07. 
(11 Months). 

Cost per / mrcu ov 
each Student. 

From Imperial Fends. 

From Fees. J 

Total. 

From Imperial Funds. 

From Fees. 

J 

S 

o 

H 

* 


Ra. 

Ea. 

Ba. 

Rs. 

Rg. 

Rg. 

Presidency College • • 

2G1 

... 

19,850 

19,850 

... 

&3 

S3 

II mgbly College 

40 

... 

3,417 

3,417 

... 

03 

93 

Dacca College.. .* 

35 

1,009 

1,191 

2,200 

31 

37 

18 

Kishnaghur College ... ... 

10 

1,788 

412 

2,200 

122 

28 

50 

Ttei I amporc College ... ... ... 

21 

1,779 

697 

2,470 

02 

30 

23 

Palau College ... 

0 

1,252 

019 

2,200 

152 

111 


Total 

382 

5,829 

20,615 

32,313 

17 


76 

02 



It be seen that in the Presidency and the Hooghly Colleges the 
Law Classes are already self-supporting. Both in fact yield a consider¬ 
able surplus. In the other colleges the same result maybe anticipated 
at no distant date. The rate of fees in all the Mofussil Colleges was 
raised to Rs. 5 a month from the commencement of the current session. 

Medical College — -English Classes. —The number of under-grad uule 
students attending the English classes has risen from 128 at the em» <A 
the previous year to 139 on the 31st March 1866; but the amngo 
monthly attendance has been somewhat lower, being returned at . ; bS 
13G for the preceding session. The following Tables exhibit the 
usual details 

Stalment of Attendance. 


Medical College. 

Monthly Feo. 

Numlu-r ontba 
Rolls on tho 
31st March 1807. 

luchn graduate Classc »*. »*. ••• 

fis. 

5 

139 

Jt0 T C ' 


~~ r T..ra~?» 














































Statement of Expenditure. 


Medical College. 

Number on the Bolls , 

(Monthly average). j 

Expenditure, 1860*0/', 
(11 Months). 

Cost per Annum or 

EACH Si l'DENT. 

From Imperial 

Funds. 

From Fees. 

i 

o 

EH 

1 From Imperial 

Funds. * 

From Fees. 

4 

■4 

f-i 

g 

Undergraduate Classes 

128 

4 

Rs. 

80.S99 

Rs. 

6,065 

Rs. 

8G,9G4 

j 689 

Rs. 

62 

Rs. 

741 


Vernacular Classes .—The next Tables give the statistics of at¬ 
tendance and expenditure iu the Bengali and Hindustani Classes :— 

Statement of Attendance. 


Medical College. 

Monthly Feo. 

Number of Student l 
on thi BoIIm 
on 31st March IM>7. 

Hindustani Class ... ... ••• 

Rs. 

US 

Bengali Class . 

1 

160 


Statement of Expenditure. 


Medical Colleoe. 

as 

i| 

© u 

g* 

Mi 

N 

Expenditure, 

(11 Months). 

Cost tef. Annum uv 
EACH SXUDLNT. 

From Imperial 
Funds. 

From Local Funds. 

* 

A 

H 

& 

From Imperial 
Funds. 

From Local Fund*. 

1 

4 

H 

H 



Rs. 

Ss. 

Rs. 

TkP. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

imtani ChidS 

115 

22,012 

178 

22,790 

215 

1 

910 

all Class ,,, 

131 

13,388 

1,807 

15,195 

111 

15 

126 

Total 

210 

36,000 

1,985 

37,085 

100 

8 

103 

, ,-gawastfr»-rt-— — 

1 
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The Bengali ’classes are increasingly popular and form a ino'ifc 
important department of the Medical College. The new section of the 
department, called the Vernacular Licentiate Class, which was orga¬ 
nized for the first time in the session commencing 1 in June 1805 
to provide a higher course of Vernacular instruction than had before been 
offered for students who desire to qualify themselves for independent 
practice, is steadily progressing and affords promise of producing ex¬ 
cellent results. The Authorities of the College have expressed them¬ 
selves highly satisfied with the work that lias been accomplished, and 
urge an extension of the course at present provided, so as to include 
systematic instruction in Midwifery and the diseases of women and 
children. The proposal is at present under consideration, as is also a 
prherm for organizing similar Schools of Medicine at some of the chief 
(owns in the interior. 


Civil Engineering Class. —The usual statistics of the Engineering 
Department of the Presidency College are given below :— 

Statement of Attendance. 




Number on the Rolls 

Pbbsidency College. 

Monthly Fee. 

on the 


31st March 1807. 

Civil Engineering Department . 

— irr- -■ ~-- 

Rs. 

5 

41* 


* Inclusive of 11 oufc-studeuts. 


Statement of Expenditure . 


-— --::---- 

m 

(S to 

Expenditure, 180G-C7, 
(11 Mouths). 

Auuua 

< 

l Cost o 
Student. 

r EACH 

Piit:mt>bn*cy College. 

rt 

2 $i 

^ rt 

*£ 
u ^ 

z % 

es 

O 

h 

t —< ^ 

s r ^ 

o 

| From Fees and En¬ 
dowments. 

i 

»4 

8 

! H 

1 From Imperial 

Funds. 

a 

w 

9 § 

$ a 
£ 1 
r 

-d 

/-I 

Civil Engineering Department 

43 

Rs. 

1 30,505 

llfl. 

2,049 

Rs. 

33.214 

Rs. 

770 

Rs. 

06 

iirt. 

8415 


The results of the recent examinations have been f$r from ratis- 
(liciory. Jhe department is now in some respects on a more promisin'* 
Jwutinj.f than it has formerly been, notwithstanding the very limited 












































teaching power provided for it, and better results may possibly be obtained 
after a year or two. 

School of Art. — The School of Art is making steady progress. 
Some remarkably good work has been executed during the year, and 
. excellent results may be looked for if the students can be prevailed on to 
remain a sufficient time in the institution. At present they are too 
commonly tempted away at an early stage by the prevailing dem eul 
for work of every inferior order. 

The usual statistics are given below :—- 


Statement of Attendance* 






Monthly Fee. 

.. 

Number of Student a 
on the Rolls of tho 
31 bt March 1807. 

School of Art 


. 


Re. 

1 

31 


Statement of Expenditure. 



CO 

CJ g 

Expenditure, 18G6-G7, 
(11 Montiib). 

Cost per Anne it or 
bach Student. 


& d> 

-*■' > 

Ji§ 

% 

£ 

From Imperial 
Funds. 

j Frow Fees. 

Total. 

From Imperial 
Funds. 

. 

£ 

a 

£ 

8 



Re. 

Rs, 

Up. 

Rb. 

Re. 

JlB. 

ScTk Art . 

32 

17,600 

195 

17,705 

,600 

7 

607 


Normal Schools for Teachers. —The next tables give the statistics 
of attendance and expenditure in the Government Normal schools for 
the training of teachers 

Statement of Attendance hi the Government Normal Schools. 


Normal Training Schools. 

Number of Insti¬ 
tutions. 

Number of the 
Students on the hollo 
on the 31st March 
1807. 

llighor Clasp ... ... ... 

8 

*168 ' 

horror Clow? t#f tf . 

19 

810 

Total 

27 

1,287 



__ * -j . ... - - 

- - —- 


■' “• r s 
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Statement of Expenditure in the Government Normal Schools. 



Nobual Training Schools. 

Number on the Rolls 

(Monthly average.) 

Expenditure, 186G-G7, 
(11 Months.) 

Cost per Annum or 
each Student. 

From Imperial 

Funds. 

From Fees and 

Fines. 

>4 

-I 

H 

O 

H 

From Imperial 

Funds. 

-c 

§ 

CQ 

2 

F* 

a 

H 

O 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Higher Claes 

400 

40,107 

1,820 

41,977 

109 

5 

114 

Lower Class 

7S8 

02,242 

5,053 

07,295 

80 

7 

03 

Total 

1,188 

1,02,399 

6,873 

1,09,272 

04 

6 

100 


Three new schools were opened during the year, one at MozufTerpore 
of 1 lie same class as those established at Bhaugulpore, Chupra, Gyah, 
and Purneah, and two in Assam, at Tezpore and Sibsaugor, for the trail ng 
of teachers for the elementary village schools of the province, hne 
total number of these institutions in operation at the end of the year 
was 27, one for mistresses and 26 for masters. 

On the average of all the schools the cost to Government of ch 
pupil under training was at the rate of Rs. 94 per annum, the al 
charge to the State for the eleven months being Rs. 1,02,399. 

The returns received from 15 of these schools show an aggregate 
outturn of 1,485 trained teachers from the commencement of their 
operations. 

The failure of the English departments of the Normal schools at 
Calc utta, Hoogldy, and Dacca was noticed in the last Report. Further 
experience has tended to confirm the opinion there expressed. Their 
prospects not such as to justify a continuance of the expenditure 
rand i uied for them, and they will be closed at the end of the current 
acHbion. 


The English department at Patna will be allowed a further trial 
i\o the Inspector is of opinion that it will succeed iu supplying masters 
for fhe Behai* schools of a class that cannot at present be secured fiocn 
the Patna College. 


Gc.'.>;r vvent Mudekssas.—T he two Arabic Mudressacj d n*i,. n u 
mid Woofirhly, still v in the unsatisfactory state desr'ril i * ' 1 a 

11, , M tfL akemlance in them li,„ Wien 4. 1055*1? 
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The usual statistical tables follow :— 


Statement of Attendance in the Government Mudressas. 


— ■ ■----- - —: — -— - 

Government Mcdbe 


] 

Monthly Foe. 

Number cm th Rolbi 
on tho 31at i '.Toh 
1667. 

Calcutta Madressa ... 

. 

Its. A. P, 

0 8 0 

70 

Xlooghly Mudresoa .. 

... 

0 8 0 

21 

Total 

... 


01 


Statement of Expenditure in the Government Mudressas. 


^——---— m "" x — 

GOVERNMENT Mudbessas. 

Number on the Rolls 
(Monthly average). ' 

EXPENDITURE, 1SG0-07, 
(11 Months). 

Cost per Annum 
each Student 

* From Imperial 

J Funds. 

From Fees and 
Endowments. 

Total. 

From Imperial 
Funds. 

XI ... 
ml 

s a 

d 

< 

H 

O 

H 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rd. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Calcutta ... ... 

GO 

14,662 

285 

14,037 

260 

6 

271 

Hooghly ... 

18 


2,602 

2,C02 


157 

157 

TOTAL 

78 

14,653 

2,887 

17,639 

205 

40 

245 










It will be seen that iu the Calcutta Mudressa the cost to Govern¬ 
ment is very high, amounting to Rs. 266 per annum for each student 
In the Presidency College the corresponding cost to Government is no 
more thau Rs. 257 ) w hich provides for the highest University education 
obtainable in India. 
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General.—T he following tallies give the attendance and expendi- 
ui’ : in the Government schools of different classes : — 

Statement of Attendance hi Government Schools, General.. 


Government Schools, General* 

Number of 
Schools. 

Number of 
Students on the 
Bolls on the 
31st March 1867. 

For Boys— 




Higher Class, English ... 

... 

46 

8,848 

Middle 01*133, English ... 

... 

15 

1,112 

Middle Class, Vernacular 

... 

112 

6,805 

Lower Class, Vernacular 

... 

*64 

3,2G2 

For Girls— 




Natives ... M , 

— 

1 

55 

Total 

... 

258 

20,142 


Statement of Expenditure in Government Schools, General. 


Government Schools, 
General. 

Number of Schools, 

Number oil the Rolls (Monthly 
average). 

Expenditure in 1866-67, 

(11 Months). 

Cost 

PER ANNIM 
OF EACil 

Student. 

From Imperial Funds. 

£ 

a 

•Si 

«s 

ja 

fa 

i 

fa 

Total. 

From Imperial Funds- 

From Fees and Endow¬ 
ments. 

i 

H 

For Boys — 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

lib. 

Higher Class, English 

40 

8,208 

1,88,642 

1,79,847 

3,68,389 

25 


48 

Midilli Claus English 

15 

1,003 

2ft,G3B 

7,627 

28,200 

22 

9 

31 

Middle Clahi, Vevmusuhu* ... 

112 

6.877 

81,062 

15.463 

47,115 

0 

3 

9 

Lower Class, Vermicular ... 

84 

8,004 

19,376 

3,825 

23,201 

7 

1 

8 

For Girls — 









Native?, Vernacular 

1 

97 

0,792 

200 

6,992 

76 

2 

78 






-- 


'—*—- 


Total 

258 

18,188 

2,60,995 

2,009,62 

4,73,95? 

16 

12 ! 

28 



=»»-B=l 




1 



tt will he soon thal 
defrayed in p.lmtu-.fc e<ju. 


pri 


l 
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sources. In (lie middle class English schools, on the other hand, more 
than two-thirds of the cost is borne by the State. This is accounted for 
by the fact that these schools are situated in remote and backward 
districts where the population is comparatively small. The number ot 
pupils is consequently small in proportion. And this again affects the 
income from fees, which arc besides fixed at lower rates than in the 
higher class schools. At (he same time the expenditure is kep.' up 
from the necessity of maintaining an efficient staff of masters for the 
different classes into which the pupils must he distributed. The average 
attendance iu a higher class school is 178; in a middle class English 
school it is no more than 67. 

Aided Schools. 


General. —The attendance and expenditure in the private school 
receiving aid from the State are shown iu the next tables :— 

Statement of Attendance in Aided Schools, General. 


Private Schools, General. 

Number of Insti¬ 
tutions. 

Number of 
Students on t-lio 
Rolls on the 31st 
March 1807. 

For B^ys— 

Hiu.ar Class, English... 

TVI «ldlo CIusb, ISuglish... 

Middle Class, Vernacular 

Lower Class, Vernacular 
or fv’irls— 

European and other Foreign races 
Natives ... 

... 

73 

824 

668 

1,266 

14 

213 

0,503 

16,810 

29,129 

366,842 

1,010 

6,122 


Total 

2,691 

07,613 


Statement of Expenditure in Aided Schools, General . 




1 

Expenditure in 1806-67, 

(11 Months). 

Cost per Annum op each 
Student. 

PitivATR Schools, 
General. 

Number of Institutions^ 

Number on the Rolls (V 
average in 1860-07 

From Imperial Funds. 

From Fees anil Endow¬ 
ments. 

i 

O 

H 

| 

•a 

•c 

& 

s 

2 

£ 

i 

T3 

3 

h 

af 

I 9 

*4 

1 

o 

For Boys— 



Rs. 

Rs, 

Rb. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

TTIffhcr Class, English .. 

78 

8,626 

40,874 

1,23,030 

1,78,894 

6 6 0 

14 11 0 

i 32 'i « 

Middle < insR, English ... 
Middle Cla^s, Vernacular 

324 

16,172 

94,835 

1,60,750 

2,65,685 

6 13 0 

U 8 0 

! IS 6 o 

m 

27,002 

70,151 

1,0],618 

1,71,069 

2 14 0 

4 2 0 

7 0 0 

1 <av v Class, Vernacular 

For Glrlu— 

European and other 

1,208 

34,303 

62,096 

43,223 

96,318 

1 10 0 

10 0 

| 3 0 <» 

i race* ... 

14 

976 

12,800 

18,189 

31,148 

64,8:19 

14 8 0 

1 20 6 0 

' 34 18 1 

Natives 

243 

4,707 

25,303 

39,626 

0 13 0 

9 8 0 

i H 13 ( 

Total ... 

| 2,691 

. 90,846 

3,05,616 

4,87,125 

■ -.nrro—■ 

7,92,748 

1 a no 

1 6 13 0 

0 8 0 
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the cost of a pupil to Government is 
somewhat greater in a middle class English than in a higher class 
school. This difference is mainly due to the comparatively large attend¬ 
ance in schools of the latter class, for a large school can always be worked 
at a cheaper rate, student for student, than a small one. In private aided 
schools of the higher class, the average attendance is about 111, while 
in the middle class English schools, the average is less than 47. These 
middle schools, however, are very useful institutions, being largely 
resorted to as preparatory schools by boys who eventually iind their way 
into the higher schools and colleges. 

The average attendance in a middle class Vernacular school is 11, 
and in a lower class Vernacular school, 27. 

In the European girls’ schools, the average attendance is about 70. 
The Native girls* schools muster less than 20. 

Comparison op Results in Government and Aided Scitools of 
hie Higher Class. — The number of students that passed the Entrance 
Examination this year from the 47 aided schools which contributed 
candidates, was 153, of whom 38 gained Junior Scholarships; while 
37 Government schools passed 254 candidates and gained 100 scholar¬ 
ships. T-hese results are shown below classified for schools of different 
classes:— 

statement showing the results obtained by the Schools oj the Higher C'ass, 
Government and Aided, in 1866-67. 




It will be observed that 


Schools op tub Higheb Class. 

Number of Schools. 

Number of Students 
who passed 
Entrance. 

Number of Students 
who gamed 
Scholarships 

Government Schools... 

37 

254 

100 

Aided Schools— ... 




Christian 

2 

3 

1 

Missionary 

10 

29 

7 

Native ... ... 

35 

121 

.30 

Total ... 

84 

407 

138 


The general superiority of the Government schools is unquestion¬ 
able; but there are nevertheless a few amongst the aided schools which 
rank with the best of them ; amongst which may be especially noticed 
Lh V' gose School at Dacca, which this year passed no fewer than 27 
candidates and gained 8 scholarships Tlii is the best aided school in. 
Bengal, and reflects the highest credit on its liberal founder ami manager., 
NieoJns Pogo.se, Esq., of Dacca, who lias devoted much time and money* 
go it for the last 19 years. * 

Female Education.— The movement in favor of female education 
is steadily gaining strength as is shown by the increase in the number 
of schools and scholars duvmg the year. The girls' schools no in. 
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peiation in connection witli the Education Department-, including 
private house-schools conducted by zenana associations, amount to 2sf 
being- an increase of 04- schools during eleven months; and in the same 
period the number of pupils has risen from 5,559 to 6,531. In some 
ol these schools the managers have now adopted the principle of fee 
payments, a measure indicating a decided advance in the estimation in 

TTllinh C/VlinrJ vrvcjf vnof -let lw.lz-l Ktt 4-1, ~ - 1 .P il 1*11 


which school instruction is held by the parents of the children att.'ndino* 

Jl . Ti _* j 1 /* ti . i fc> 


them. It is to be feared, however, that the quality of the education 
given does not improve in proportion to the increase in the number of 
schools and pupils ; but such improvement must necessarily be of slow 
growth in the present condition of Native society. 

Bethune Girls School.— In the Bethune. School a monthly fee of 
one Rupee was introduced in December last. As had been anticipated 
the immediate result of this measure was the withdrawal of many of the 
pupils. No fewer than 60 children were removed by their parents, hut 
they have since been gradually returning. A scheme which was formerly 
suggested for engrafting on the institution a Normal class for the train¬ 
ing ol Native female teachers has been lately revived during the visit of 
Miss Carpenter to Calcutta, The measure was warmly advocated by 
that lady, and she addressed a letter on the subject to the late Lieutenant 
Governor, by whom it was referred to the Education Department for 
i onsidei ation and report. J lie question is a difhcult one, as strong- pre¬ 
judices- have to be encountered ami cannot be readily overcome ; but- it is 
bop d that means may be found of utilizing in the manner suggested 
th .large Government grant now drawn by the school which at present 
y s a very inadequate return. 

Attendance op Girls in Village Patsiialas.— One of the plans 
sv^gested ,for the spread of female education proposes to encourage the 
attendance of girls in the improved village patshalas under certificated 


cachets, by allowing a fee of one Rupee a month to each teacher who 


_ ' m V 'J 1 v V 

succeeds in attracting five female pupils to his school. It is estimated 
that the number of such patshalas likely to he attended by « irls is 100 
and that the average attendance may be taken at six. this estimate 
requires an expenditure on each school of about Rs. 12 a year' or 
Rs. 4,800 for all the schools, for which amount instruction would’ bo 
given to 2,400 girls. This scheme has been recommended for the’^no¬ 
tion of the Government of India. 


Night Schools.—A proposal has also been submitted to Govern¬ 
ment for the establishment of night schools in connection with the 
village patshalas, with the object of affording the means of elementary 
instruction to the masses of the people whose occupations prevent them 
from attending school in the day time. With this view it is proposed 
to open at the outset 100 night schools to he taught by the certificated 
gurus, at au average cost of Rs. 35 per annum for each, or a total 
expenditure of Rs. 17,500 a year, and the plan, if successful, may he 
extended indefinitely hereafter, 

i , • THE J* IBLe in Village Patshalas.— The Missionaries in Jessoi 
iTipi!°f h P a y monthly stipends to some of the certificate* 
ivy-as ot the patshalas in that district and also to supply them with 
fe a-', maps, &c., on condition that they would introduce the Bible 
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their schools, the teachers applied for permission to accept these 
oilers, and the Inspector, Baboo Bhoodeb Mookerjee, having reported 
that the people would have no objection to the arrangement, the per¬ 
mission asked for was granted, on the understanding that the villagers 
in each case acquiesce, and that the reading of the Bible is not made 
compulsory on individual children whose parents may object to it. 


Aided Normal Schools.— Besides the Normal training schools 
maintained by Government, the returns of the year include four private 
institutions of this class which receive contributions of public money. 
Three of these are for the training of masters and one for the training 
of mistresses. Those for masters are— 

The Christian Vernacular Education Society's School in Calcutta 
with ’l pupils under training. 

The Church Missionary Society's School at Kishnaghur with IS 
pupils. 

And the Church Missionary Society's School for Santhals with 67* 
pupils. 

These arc \ ernacular schools. The school for mistresses is a 
department of the institution in Cornwallis' Square, Calcutta, conducted 
by the Ladies' Association for the promotion of education in the East. 
The pupils under training are Europeans and Eurasians. Their number 
is limited to 10 which makes the costs of their education appear ex¬ 
cessive, amounting to Its. 864 per head. Of this sum, howeye r no 
more than Its. 91 is defrayed by Government, The usual detie ' :e 
given in the following table :— ,Av 

Statement of Expenditure in Aided Normal Schools, for the traim. f 
Teachers, during the year 1866-67." V2- 


Nobmal Tbaining Schools. 

Number of 
Students on 

ExpiiNDmmE in 1S06-67, 
(11 Mouths). 

Cost pek Annum of 
each Student. 

the KoLis 
(Monthly 
average). 

From 
Imperial 
F unds. 

From 

Fees 

and 

Endow¬ 

ments 

Total. 

From 

Imperial 

Fund/.. 

From 

Fees 

and 

Endow¬ 

ments. 

Total. 

Christian Vernacular Education 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Society, Calcutta 

20 

1,172 

5,540 

6,712 

65 

302 

367 

Ladies’ Association, Calcutta, 





(for Mistresses) 

C'nivh Mi-jionary Society, 

10 

825 

7,0 yu 

7,0 L5 

91 

773 

861 

Kisbunprhur 

IS 

1,102 

1,101 

2,203 

67 

66 

133 

Chur; h Missionary Society, Tel- 






giuritt, f°r Santhaln ... ... 

07 

1,G56 

1,656 

3,312 

20 

26 

62 

Total 








115 

•1,755 | 

15.3S7 

20,142 

45 

146 

191 










Gkakts-in-aid. —The number of institutions of all classes receiving 
cgular monthly assignments of public money under the Grant-in-aid 


f Thin }iii]>cnr -to include all the pupils attending the school, and dors nTf IT ~ 
th- number umLr , ■ mnin K . an teachers. a0CS Uofc 
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es and actually in operation on tlie 31st March, lias increased durin 
the year from 1,209 to 1,304, or about S per cent., and the amount of 
the grants from Rs. 2,45,572 to Rs. 2,03,477 per annum. The addi¬ 
tional institutions which obtained grants during the year amounted to 22 J 
and their grants to Rs. 52,358 per annum. Besides this, 45 schools 
already aided have obtained augmentation grants aggregating Rs. 7,500 per 
annum. On the other hand, grants aggregating Rs. 0,702 per annum 
have been withdrawn from 41 schools, which have been either tempo¬ 
rarily or permanently closed, and the grants to 23 other schools have 
been reduced to tlie extent of Its. 3,006 per annum. 


Hence the net increase in the number of institutions of all classes 
for wjrich'grants have been sanctioned during the year is 180, and the 
additional charge upon the State, Rs. 50,090. 

Casual grants for special purposes have also been sanctioned to the 
extent of Rs. 4,012, distributed amongst 09 schools. 


Increase in the number op Senior Scholarships. —The number of 
Senior Scholarships annually open for competition has been increased 
from 24 to 10, at an additional expenditure of 11s. 574 per annum, the 
mu; '>er hitherto available being considered quite inadequate for the 
la 1 g’ and increasing number of under-graduate students who compete 
la c ese prizes in the First Examination in Arts. Under the new 
ai-h ;ements the scholarships annually available are:— 

10 First Grade at Its; "32 a mouth. 

12 Second ,, „ „ 25 „ 

IS Third ,, ,, ,, 20 ,, 


Tlie change will necessitate a revision of the Scholarship Rules now 
i force, and new Rules will be issued before tbo next election in January 
1808, when the additional scholarships will be first awarded. 

School Books. —The accounts of the School Book Society for the 
vear ending 31st December 1866, show a steady increase in the demand 
for books and apparatus. The receipts realized by sales amounted to 
Rs. 88,051. In the previous year the receipts were 11s. t<4,307. The 
number of books issued was 2,30,277 against 1,84,043 in ] 805, being 
an increase of 25 per cent. In the following abstract the books issued 
during the last two years are classified according to the languages in 
which they are written:— 


Books, 


Copies. 

1665, I860. 

English .0 
Sanskrit ... 


... 68.525 

89,041 


... 2,068 

3,279 

Bengali t „ 


... 83.688 

96,997 

Hindi 


... 3,890 

4,733 

Or iya ... — 


... 12,824 

21,888 

Santhali ... 

• 1 4 

3 

22 

Kh&nia 


611 

OOP 

Aa-abio 


29 

O 

Persian ... 


71 

77 

Urdu , s . 


... 2,083 ■ 

2,505 

Anglo- Asiatic 

Total 

9,851 

... 1,84,043 

11,063 

2,30.277 
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Ninety-four country agents were employed by the society for the 
distribution of these books. 

Proposed Act for Educational Purposes. —In connection with 
the system of grants-iu-aid a proposal has been submitted to Govern¬ 
ment that a law should be passed enabling the people in any locality to 
rate themselves for the maintenance of schools, and setting at rest 
certain difficulties which frecpiently arise as to the person or persons to 
be held liable for the debts of schools aided by Government. A draft 
Act embracing these objects was prepared and laid before the Lieute¬ 
nant Governor, but it was decided that the measure was at present 
premature. It was admitted that the principle of a local rate for educa- 
t on was a perfectly sound one, but it was believed that the imposition 
of such a rate would be extremely unpopular, and the Government 
preferred-waiting for the further development of the voluntary principle, 
which is now in a state of growth, before coming to the conclusion 
that a compulsory system must be resorted to. The cpiestion regarding 
the liabilities of school managers was left to be dealt with independently 
by the introduction of such changes as might appear necessary in the 
Grant-in-aid Rules. 

Educational Finance.— The question of educational finam \ has 
now assumed great importance and requires to be dealt with on om- 
prebensive basis; for the voluntary system, which it is the w x of 
Government, as it has been the endeavour of this department, to encc -ago 
to the utmost, is being seriously checked by a deficiency in the amount 
of public money required for its development under the different schemes 
at present in operation. The estimates of the department for i ie 
Grain-in-aid Fund and for Elementary Vernacular Education, arc 
annually reduced by large sums under the authority of the Finance 
Department, and we are consequently obliged to limit the operation of 
these schemes to such an extent as to put a mischievous restraint upon 
local efforts, and have to work under a discouraging sense of uncertainty 
a. to the means of carrying out plans of improvement from year to year, 
and of extending operations under arrangements already sanctioned. 
What seems desirable at present is, that a State contribution should be 
fixed in proportion to the public revenue, and that the department 
should bn allowed under sanctioned arrangements to work up tothb lima 
without the lisk of sudden curtailments in its supplies in the settlement 
of Imperial budg’et. The State contribution for education in Bengal 
is now little more than 1 per cent, of the Bengal revenue; it can 
hardly be too much to ask that 2 per cent, should, for the future, he 
u.v.gni. :od u- :■ reasonable limit of expenditure out of this revenue 
towards the education of the people by whom it is supplied. 
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XTRACTS FROM THE REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY, 1S66-67. 


Expenditure. —The actual expenditure connected with this depart¬ 
ment during* * the eleven months ending* March olst 1S67, has been 
as follows :— 


Ox whajt account. 

From Imperial 
Funds. 

From Local Funds. 


Rs. A. r. 

Rs. A. P. 

Direction and Subsidiary Charges . 

*43,262 2 4 

385 0 O 

Inspection and Subsidiary Charges ... 

fl, 12,1-10 11 7 

8,818 1 3 

Instruction (including all Educational Expenditure 
not coming under the above Heads) 

17,61,275 11 1 

5,92,926 13 2 

Total 

9,16,678 9 0 

6,01,621) U 11 


.- - - 



as 


2. The total expenditure under this department for 18G5-0G was 
Allows :— 


From Imperial Funds... 
From Local Funds 


Us. A. P. 

8,70,068 5 1 
8,44,233 3 11 


The "present expenditure, if computed 
months would show— * . 


at the same rate for twelve 
Rs. A. P. 


■om Imperial Funds ... ... 10,00,012 15 

From Local Funds ... - 0,56.323 8 


which would imply an increase upon the previous year’s expenditure of 
Imperial funds at the rate of Rs. 1,29,941-10-6, and a decrease of 
Its. 1,87,909-11-1, iu the rate of expenditure of Local funds. 


* This includes salaries and travelling allowances (Rs. 34,316-2-1) drawn by 
Director of Public Instruction and his establishment, also the amounts spent on contin- 
gender (Rs. 7,477-7-3), and patronage to literature (Rs. 1.138-9), 


t This includes sal oies drawn by Inspectors, A p :dshmt Inspectors, -T" , v \ * * 

imd Assist,int Deputy Inspectors, and their respective establish meats, nl$>> tru\ oiling 
l-k uid contingencies. 


inclutl Profef ors, Masters, &e., Scholarships, expenses of tbi 

tv.ok Dcpurtnimit, Translation D building school .>o<im;s., giauta-m. 

• d t. private institutions, contingencies cbarges on Dakshba Fuud, and other miscellaneous. 


nid 
charges. 


















8. The following table explains the increase in rate of Imperial 
expenditure:— 


Actual Expenditure from Imperial Funds. 



1865-60. 

1866-67. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 


Re. A. P. 

Es. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Direction and Subsidiary 
Chargcb . 

40,909 3 2 

43,262 2 4 


3,547 0 10 

Inspection and Subsidiary 
Charge a . 

1,18,166 10 1 

1,12,140 11 7 


6,015 14 0 

In -1 ruction, including all 
I'M in iunal Expendi¬ 
ture not coming under 
the above head.* 

7,05,102 7 10 

7,61,276 11 1 

60,173 3 3 


Total 

8,70,068 5 1 

9,10,078 0 0 

6C,l j 3 3 3 

9,662 15 4 

ITT ATT OF INCREASE OX 

Instruction. 

Deduct Decrease 

Net Increase 

9,562 16 4 

46,610 3 11 



Remarks. 


Detail of 
thin in¬ 
crease* 'ui 
shown be¬ 
low. 


Owerrtmenf Colleges an / 
School*, 


(Rut ral ... . 

4,10,921 13 4 

3,85,729 9 11 


66,102 3 5 

Special . 

95,557 0 1 

90,789 5 3 

1,23b 6 2 

. 

GranU-in-aid to Private 





College* r, School* and 










General Education 

29, *430 12 2 

03,671 2 3 

64,140 6 1 

. 

bj.iH hi Education 

25,614 0 1 

13,637 0 11 


11,970 0 2 

Translation Department.. 

8,026 7 1 

0,181 12 0 


1,841 10 7 

Rook Department 

1,05,652 7 1 

1,66,097 11 3 

50,445 4 2 


To Dr. Bolder for Sans¬ 





krit Manuscripts 


C3 

--I 

O 

© 

o 

8,870 0 0 


ftl > .t llaiujoua . 


496 8 0 

406 8 O 


Total 

7.05.Kb! 7 In 

7,61,276 11 J 

3,25.1 S3 7 6 

60,01 o 4 2 


Deduct Detrcusc 

69,010 4 2 



Net Increase 

511,173 3 3 


. -- - - - -- 

---- 

- —- 




From this statement it will be seen that there are two main items 
of increase;—(1) its. 01,110 additional grants to private schools and 
Puddings; (2) Rs. 50,445 additional expenditure in the Book Depart¬ 
ment. The latter item is balanced partly by an increase of R Si 26 418 
aver the -urn paid into the treasury on account of the sale of hnnl-'c 
thinner IS05-66; partly by the additional slock of books h,V]; n r 
sale during the present year, ’ ' u! 
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4. The expenditure from Local funds during the 11 months under 
report, as contrasted with that of the previous entire year, may be stated 
as follows:— 

Local Funds, including Cess, Fees, Fopular Contributions, fyc. 



1865*60. 

1806-67. 


11s. A. P. 

Ks. A. P. 

Central Division 

4,70,710 3 11 

2,07,247 3 5 

Northern ditto 

2,95,028 1 1 

2,09,701 4 0 

Southern ditto 

43,001 12 6 

52,994 11 JO 

Sind ditto 

35,493 2 5 

41,626 11 2 

Total 

8,44,233 3 11 

6,01,629 14 11 


\ Rs. A. P. 

Net decrease of actual Expenditure from Local sources ... 2,42,603 5 0 

Net decrease of Expenditure calculated at the same rate 

for twelve months ... ••• 1,87,000 11 1 

v 

. 5. This decrease is, however, merely apparent, being due to my 

having excluded in this Report, from the head of Local funds about 
Rs. 2,00,000, private expenditure, which appeared under this head in 
lust year’s Returns. 
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6. Objects of expenditure on instruction during 1866-67 


<sl 


Governmcnt Institvlions. 

{ Colleges 

Middle C*la«| S Sch< 
Lower Class Scln 

(/>) Special 

(<:) Female Schools ... 

Total 

Private Institutions receiving 
from Government. 

4.—Ou the system of payment for 
results. 


fColleges 
J High Schools 
1 Middle HI 


W MiddleCkas Schools 

[^Lower Class Schools 

(Ij) Special 

(c) Female Schools .. , 

Total 

/>.—Not on the system of payment 
for results 


y't) General - 


Colleges 
High Schools 
Middle Class Schools 
Lower Class Schools 


From Imperial 1 From Local 
Funds. Funds. 


\h) Special 

,<) Female Schools 


Total 


... 

Tr: ufcliition Department 
Buildings 

HxpouSes from Dakshina Funds ... 
To .Dr. Buhler for Sanskrit Manu¬ 


script ... 

MitfcdOuneoufl 


Total 

(/HAND toTAL 


Total . 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

65.979 1 11 

37,885 1 4 

77,239 7 7 

43,894 12 7 

79,776 11 0 

1,28,015 14 3 

i 1,43,418 4 5 

2,46,347 8 8 

96,788 5 3 

17.224 5 4 

341 0 O 

4,214 4 9 

4,63,572 14 2 

4,77,581 14 11 

r 


4,434 0 0 


12.196 O O 


558 8 0 

2,683 5 4 

3,105 0 0 


20,293 8 0 

2,683 5 4 



36,851" 6 3 


13,537 9 11 I 


50,889 O 2 


] ,56,097 11 3 

117 0 5 

6,184 12 6 

10 0 0 

36,426 4 O 

1.11,287 4 1 

18,945 1 0 | 


8,870 0 0 

# 9 

496 8 0 

1,247 4 5 

2,27,020 4 9 I 

1,12,661 8 11 

7,61,275 11 1 

5,92,926 13 2 l 


Ks. A. P. 

1,03,804 3 3 
1.21,13 L 4 2 
2,()/,702 9 3 
3,89,795 13 1 

1,14,012 10 7 
4,555 4 9 


9,41,154 L3 1 


4,434 0 0 
12,19(5 0 0 
3,211 13 4 


3,105 0 ) 


22,976 13 4 


36,851 6 3 
13,537 9 11 
50,389 O 2 


1,50,21 J 11 8 

0,194 12 0 

1,47.713 8 1 
18,915 1 l) 

8,870 0 0 
1,743 12 5 


8,39.081 13 8 


13,51,202 8 3 
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7. Ilesults of expenditure on instruction during 1S0G-67, showing 
number of schools, scholars, and average attendance in all grades:— 



N umber 

of Colleges or ' 
Schools. 

Number on the 
Roll. 

---—:—~~ 

Average daily 
attendants. 

Government Institutions. 

At Colleges affiliated to tlie University 
(/. e., Elphinstone, Poona, Grant Medi¬ 
cal and Engineering Colleges and Law 


3G4 

325*4 

School) 

5 

Al Colleges not affiliated (?’. c., Guzerat 




Provincial College) 

1 

39 

33 

At Higher Class Schools ( i . c. y Elphinstone, 
Poona, Ahmedahad; Belgaum. Surat, 
Rutnagherry, Dhoolia, Hyderabad, and 




Kurrachce) 

9 

1,839 

1,508 

Al M iddle Class Schools (i. c.. First Grade & 



18,8191 

Second Grade Anglo-Vernacular Schools) 

191 

23,150 

At Schools of Lower Class (i. e., Vernacular 




or Primary) ... 

1,357 

79,189 

59,463 1 

Al cmale Schools • 

Cl 

1,935 

1,231*1 

At Special Schools 0 .. 

8 

278 

2103 

Total 

1,632 

106,794 

81.683-3 

1' rival*' Institutions receiving aid from 




Government. 




At Higher Class Schools ,,, 

0 

2,116 

1,681 

A ; Middle Class Schools 

13 

1.892 

1,716 

At Lower Class or Primary Schools 

23 

9 40 . 

7o2 

At Female Schools 

• 12 

1,193 

928 

At Special Schools 

2 

143 

107 

Total * 

56 

6,290 

6,134 

Private Institutions not receiving aid , 
but under inspection only. 




At nigher Class Schools^ 

i 

137 

no 

A t M iddle Class Schools .., 

15 

1,268 

9 UV2 

At Lower Class or Primary Schools 

33 

2,166 

1,548-4 

At Female Schools 

17 

902 

476-6 

. \ t 

Total 

60 

4,163 

3,077-2 

Grand Total 

1,754 

1,17,517 

89.8945 
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Increase of schools and scholars during the eleven months 
under report:— 


Grade op School?. 

Number of Schools. 

Number op Scholars. 

18G5-GG 

1SG6-G7. 

6 

» 

® 

o 

P 

y-i 

d 

| 

u 

o 

o 

Q 

1805-00, 

. 18G6-G7 

eg 

o 
d 
»—* 

6 

n 

a 

o 

u 

© 

o 

Q 

Q overnm eni Inst Hut ions. 

High Schools 

Middle ( 'la s Scl ools 

I. av.t (’I t « Schools ... 
r ' ... ,« 

N*inrml Schools ... 

Special Schools . 

Total 

T nr ate Institutions receiving 
a id from Government. 

S 

Middle Class Schools 

Schools . 

da Schools ... 

formal Schools. 

Special Schools ... ... 

Total 

Irivatc Institutions not recciv - 
f iur/'ud^bul under Inspection 
ontg. 

.iiJ Schools t . 

' 1 id*lie <• la Schools 
.>o\ci r Class tSchooIs 
/tiinalc Schools ... 

X 1 s'imil Schools 
special Schools ,. t ’’ 

i6i 

1,10. 

3 

) £ 

5 191 

t 1,35/ 

GJ 

l f 

) ... 

. 23 

r 25," 
. 30 

> J 

1 ... 

> ... 

1,741 

23,92.” 

60,474 

1,127 

lot 

112 

1,833 
i 23,160 
1 79,183 

1,935 
I 106 

! 113 

' 135 

' 677 

1 12,715 

' 808 

■ 20 

3 

37 

1,352 

6 

o 

1,811 

1 1,62(1 

1 305 


93.520 

i 106,391 

14,268 

1,390* 

1 

5 

11 

10 

. i 

6 

18 

23 

12 

2 

6 

8 

12 

2 


688 

834 

623 

1,238 

100 

2,116 

1;892 

946 

1,193 

113 

1,528 

1,058 

423 

. V 

43 

: r\** 

29 

66 

27 

3,283 

6,290 

3,052 

45 

1 

10 

15 

17 

1 

15 

33 

17 

5 

18 

... 

77 

941 

1,148 

912 

137 

1,208 

2,166 

902 

60 

327 

1,008 

*10 

Total 

*3 

06 

23 


3,078 

4,463 

1,395 

10 

Grand Total 

1,30!1 

1,748 

357 


00,890 

1 

1,17,11) 

18,705 

1,451 


5). Net increase of schools and scholars may bo .stated as 

'follows:— 


iovi rnmont Institutions 
Ailed Ditto 

MHpwtud only *„ 



Schools. 

Scholars. 

. 

307 

27 

23 

12.802 

•*» ««* 

3,007 

1.385 

Total 

367 

17,251 


' 
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10. The result of the high school education iu this department, 
as sliown by the numbers matriculated during the year, has been as 
follows:— 


IlT0TITTJTIO2f. 

Number matrienhi.-’ iu 

December isoo. 

Elpliinstone High School ... 

.. .... 

... 

19 

Poona 

ditto 

.. 


16 

Rutnagherry 

ditto * 

i.» «• • 


9 

Surat 

ditto ... 



6 

Ahmedabad 

ditto 

.. 


0 

Belgaum (Sirdars) 

ditto 

... 


3 

Dhoolia 

ditto 

.. 


3 

Hyderabad 

ditto 

.. • 


3 

Kurrachec 

ditto 



1 



Total 


bo 


Besides these the following Government institutions sncceedei 
passing each one candidate • 

Poona Training College, Neriad Anglo-Vernacular School, Aim 
'JL An»lo-Vemacular School, Nassick Anglo-Vernacular Soli- 
Two candidates from Poona Civil Engineering College, and one who •. 
formerly attended Poona College, passed. 

11. The following is a corresponding table for aided in 
tutions:— 


Itfoim/Tioif. 


Fr- <»•.* w val ARscmbly's Insiitution ... »i. 

OtMicml Assembly s Institution .. 

Jan ; Jejeebhoy Parrfco Benevolent Institution 

.’}) Tnaf-ifnlnAYi _ 


Total 


Kumber matrieulr.t cd 
Dooembor isos. 


7 

l 




-- 

33 

- ----- ' ' • >" 
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12. The results of the collegiate instruction in this department, 
as shown by the numbers who have passed the higher University Ex¬ 
aminations during the year, are as follow :— 

First Examination in Arts. 

Numbers passed. 


Elpliinstone College 
Poona ditto 


Elphinstono College 
Poona ditto 


B. A. Degree. 


AT. A. or Honors in Arts (entitling to M. A. Degree). 


Elphingtone College 
Poona ditto 


Grant Medical College 


14 

4 

9 

6 


3 

0 


L. M. Degree . 
LL. B. Degree. 


Government Law School ... ... ... ... 2 

First Examination in Civil Engineering . 

Poona Civil Engineering College ... ... ... 2 

13. The following is a corresponding table for aided institutions 

First Examination in Arts. 

_ _ 4 ,, . , Numbers passed. 

Free General Assembles Institution ... ... ... 3 

14. The amount paid into Her Majesty's Treasury of sums received 

' Book Department from the sale of books (including an adjust¬ 

ment for Rs. 1,008-11-5 of the sum allowed 
to the Director of Public Instruction for gratuitous distribution of books) 
has been, during the eleven months under report, Rs. 1,25,353-3-7, 
-ainst Rs. 1,25,703-13-10 drawn. It so happened that within three 
days alter the close of the official year, a further sum ol Rs. 6,608-15-7 
was paid in, so that the amount drawn for the printing and purchase of 
look-- Las been clearly covered, while a considerable stock has been laid 
in towards the wants of the present year. Of the sum drawn, 
Rs. 9,838-14-1 were expended on the encouragement of Literature; 
which sum has also been covered by the sales of the department. 

15. The following table shows the sums drawn from and paid into 
the treasury during the last four years :— 


Yeaii. 

r :_ . . 

Amount drawm. 


Bs. A. P. 

1^6 8-64 

71,242 5 7 

1364-65 

80,117 2 11 

1895 09 

79,995 13 10 

1866-67 

1,25,706 13 10 

TIk- increase now exhibited of more than Rs. 


Amount paid. 


Ha. A. P. 

81,557 8 1 
90,756 2 3 
98,901 9 4 
1,25,353 3 7 


) I fi cut 1 y 

ioufl 


1 ” 


ui a— ~ *,w s **o, uurmg an 

nr of only eleven months, over I nc amount paid in during ilie 
year of twelve month*, will serve to indicate the proves- 
department. A b 


rflicial year 
ihii 

















16. The following is a general statement of the number and value 
of the books issued from the Central Book Depot during the year, as 


returned by the Curator — 


Number of 
Copies. 

Amount. 

1. Books sold for cash in Central Book Depot 

2. Books issued on credit .•.••• 

Books issued to the subordinate Depots tor sale 

4. Books issued for printing new Editions ... . ... 

5. Books sold by public auction as per Resolution of the 

Government of Bombay, No. 264, dated the 28th 
April 1866 ... .*• ••• 

8,133 

36,809 

226,154 

28 

1,882 

Its. A. P. 

3,082 It 0 
29,361 13 3 
83,020 5 0 

12 11 0 

841 5 6 

Total 

273,006 

1,16,324 14 9 


During the latter part of the year under report, the system ol issuing 
books on credit has been discontinued. In future tables ol the above 
kind this item will therefore no longer appear. 


17 The following table shows the number and value of the copies 
of school books and maps in different languages, printed and purchased 
bv the Book Department in 1866-67 


Names of Books. 


A. Books Printed* 


1. English 

2. Marathi . 

3. Gujarat lii 

4. Sanskrit 

C. Hindustani 
0. Saj iskri to- Marathi 
7. Anglo-Maratlii ... 

Total 


B . Books Purchased . 


1- 

English 

... 

2. 

Latin 

I#| « 1• 

3. 

Marathi 


4. 

Sanskrit 

... 

5. 

Hindustani 

.t. 

6 . 

Canurese 

... 

f 7 
» • 

Anglo-Oujurat hi... 

... 

8 . 

Anglo-Marathi 

... 



Total 



Grand Total 


Number of 
Copies. 

Value. 

60,000 

1,35,533 

57,000 

1,000 

1,500 

1,500 

10,000 

Hs. A. P. 

4,280 0 0 
38,696 0 0 
15,213 0 ( 

700 0 0 
440 0 0 
3,968 0 0 

90 0 0 

2,66,633 

63,387 0 0 

44,640 

1,329 

1,407 

941 

638 

7,210 

375 

700 

43,516 4 11 
1,412 9 & 
942 3 7 
2,114 0 2 
350 12 8 
1,457 9 0 
750 0 0 
1,937 8 0, 

67,240 

52, (SO 16 9 

3,23,773 

1,16,867 16 9 
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22 . 


General remarks on the above 
: La Holies. Definitions of terms. 


In order to obtain materials for tin’s Report, a common form of 
Returns was, for tbe first time, prescribed to 
Educational Inspectors. It is indeed no easy 
matter to give clear information about a 
large and complicated department. The form prescribed was experi¬ 
mental, and requires improvements; but I trust it will serve as the 
foundation of a better system of annual reporting in the future. One 
of the great sources of misapprehension in Educational Returns consists 
iu ambiguity of terms. And here, to obviate such misunderstanding’, I 
would beg to point out the sense in which certain terms are used through- 

“ Government Schools.'? on } Report. By the term “ Government 

schools” I understand all such schools as arc 
entirely managed by this department, whether any Imperial funds are 
expended on them or not. Thus the Vernacular schools established out 
ol Local cess, are returned as Government schools, because they are 
entirely under the control of this department, which orders the studies, 
fixes the fees, and appoints or removes the masters. Eor the same 
reason, many schools iu Kattyawar, being managed by this department 
1 hough supported by the chiefs without aid from Imperial sources, have 
been returned by Mr. Curtis as Government schools. On this principle 
the few schools in the Peint State should have been returned as Govern- 
“Ai hd Schools," mental. By the term “ aided schools” I 

understand schools managed privately, recei/- 
,n !-' *ud bom Government, and inspected by this department. By t ie 
"Schools inspected only.” term' “schools inspected only” I under- , 

stand private schools neither managed by u... 
”ior aided by Government, but to which the benefit of inspection 
by this department is afforded at the request of the patrons or manager 

Local Funds.” To t ! JC term “ Local, funds” a restricted 

meaning has been given, as in previous 
P-rts it was customary to include under this head Expenditure 
ui privab sources on the few schools which received aid from. Gover- 
int. In the present Report no sum has been entered under the head 
ol “ Local Funds” which has not been actually administered and 
i■'counted for by this department. The only sum of Private Expen¬ 
diture which has been admitted under this head has been Rs. 2,683, on 
ic :ount of the Peint State schools, which sum was administered by the 
I > n ational Inspector. “Private Expenditure” has been indeed 
altogether omitted from this year’s General Returns, simply on the 
ground that this department could not guarantee the correctness of the 
amount-; reported to have been spent by private school managers. It. 
o .ii .o in accordance with the spirit, of a system, which loots only t.- 
•? its in private schools, to ignore the expenditure by which such results 
have born obtained. But should Government wish “ Private Expcis.- 
Ufcuro” returned, according to the practice of other presidencies, nothin** 


a:i he o 


-—-— •- ~r> l 

easier lhan to enter the sums reported by school managers. 


23. The Imperial expenditure connected with this department 
,, . t n , , ... during the eleven months under report 
;; ...punChant for Mu- was sho wn above (para. 1) to have been 

Rs. 0,16,678-9. From this amount mu?' 



be deducted a refund of Rs. 1,25,353-8-7, being the amount paid into the 
treasury fron the sales of school books (see para. 15). The real expen¬ 
diture from Imperial sources under this department has therefore been 
Rs. 7,91,325-5-5. There are, however, other items of expenditure 
coming’ under the Budget head of ec Education, Science and Art which 
are not under this department; they are as follow : — 

Es. A. P. 


* Bombay University ... ... 

f Central Museum 
Grant to Mechanics* Institution ... 

Ditto to Agri-Hortioultural Sooioty 
Ditto to Bombay Branch of Asiatic Society... 
Ditto to Botanical Gardens 
Ditto to Geographical Society 


49,512 0 0 
9,989 0 2 
150 0 0 
2,790 0 0 
3,800 0 0 
8,970 2 5 
520 0 0 


Total ... 75,237 2 7 


Thus the total Imperial expenditure on “Education, Science and Art,” 
during the eleven months under report, has been Rs. 8,66,562-8, which, 
if taken for twelve months, gives an annual rate of Rs. 9,45,340-15 
.standing against Rs. 9,32,184-6-3, actually expended in the official year 
1865-66. The rate of expenditure then for the past and the prew ’s 
year appears nearly stationary, and when compared with the estinu 
revenues of the Bombay presidency for the current year, nan) 

Rs. 8,75,93,700 (see Resolution of the Government of India, No. 1 
da i >d 10th April 1867), it appears to bear the ratio of 1/, per cent, to 
Pn idential Revenues. This proportion must be admitted to be mu 
esn. ially when it is considered that in England the Parliament 
Gra \ for Education during 1866-67 was £ 1,030,660 which on an 1 
periai revenue of £68,000,000 gives a proportion of more than U ] 


* Details of Expenditure on the University are 

Bombay University . 

Allowances to Examiners 
Registrar’s salary 

Establishment of ditto 
Contingencies 
Printing charges 
House- rent 
Temporary increase 
Grain compensation 
Prize and Medals 


os follow :— 

Es. A. P. 

31,709 10 3 
3,900 0 0 

1,529 0 O 

7,490 3 1 

3,919 10 8 
660 0 0 
165 0 0 

41 12 0 
96 12 0 


Total ... 49,512 0 0 


f Details of Expenditure on the Central Museum are as follow « 
Centra1 Museum. 

Salary of the Curator from 27th Es. A. P. Es. A. F. 

Dec. 1864 to 31st March 1807 ... 8,418 6 2 
Establishment ... ... 1,106 8 0 

Contingencies IM tt , 434 2 0 

„ ■ . — 9,989 0 2 
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^4s6uL, and that the English Parliamentary Grant is almost entirely for 
subsidies to primary schools, whereas in this country the education of 
the people implies not only the diffusion of primary instruction, but also 
the introduction of higher learning and science, and the doing toi India 
of all that the richly endowed universities, and ancient Grammar 
schools, and centuries of refinement have done for England. Were 2 per 
cent, per annum on the Presidential Eevenues allowed to Bombay for 
« Education, Science and Art," the whole aspect of this department 
and of the university might, in my opinion, be speedily changed tor 

the better. 

24 . I have shown above (para. 3) that the chief item of increase 

of Imperial expenditure under this depart- 
lnvi*;».o in tlie rate of Iwpcrl- nrcnt consists of grants-in-aid to private 
Kxi.-inditure du. to extension schools and buildings. Part of this consists 

of extraordinary grants (e. g., Rs. 22,207, 
for the school-buildings of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Com¬ 
pany), the rest is due to the favorable working of the newly intro¬ 
duced' system of grants-in-aid by payment for results. Under this 
system new grants have been awarded to the amount oi Rs. 20,293-8. 

25. It has been above shown (para. 5) that an apparent decrease 

in Local Funds Expenditure, to the amount 
I). :rease in Expenditure from 0 y jj g 2,00,000, has been caused by the ex- 
|jl,»cul Funds only apparent. c } u 9 i on 0 f Private Expenditure from the h ad 

of Local Funds. In Gujerat there has been an actual decrease of I cal 
Fuinls Expenditure to the amount of Rs. 63,713, owing to the acci iu- 
1 , oas of two years’ Local cess having been expended on sehool-li .scs 
in that division during 1865-66. On the other hand, there appears to 
rive been an increase of expenditure from Local cess in the central 
ii vision of about Rs. 30,000, in the southern division of about 
i; b . 12,000, and in Sind of about Rs. 6,100. The increase of school 
fee s throughout the presidency may be stated as follows 






Fees. 



1803-66. 

1866-67, 

for cloven Months. 



Re. 

A, P. 

Tts. A. 1’. 

Onirnl Division 
HiJorUioru ditto 

Southern ditto 
fciud ditto 

... 

02,622 

25,912 

10,857 

4,583 

12 4 

1 6 
12 7 

0 10 

91,257 2 7 
31,975 12 0 
13,188 8 7 
3,688 14 3 


Total 

1,33,975 

11 3 

1,43,410 5 5 





Q in « 

Not fnaraftHo during cloven 

months ot iooo-o/ 





* 


l 
















Another source of Local funds may be mentioned, which has been 
opened this year for the first time, namely, the assignment of Rs. 10,000 
per annum by the Worshipful Bench of Justices in Bombay, for the 
extension of primary schools within the island. This assignment was 
much wanted, and will he very useful, and I trust that hereafter it may 
be increased. 

26. I continue to receive from Inspectors 
Progress and working of the most cheering accounts of the operation 
Local Cess. 0 f the Local Educational Cess. Mr. 1\ isseil 

writes as follows 

« Tho ceS9 operations have already begun to bring the subject of popular cdttcatiou 
before both the masses and their rulers in a somewhat different and clearer light than 
l”.f .re The people are beginning to look on schools as necessary popular institutions, and 
not merely as a part of the administrative machinery of a foreign government, with which 
they ii'ivo little or no concern. The cess-payers now want something in return for their 
money" and the school attendance of the agricultural classes is increasing. Tho troublesome 
and prceariouB resource of ‘ popular contributions’ for schoolmasters’ salaries i.- • 

with since the levy of tho cess (hut the people are too. apt to think that the cess is 
sufficient, for all their school requirements, or, at least, to allege this as a ground for roi using 
further local contributions, even when urgently needed). Another good effect of tho 
is the good example it sets to Inamdars, Jagheerdars, &c., , ami their people. who see its 
or rations, however humble at present, in tho neighbouring British territory. For instance, 
1 mid ‘my deputies have been asked by tho people of non-government villages to get tho 
school cess levied for them.” 


Mr, Curtis imports tvs follows :— 

rp h(J Loca i ee33 continues popular, and from the numerous petitions received from tho 
no nle for schools and school-houses, it seems that they are del. i ■ fall 

t V Of the money they contribute towards the extension of education. In many , lac. 9 
wh ro new school-hoi from Local muds were used for the tirst tune, tlm «. opto 

crintions to feast the pupils, and made tho day one ol rejoicing : and tins without 
a v iutS om department. Tho sum of Rs. 4® in nine places in the Surat Coin nor- 
ate : -no was (Subscribed and spent in this manner. 


The expenditure of the Local cess has been strictly limited to 
meetin-r (in the first place) the wants of the people for Vernrteulav, 
or ns we call it "Primary” Education. And the operation of this 
ruk is most salutary. The money collected has been expended on 
Ihe sort of schools required by the class of people (the cultivators) by 
whom it was subscribed. And the result has been to infuse into this 
class for the first time, some interest in education. I have been 
struck when travelling in the country districts,by the large pi opor- 
tion of the sons of cultivators to be found in every village school. 
The people, as a rule, look upon the Local Educational cess as a 
voluntary ’contribution ; they feel a certain amount of pride and 
pleasure in it, and are apparently eager in looking for advantages to 
be derived from it. The people by this cess provide for themselves, 
wherever it is levied, the means of primary instruction, and I think 
that there are four boons which, in acknowledgment of this, th*y may 
fairly look to Government to guarantee them—Is/, that every Talookr 
shall have its First Grade Anglo-Vernacular school, supported by p*l 
I mperial grant and fees ; %nd, that each Zillah shall have its higl 
school, supported in the same way ; 3rd, that every school-build i»( 
lot which an assignment is made by Local cess Committer^ shtvl 


sll 

Service Rules, to Local funds schoolmasters. These principles have 
as yet been by no means recognized. There has been apparently some 
misapprehension as to the exact nature of the Local Educational 
cess in this presidency. The Supreme Government has spoken of it 
as “ a part of the land revenue set apart for educational purposes,” 
■which is far from accurately representing the character of this con¬ 
tribution. Owing apparently to this misunderstanding, there has 
been an unwillingness to sanction proposals which, I humbly think, 
were fairly due to the people. 

27. The grants-in-aid system on the principle of payment for 
results may now, for the first time, be reported 
. irking of Grants-m- as having conic into extended operation in this 
aid. Bystem. presidency. Rs. 24,308 have been awarded 

under this system to schools, the great majority of which wore never 
piovioudly aided by Government or inspected by this department. 
The Inspectors arc unanimous in their favorable testimony to the 
success of the system. Major Waddington writes : — 

“ Tim Revised Rules published iu February 1866 have had a fair trial during the year, 
and I have personally examined all but two of the schools applying for aid under thorn. The 
system is, I am convinced, an admirable one, and while it meets with the cordial approval o' 
school managers, it ensures, os far as any system can, a due economy M the public funds” 

Mr. Moore writes as follows:— 

“ This system has made a fail* start in the province. The Mission schools at Hydern ad 
and Kurrachee have been examined under the standards during the year. The £ mat 
Patrick’s (Roman Catholic) School has since been examined, and the Marathi School lias icon 
registered for ca.oi*' nation. I consider that the introduction of this system is calc . 
exercise a very beneficial effect. The system of marking is minute aud tedious to £ Ex¬ 
aminers, but it lias its advantages. It. enables a comparison to bo drawn between seb ils of 
the same class, aud it thus inspires the masters and pupils with emulation. It moreover 
giviitly n W -ts the inspectional staff, for after a school has once been examined and marked, 
it enables the Inspector to judge at the next examination what progress a school ha m.ido 
during the yeur ; and to private scholastic institutions it affords liberal pecuniary nssifttagee, 
for want of which the efforts of many such schools are retarded.” 

From a departmental point of view, the system is of course most 
satisfactory, for it stimulates the managers of private schools to fresh 
r.w ;moi' in the improvement of their pupils ; it tends to the constant 
raising and keeping up of the schools; it prevents the attention of 
teachers being concentrated on the pupils to the neglect of others; 
it relieves the Inspecting officer of all responsibility in statin g his 
“ impr ssions it gives a reason for every increuco or diminution of 
Oovon mental aid; it is a liberal and yet an economical system, for 
no! a llupee is paid except for actual progress in a pupil, and though 
an efficient, school may obtain, under the system, a third of its expenses 
from t? overnment, a school must bo exceptionally efficient to obtain a 
higher rate of aid than this. But as far as we have gone, the system 
appear ; to be not only popular with this department, but also almost 
rqn by so with the managers of private schools. There is no doubt 
that if will obtain considerable extension mid be productive of Meat 
good, in the future. For examination during the present year a 7iu\o 


ceive an equal subsidy from Government; ‘Ub, that some provision 

all be made for insuring pensions, under the ordinary L r ncovenanted 


registered 17 additional schools, and I shall cordially welcome every 
fresh advance which the system makes, being confident that, as long 
as it is properly administered, it is a just system, and that it mil tend 
to produce an amount of secular instruction which Government could 
not otherwise have produced except at far greater cost. The grants 
hitherto awarded “ for results ” have been made to schools previously 
existing, and have been almost confined to the large towns of Bombay 
and Poona (see above para. 22) ; but 1 already see traces of the action 
of the system, in calling schools into existence. When the Missionary 
Societies, Railway Companies, and analogous bodies have done their 
part in school extension under this system, the question will arise how 
far the Native communities will take it up. And with regard to 
this, it must be remembered that the grant-in-aid system implies 
effective school management by private bodies which implies local 
enlightenment. And therefore I would say that it would be hardly 
fair to the people who bear the burden of a Local cess, and are eager 
for instruction, if Government were entirely to wait upon the develop¬ 
ment of a grant-in-aid system, especially in a country like this. I 
think that this system should, for the present, be looked on as sub- 
sidary to the operations of Government, and should not be mado 
to set aside the principle suggested above (para. 26) that an 
Anglo-Vernacular school should be provided for the people in 
every Talooka, and a high school in every xillah, at the cost of 
tho State. There are two other considerations which I would venture 
to submit in connection with our recent inauguration of the grant-in- 
aid system— 1st, that there are some things which we can never look 
to his system to supply for India, namely, the introduction of higher 
learning and science; 2nd Ip, that the development of tho sy-turn will 
call imperatively for the maintenance of a high class of Educational 
Inspectors, and therefore for placing the superior appointments of the 
educational service on a better footing than they hold at present. 


Increase of schools and 
scholars. 


29. The table in para. 9 shows a net 
increase of schools and scholars during the year 
as follows:— 



School*. 

Scholar*. 

Government Institutions... 

307 

12,862 

Aided Institutions 

27 

3,007 

inspected only 

23 

1,385 

Total 

357 

17,254 


The increase in aided schools and scholars is not an actual increase of 
instruction in the presidency, but chiefly shows schools not previously 
au'wh and now for the first time brought on the Returns of Ibis 
department. 

16 jj 
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30 As mentioned by me in my last Annual Report (para. 45), 
the standards laid down in the Provisional 
Uesults of Inspector’s ex- Revised Rules for Grants-in-Aid have been 
animations of Government prescribed to be universally used by Inspecting 
Schools under presented ^gj ce] , s their examinations of Government 

schools. The object of this change was in the 
first .place to secure definiteness and accuracy of reporting, in the 
second place to facilitate a comparison between private and Govern- 
ment schools. 

As mhdit have been expected, there was considerable difficulty 
about introducing the system of examining Government _ schools un¬ 
der standards, especially with the various modifications which we were 
obib’ed to make in them. The Inspectors unanimously report that 
the system has not yet been fully understood, and it must be consi¬ 
dered to have been as yet only on trial, or at all events as only in its 
infancy. I hope that the difficulties of the plan may be overcome, a.s 
I think its advantages are beyond doubt. 




31. Of the Government Arts Colleges (Elphinstone and Poona), 
I have still to report that, under considerable 
On the present state of difficulties, they maintain a high state of 
Government institutions. efficiency. Judging from actual results in the 
(a) Arts Colleges. students they turn out, there is no branch of 

the department that I contemplate with greater pleasiue. I hose 
results are entirely due to the high character, attainments, aud i .vil 
of the Principals and Professors. But the Professors are too few n. 
number. Both colleges are under-manned in teaching power. IJnro 
is no Professor of Latin or of History attached to either college. 


33. A second great difficulty which the colleges have to 
encounter lies in the inferior condition of the high schools of the 
presidency. This weak arm of the department has been a never 
ceasin' 1- matter of complaint, and I regret that the small measures of 
improvement solicited by me for the high schools and their feeders 
(s. o my last Annual Report, para. 44) had not, at the close of the 
vear uuder report, received sanction. 

34. A third cause for the depression of the Arts Colleges, in 
point of numbers, consists in the want of appreciation by the richer 
Natives of the advantages of collegiate education. Generally speaIv¬ 
in • the natives of this presidency have shown considerable good 
sense in availing themselves of the education provided, or aided by 
Government. But this i, far less the case with regard to higher edu¬ 
cation in respect of their appreciation of which the inhabitants of 
Bombay present an unfavorable contrast to those of the Bengal pre- 

* ' -r .i 1 i T"»_1-Tv,. fa Pununloi iP\T fir'll 1 /A nrn T 


flidenev In the last Report of the Calcutta Presidency College, I 
find s classification of the students on the rolls according to the social 
iitiou of their parents. This Return shows 109 students as the 
>f “ zemindars, talookdars, and other persons of independent 
income” ai .iinst 108 sons of “ Government servants and pensioners,” 
76 "sons o ‘ merchants, hankers, banians, and brokers,” 41 sons of 
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“ professional persons/' 56 sons of “ shop-keepers,” and 95 “ others.” 

I have not as yet received such a classification of the Elphinstone 
and Poona College students ; but when it is made, I doubt not that 
the contrast of social position of the students will be very much to 
the disadvantage of our colleges. Not only is any class like that of 
the sons of zemindars entirely wanting in our colleges, but also the 
native merchants of Bombay themselves seem to have most narrow 
views as to the value of collegiate education. Even rich men, as 
I have personally found in more than one instance, object to the pay¬ 
ment of a ten Rupees fee for their sons. They have not yet go 1 rid 
of the. notion that in a Government college education should he given 
gratuitously. They forget that they are only asked to pay Rs. 120 
per annum for education which costs/ as yet, Rs. 605-4-4 per annum 
for each student attending. 

In speaking generally of the backward condition of the Govern¬ 
ment high schools of this presidency, I 
(h) High Schools. refer, — -first, to the small number of boys from 
them who have succeeded in passing the 
Matriculation Examination during the year, namely, 65 in all, out of 
which 19 were from Elphinstone High School, and 16 from Poona 
High School. This number stands against 70 matriculated last year, 
so that in this respect, at all events, there has been no improvement. 
Secondly, to the raw and uncultivated state even of these passed can¬ 
didates, who come to the colleges with very little general knowledge, 
w i bout taste or literary feeling, and generally without even the ni¬ 
di monte of a classical language. Thirtl , to the inaccurate way in 
which English is taught in the high schools, as testified by the mis¬ 
takes of idiom aud grammar which cling to the University students 
throughout their career, and which only a few of the best graduates 
even ultimately, succeed in shaking oil. 

37. In pointing out these deficiencies, I do not mean to throw 
blame on the head masters, whose exertions have been exceedingly 
praiseworthy. But the difficulties they have had to contend with 
have been hitherto almost insurmountable,— first, in the material they 
have had to deal with, namely, the boys sent up from Anglo-Vcrmi- 
cular schools; second, in their assistant masters, of whom the great 
majority are raw youths, who have barely succeeded iu passing the 
Matriculation Examination. The University is the great Normal 
school for assistant high school masters, and at present we arc 
involved in a circle. The University is depressed, because the high 
schools are not better', " and the high schools are depressed, because 
the University does not furnish more and better scholars to bo assist¬ 
ant masters. This state of things will gradually work itself out, and 
•we may look to see the high schools flourish when every first grade 
high school has a European scholar for its head master, ahd none 
but graduates of tbe University for its assistant masters, and when 
this is the case, we may look in turn to see the colleges and the 
University improved. 

38. On the whole, during the year there has been progress aud 
amendment in the high schools, 




(?) Anglo-Vernacular 
Schools. 


(d) Vernacular Schools, 


39. The classification of schools proposed 
in my last year’s report (paragraph 44) has 
been successfully carried out. 

40. The numbers in attendance in “ lower 
class” schools during the past year has been— 


At Government Vernacular Schools 
At Aided ditto 

At Inspected ditto 


Pupils, 

79,189 

94(1 

2,156 


TotaIi ... 82,291 


The total net increase of pupils in Government institutions over 
the previous year appears to have been 12,862, and out oi this number 
12,73 5 are due to an increase in the Government Vernacular schools 
(see paragraphs 8 and 9). That fact alone suffices to shovr the uirec- 
tion in which this department has been successfully working. While 
middle class, high school, and university education has been nearly 
stationary, Vernacular education has been spreading steadily over the 
country. The cultivator class has especially come under its influence, 
and it is from this class, under tho operation of the Local cess system, 
that tho main part of our increase of pupils Has been obtained. The 
Vernacular schools in this presidency are all entered under the genci'al 
head of “Lower Class Schools”; but there is a considerable range oi 
difference between the inferior and the superior Vernacular school. 
For the first classes in superior Vernacular schools a Standard V . as 
been introduced, consisting of—M Arithmetic, complete ; Euclid rst 
Book: Algebra, Equations; Mental Arithmetic, complete. (2nd) 
Vernacular Writing, from Dictation; Original Composition m Verna¬ 
cular. (3rd) Reading Vernacular Newspapers; Paraphrasing Verna¬ 
cular Poetry. (4>U) "Vernacular Grammar. (5 tk) History and Map- 
drawing of Iudia. (UK) History of England. In the Northern Division 
Mr. Curtis reports 46 boys to have been examined, and 41 to have, 
passed under this very high standard. Under Standard IV, 237 are 
reported to have passed in the Northern Division, about 326 m the 
Central Division, and about 51 in Sind. The numbers passed m otic* 
standards may be seen by reference to the Inspectors tables. But 
the whole system of examination under standards has not vcl been 
brought into full working, and the results cannot be absolutely 
depended on. 

College of this presidency suffers no less than 
the Arts Colleges from the inefficiency oi the 
high schools. The small number of I8 matri¬ 
culated students was in attendance, on .<• e 
college classes at the close of the year under 

report. 

reason to believe that this institution, which, 
the previous yeai, was affiliated by tho 
mule a fair start. In October 
was thoroughly examined in 


41. The Medical 

(r) Colleges for special 
education. Grant Medical 
College. 


42. I have every 


Poona Civil 

’ allege. 


Engineering 


in 

TJnivemty, 

lb66 tl 


college 
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all its parts by two special visitors (Captain Haig, it. E., and H. Coke, 
Esq., M. A.), appointed for the purpose by Government, and their report 
was generally favorable. 

The Civil Engineering College will never attain its full develop¬ 
ment till—an adequate teaching staff has been sanctioned; and 
(2nd) tbo college building, now in course of erection, has been com¬ 
pleted It is almost needless to repeat that every qualified student 
which this college can turn out, whether from its University depart¬ 
ment or its Vernacular classes, will be valuable to the country at the 
present time of public work extension. 

43. The Law classes continue to attract a large proportion. of 

.rvP 4-Ln Ai4o rrrarln nfoa nn fl nt.Lpv vi.yinrr 


•‘rninent Law School. 


the elite of the Arts graduates and other rising 
students of the University. This is no wonder 
ring the brilliant openings for an independent career in Law, 
to Native students by the liberality of the High Court, under 
esent Chief Justice, Sir Richard Couch. Among tbo encouvage- 
afforded during the past year, I have to mention (a) tlie dimi- 
1 in the period of articled service for Solicitorships in the High 
*» accorded to University graduates m the Resolution ol the 
,’le Judges, dated 28th August 1866 ; («) the appointment by the 
Justice of a Hindoo Bachelor of Laws to be Deputy Registrar 
he Appellate Side of the High Court. 

44 There are altogether 5 Normal schools under this depart¬ 

ment, with a total number of 165 pupils on 
) Normal Schools. ^ k e ; n g an increase of 1 school and 15 

nils over last year’s return. I am not at all satisfied with Ha¬ 
rking of these schools, especially of the so-called Poona -Gaining 
W Attention to the subject will be given during the present 
• ° An application made by me more than a year ago for improve- 
ont in the establishment of the Alnnedabad Training College has 
t yet received an answer. 

45 The amount of Imperial funds expended on female educa¬ 

tion during the year has been as follows 

(g) Female Schools. 


Contra! Division ... 
Northern ditto ... 
Southern ditto ... 
Sind 


On Government Female Schools. 

Rs. A. P. 
... 301 8 0 
... 39 8 0 


Foona Convent School 
Cavcl Girls’ School (Portuguese) 
In do-British 


Aided Institutions—Central Division. 

... 2,180 0 0 
. . 459 0 0 

... 466 0 0 


341 0 0 


3.105 0 0 


Total ... 8,446 0 0 

So that actually only Rs. 341 of the State funds has been spent in 
this presidency during the year on Nuiive female education, whic 1 
indeed Government can hardly ho said to have commenced under* 
faking in Western India. 
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iu the Northern Division, where 2,301 Native girls are returned 
as under instruction, the schools are all but entirely supported by 
private endowments, though managed by this department. In the* 
island of Bombay the Parsee schools (privately supported) are the 
most successful Native female schools in the presidency. Through¬ 
out the central and southern divisions I have found here and there 
(<?. g., at Poona, Sattara, and Belgaum) a few wretched little schools 
which appeared to be regarded equally by Inspectors, Deputy Inspec¬ 
tors, and all others concerned (including the masters themselves) as 
merely dilettante institutions, not to be strictly criticised or treated 
with seriousness. In Sind no attempt whatever at introducing female 
education appears to have been made. The impression which I l 1 
generally received in travelling has been that all through the Mf 
Gujarati, and Canarese countries (for of Sind I am not able to 
it will be perfectly possible to introduce, with the full consent 
people, primary female schools, to be attended by girls up to 
eleven years of age. For this purpose I applied some mont’. 
to Government for an annual grant of Rs. 30,000, to be expen 
various ways according to the differences of local circumstance; 
always with the view of establishing in every town and large vil 
primary female school. As yet no answer on the. subject has 
given by the Supreme Government. Such schools will require, b 
all things, to be put on a footing of strict inspection, with ca 
registry of attendance, and with entire abolition of the present 
poseless system of annual “exhibitions,” at which two or three g 
exhibit the reading of a page (perhaps learnt by heart), and all t 
girls get prizes, irrespective of their attainments or attendan 
One great step has already been taken, in the past year, to we 
bringing female schools under regular criticism, and that is the 
troduction of standards of examination. From reference to the Ret 
of Inspecting officers, it appears that in the Central Division abo 
1:3 gills passed the Vernacular Standard III ; 51 passed in Readii. 0 
and Writing and 5 in Geography under Standard II; 76 in Writing 
only (Syllables) under standard I. In the Northern Division 240 
girls are reported to have passed under Standard I ; 100 under 
standard II; 71 under Standard III; 23 under Standard IV. 

This poor result of the Inspectors’ examinations will undoubtedly' 
lead the way to better things. The first step is to get rid of the 
element of uncertainty, and to know exactly what the girls’ schools 
lmve ib'ne as yet. In proposing the establishment of only primary 
schools for girl3 up to ten or eleven years of age, I have confined 
myself to what I know to be feasible in present circumstances. 
Gradually, as social ideas are modified in this country, something 
more than primary instruction for women will become possible. 



46. In connection with the abov 


above subject must bo mentioned, as 


]vnd, having seen the female schools in these places, the at once 
pointed out (what many have long felt) the disadvantage of none but 
male teachers being provided for these schools. After much discussion 
of the subject with Miss Carpenter, the leading inhabitants of Ahmeda- 
bad and' some native gentlemen in Bombay severally addressed 
petitions to Government, soliciting the establishment of Normal 
schools for the training of female teachers, and at the same time Miss 
Carpenter addressed to Government a memorandum embodying her 
conception of the arrangements to he made in establishing the Normal 
schools which had been solicited. Miss Carpenter’s inexperience of 
India uaturally caused some of her proposals to require modification; 
but many of her suggestions were valuable, and the whole subject of 
the proposed Normal schools is now under the consideration of 
Government. The natives of this country expressed gratitude to 
Miss Carpenter for her sympathetic exertions. And this department 
may well recognise the advantage of an external and private stimulus 
to U question of female education. As to the proposed Female 
No- 1 schools, highly desirable as they are, it must be remembered 
th place women in positions of responsibility as teachers and 
r ers of schools will be in this country a perfect novelty, and 
i ne whole carrying out of the plan is sure to be attended by 

Xf rts of difficulties, which, however, we must hope in time to 
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E s. ication of European and 
Inc > British. children. 


ovt ime. 

Contemporaneously with the extension in this presidency 
of the grant-in-aid system, which will assist 
all classes in the community alike, there has 
been a considerable movement towards tl 
providing of both middle class and high school instruction f. 
European and Indo-British children. The Diocesan Board of Eduea 
tion, which came into existence just before the commencement of tin 
official year, appears* to have aided three new schools in Bombay am 
one at Poona. The Great Indian Peninsula Kailway Company has 
established, or is establishing, schools of their own at the large stations 
of Lanowlee, Egutpoora, and Bliosawul; and the Scottish Education 
Society (recently created) has established a high school in the Fort 
of Bombay. Quite unconnected with these movements, but calculated 
in the highest degree to encourage and assist them, was the Notification 
of the Government of Bombay, published under date the 27th 
February last, offering special allowances to boys of European and 
Indo-British parentage who, after reaching a certain standard of 
qualification, should continue to study for and in the University of 
Bombay. This Notification arose out of the expression of a wish by 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State (the present Lord Halifax), in his 
Despatch No. 2, dated 30th January 1864, that a boarding-house might 
be established in this presidency for European boys pursuing tho 
University course of study. After much consideration of the subject 
it was thought better, instead of going to the expense of a boarding- 
^ fter stipends or exhibitions, tenable under conditions of 
surveillance, to boys boarding wherever might be most 
When the plan was under consideration not a single 

* See Correspondence in Appendix, 
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uropeau or Indo-British boy had gone through the University course. 
The whole measure was, therefore, experimental, and was passed In 
uncertainty to what extent persons would avail thcmsel\es ol the 
privilege offered. Up to the present time special allowances have been 
claimed for one boy who has passed the First Examination in Arts, 
nd for seven boys who have passed the prescribed standard of prepa¬ 
ration for the University. Doubtless when the numbers of claimants 
increase, Government will limit the number of special allowances to be 
awarded annually, and then these allowances will assume the character 
of exhibitions, to be competed for amongst the best European and 
indo-Biitisb students. At a trifling expense to the State they may 
be expected to produce very advantageous results, by bringing the 
different classes of Her Majesty’s subjects together within the Univer¬ 
sity, and by introducing a new element among the college students. 


19, Among the educational events of the year I have to record 


steps in the direction of that all-important ond,- 

- . J™ ivc the education of Native Princes. Tht rat 

Princes and minor Chiefs. 


ftclucution of 


e 


of these was met by difficulties at the o 
its history is briefly as follows:—His Highness Maharajah Sc 
early in 1866, addressed a kharita to the Viceroy, requesting 
Excellency to select and appoint a European gentleman to* be tut 
Hi. 1 -Highness’adopted heir (aged 13). As it wa.s necessary tba 
tutor should be well acquainted with Marathi, the only lan^ ^ 
known by the minor in question, the Bombay Government was ap, icd 
to to nominate a qualified gentleman. After due inquiry 1 had he 
honor to recommend for the tutorship an Artillery officer,, employed 
in the Revenue Survey, who knew Marathi and Hindustani, and who 
appeared to possess the requisite qualifications for so difficult and 
delicate a post. In order to obviate, as much as possible, future 
misunderstandings, I submitted, on the part oi the selected officer, 
certain stipulations, to the effect that as tutor to the adopted -ieir he 
should have recognized rank in the Maharajah s Durbar, and that the 
rules and conditions of his life should be drawn up beforehand and 
agreed to by His Highness on the one part, and by the Political Agent 
0 :i the other. Those stipulations having been approved by the Bombay 
Government, and afterwards by the Governor General in Council, 
were forwarded, together with the nomination asked for, to the 
Political Resident at Gwalior for acceptance by the Maharajah. His 
Highness, however, appears to have considered the conditions unneces¬ 
sarily formal, and to have declined to accept them. Owing to this she 
netmtiaUoDu were suspended for several months; but they have 
recently been renewed, and I trust that ultimately the heir to 
Sciiidia’s important throne may not he suffered to grow up un- 
instructed. 


50. Analogous arrangements more immediately within this 
presidency have been successfully inaugurated. An excellent plan 
,a« been adopted by Colonel G. S. Anderson, Political Agent in the 
Kolhapur State, for the education of the minor Rajah, whose father 
(by adoption) died at the commencement of the year under record. 
This plan consists in the appointment of an accomplished Political 
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[icer (Lieutenant West) to be Governor to the young Rajah, to 
take general superintendence of the minor, and to initiate him, as iar 
as possible, in Revenue and Judicial business ; and under Lieutenant 
West, a Native graduate of the Bombay University has been appoint¬ 
ed as tutor, to teach the Rajah English," and other branches of ordinary 
instruction. The minor is about eighteen years old, and will not be 
allowed to assume independent control of the Kolhapur State until 
he is pronounced by the Political Agent to have qualified himself for 
rule, by a sufficient progress in knowledge. The plan devised by 
Colonel Anderson is one that may be worthy of imitation elsewhere ; 
European Officers of high standing and cultivation would often be 
willing to accept the appointment of “governor” to a Native minor, 
when they would hesitate to undertake the drudgery of a tutorship, 
the duties of which would be actually better performed by a Native 
graduate of an Indian University. The experiment has been repeated 
in the case of the minor Chief of Miraj, to whom Mr. Bellairs (m. a.) 
has tely been appointed governor, with a Marathi graduate to per- 
forr ic functions of tutor. 


1. The extension of popular education that has taken place 
„ , during the past year in Native States must 

Na* states. not be passed over without notice. In Katty- 

war there has been an increase of 3,243 pupils 
in rimary schools, and 845 in Anglo -Vernacular schools. In the 
sr , l State of Sangli I found liberal and enlightened measures being 
ta on by the chief for the teaching of English, and for the encourage'’ 
luesut of Sanskrit learning, and in the States of Kolhapur and Miraj 
Colonel G. S. Anderson is availing himself of the minority of tin 
chic's to establish an educational system, which will only require t< 
bo a vried on when the minors assume independent rule. 


i 3. The details of expenditure of Its. 9,838-14-1 for the en 
Encouragement of Liter- coumgement of Literature are shown in tain 

ntuvc * t lated form in Appendix J. Among the 'wort 

patronized during the year, may bo mentioned especially]— 

(a). Englandama Trams, or Travels in England, in the Gujarati language, by M 
Kursondas Mulji. This spirited and sonsible book is likely to extend \iscf 
information, and to .produce a good influence among the Gujarati people. 

(bj. Chronological Tables in English, by Mr. Cowasjce Sorabjee Patel. This is 
learned work of reference, suitable to be used in offices, where dates givi 
according to different Oriental systems have to be reduced to the Christian < v 

(ej. Khar an Ghelo , a Historical Novel, in Gujarati, by Mr. Nandsbankar Tuij 
shank ar. 

(d).. J&atna Trabha, a Novel, in Marathi, advocating widow re-marriage, by M 
Lakshman Moresbwar Shastri Halbe. 

(c) Arabi JBhashentil Suras va Chamailcarika Ghosti , being Part IV of M 
Krishna Shastri Chiplunkar’s excellent Marathi version of the Arabian Night, 

(J). Indrvja Vidyana Shastra, a Treaties on Physiology, in Marathi, by Mi 
iilnkiip* Amrut Chobo, 
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<§L 


Scheme of Professors 
Biihlcr and Kielhorn. 


Professor Biihler’s tour 
in search of Sanskrit MSS. 


resi- 

the 

irs. 

tris 

ent 

ho 

m. 

'.es 


56. The scheme reported by me last year for the editing of a 
series of Sanskrit Classics, under the superin¬ 
tendence of Professors Biihler and Kielhorn, 
has been successfully inaugurated. During 
the past eleven months, Panckafantra, Books I, IV and V, have been 
prepared for the press by the Professors themselves ; the whole of the 
Raghuvamsa has been prepared by Mr. Sankar P. Pandit, M. A. ; an 
edition of Kadambari has been undertaken by Mr. Govind Bhagvat, 
B. A. ; and an edition of the Kiratarjuniya, with tho Commentary of 
Mallinatha, by Mr. Shivram B. Paranjpe, B. a. The printing of the 
Raghuvamsa has been commenced. 

57. In Appendix G will be found Professor Biihler’s report of 
a tour which he made in the months of Novem¬ 
ber and December last, under orders of Govern¬ 
ment, through the South Maratha and Canarese 
districts in search of Sanskrit MSS. Such a tour was in itself almost 
a necessity, if merely with a view of ascertaining, as far as p ible, 
the resources of private Sanskrit Libraries in the south of the 
dency. Professor Biihler performed his mission with ability, a 
results, as recorded by him, will be of interest to Sanskrit sc 
By conversing fluently in the Sanskrit language with Brahman S 
at the various places which he visited, he succeeded to a great t 
in inspiring confidence and in allaying the prejudices of person 
were at first unwilling to show their sacred volumes to a Euro 
Professor Biihler appears to have made a useful collection of c| 
of various Sanskrit works, and he has probably established a com ac¬ 
tion which may be productive of further additions in future to a 
Sanskrit Library, which will be placed under the custody of tho 
Bombay University; 

58. The results anticipated by me in my last year’s report from 

the foundation by Mr. Vinayekrao San' arsett 
Spread of the study of 0 f Sanskrit Scholarships in connection with 
Sew Sch£hjf‘ Sa "* the University Matriculation Examination, 

have been fully realized. Twenty-one candi¬ 
dates for these prizes presented themselves in November hist, and tho 
Examiners appear to have been well satisfied with their performances. 
In four of our high schools (Elphinstone, Poona, Rutnaghcrry, ahd 
Dhoolia) a scholar-like teaching of Sanskrit lias been established. In 
the remaining high schools the Sanskrit classes require re-organization 
The stimulus now given by the University of Bombay to the study 
of the ancient classical language of India appears to have been most 
timely; for it is reported by the Deputy Inspectors that the interest 
, in Sanskrit, for its own sake, is dying out in the country. 

59. Flourishing Latin classes in preparation for the Matricuh 

tu, of Latin. tion Examination sem to have been instituted 

m Elphmstone High School, bv the, v 
Principal Air. Barrett, and in Poona High School, by the Had ill T" 
Mr. Jacob. Tho same may be looked for hereafter in P »1 
■Ahmedabad high schools, and as the numbers of not,;! ^ um an< ^ 
who have graduated in Latin increase, the regular introducti 
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language, so useful to students who are to follow Law or Medicine, 
may bo anticipated. 1 have pointed out above (para. 31) the want of 
Latin Professors in Elphinstone and Poona Colleges. It is much to 
be wished that the liberality of some private citizen would endow the 
University with Latin Scholarships to correspond with the Sanskrit 
Scholarships which have been founded in the name of Mr. Jugunnath 
Sankarsett. 


CO. The following ai-e the numbers of boys learning English in 
Government schools with the net increase 
over former years :— 


Spread of English. 



Learning English. 

Net. Increase. 

Central Division ,,, 

5,266 

329 

Northern ditto 

4,004 

821 

Southern ditto 

Returns not 

furnished. 

Sind 

481 

92 

'otat, in’ Central and Northern Divisions 
and Sind 

9,751 

1,242 


Probably about 10 per cent, out of the whole number in Go\ ern- 
m at schools are learning English. The acknowledged tendency of the 
p oplc to acquire the language of good' appointments has been some¬ 
what checked during the year, partly by an order of this department 
requiring a certain knowledge of his own Vernacular before a boy is 
allo wed to begin English in a Government school; partly by want of 
sane'.ion for the improvement or establishment of Anglo-Vernacular 
schools, much asked for by the people, and very necessary to this 
department. , 


(11. Che different castes of pupils in Government schools have 
not been returned according to a uniform sys- 
Classification Of pupils in tem by the Educational Inspectors. The 
" following table contains the information 1 
have received:— 


... 

Brahmans. 

Other 

Hindus. 

d 

MufisuB 
mans 1 

Parsees. 

Others, 

Central Division ... 

17,512 

28,053 

2,047 

1,610 

409 

Southern Ditto 

4,232 

9,008 

836 

2 

57 

Northern Ditto ... 


No. R 

eturns. 



Siml . 


1,823 

995 

32 

18 

Total 

21,744 

39,484 

3,928 

1,64*1 

481 \ 
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Mr. Moore, who has not separated Brahmans from "Other Hindus,” 
reports the proportion of Brahman pupils to other Hindus in Sind to 
he as 1 to 19; Mr. Curtis, who does not return the numbers of the 
different castes,* gives a table of their relative proportions, from 
which it appears that Brahmans form 25*4 per cent., and other Hindus 
59*2 per cent., of the entire number of pupils. In future years I 
shall hope to offer fuller and more interesting statistics of ‘ the different 
castes coming under instruction. 


62. Among the points brought to the notice of Government by 
Miss Carpenter, during her visit to Bombay, was 
Physical Education. ^he want of provision for the physical develop¬ 
ment of pupils in Government schools. Viewed as a general question 
in reference to the different classes of schools, to local circumstances 
throughout the presidency, to arrangements of school hours, to sites 
for play-grounds or gymnasia, to the provision of gymnastic teachers, 
and, above all, to the mode of meeting the necessary expenses, this 
subject is a large one. I have collected reports upon it, and hope, 
after due consultation with the Educational officers, to submit pro¬ 
posals to Government. I may say here, however, that among the Deccan 
population there is a considerable fondness for active and ath die 
games, which might well be recognized in connection with our schools. 


64. From the statistics and information given in the foregoing 
pages, it will be easy, I think, to colled a 
General view of public in- g enera J view of the strong and weak points f 
. struction in Western India, instruction in this presidency. We are 

comparatively strong in Vernacular instruction. The operation of the 
Local cess, as administered under certain Rules by independent Local 
Committees, has done great things in the way of providing fund, for 
Vernacular schools, and at the same time has created a remarkable 
interest in education throughout the country districts, wherever the 
eoss is levied. Another great intellectual stimulus has been given to 
the people of this presidency by the successful introduction of our 
grant-in-aid system on the principle of payment for results. This 
system is sure to be instrumental in the extension and improvement 
of middle class English and Anglo-Vernacular instruction, but its 
operation will be limited by two clauses—1st, by the numerical weak¬ 
ness of Missionery bodies on this side of India; 2nd, by the want of 
^enlightenment in Native communities throughout many large tracts 
of the presidency. These causes leave us dependent, to a great 
[extent, for the present, on the direct action of Government in support¬ 
ing, and on this department in managing, a due proportion of Anglo- 
| Vernacular schools. As frequently mentioned by me in this Report, 
wo are weak in Anglo-Vernacular schools, and weak in the quality 
K»f our high schools, to which the Anglo-Vernacular schools should 
id. :nd weak in the number of collegiate students sent up by the 
ugh schools. In the apparatus of University Science and learning 
w > are singularly deficient. Connected with the whole University of 
; Bombay, which is the fountain head of Science and Literature for 
•' fifteen millions of people, we have not a single Professor of History, 



indent or Modern, nor of Political Economy, nor of Latin, Greek, 
Arabic, or Hebrew, though every one of these subjects is entered in 
the University List of subjects for examination, and in almost all of 
them numerous candidates are constantly presenting themselves. There 
is only one Professor of Chemistry (attached to the Grant Medical 
College), and no Professor of Geology, or Astronomy, or applied 
Science, or even of Indian Law. In short special research is neither 
taught to the student in this presidency (except perhaps in the case of 
Sanskrit) by precept, nor by example. In the University, from a 
scientific point of view, all is mediocry; students in preparing for 
examinations receive a sufficient culture to qualify them generally 
for practical life; but that knowledge of a subject which renders a 
man “ an authority” no one even thinks of aiming at. I mention 
this present state of things merely as an indisputable fact, and not as 
in any way a subject of wonder or complaint. The wonder rather is 
that education, moulded on Europeans forms, should have made such 
progress and obtained such sympathy from the people of this country. 
The Government, which has done so much for lower and middle class 
public instruction, may now well alibi’d to pay attention to the claims 
of higher learning and Science. And I am humbly of opinion that at 
an expense to the State of not more than 2 per cent, per annum on the 
Presi< mtial Revenues, all that is wanted here for education, including 
these iruly Imperial objects, might be adequately provided. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION IN MADRAS, 1866-67. 

'i. On the 30th April 1866, the total number of colleges and 

schools connected with the Educational De- 
Increasti iu tlio number of partment was 1,261 with an attendance of 
schools and scholars during the 4,5,066 pupils; and on the 31st March 1867, 

i ' 1, ‘ v the day closing the pfficial year, according 

to the present arrangement, there were 1,386 institutions attended by 
51,118 scholars. Thus, during the past year, the number of schools 
increased by 125, and the number of pupils by 6,062. The increase 
belongs almost entirely to private schools. The number of Govern¬ 
ment schools has actually diminished by 3, 5 schools having been 
closed during the year, while only 2 have been opened; at the same 
time the attendance at Government schools has risen by 591. The 
increase in private schools marks the extension of the grant-in-aid 
system. 

9. The following tables show the distribution of the schools iu 
Distribution of schools and pupils. the several districts C—-* 
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' V ;>.h tc.'.-rc- :?. to fhr, Agency by which they n 


re managed:— 


Nasie of Distbict. 


Ganjam 

Vfzagapatam 

Godavery 

Krietna 

Bellary... 

Kurnool 

Cuddapah 

Nellore... 

Madras... 
South Arcot 

North Arcot 
Salem ... 
Taajore 
Tnchiiiopoly 

Coimbatore 
Madura 
Tinuovelly 
Malabar 
South Canara 


Total 


1* 

fi 


*10 

10 


10G 


.a 

s 


890 

380 

379 

10 

389 

83 

189 


1,956 

695 

1,091 

681 

957 

315 

353 

434 

847 

430 


10,025 


2 

68 


95 


3 


909 


191 

356 


226 


904 

114 


-,802 


Private Collects and 

Sc UOOLS WniCH EITHER 
NOW HL UIVE Or. HAVE 

b.vjeited Grants-in- 
aid. 


us a *3 
.23.2 o 

III 

W 


4 

33 


19 

5 

1 

1 

221 


301 


•3 § fc’cr* 
a ~ a 
.ct: c — 
.2 ^ o o 

§3*1 


6 

12 

22 

13 

4 
2 
8 

201 

29 

5 

33 

7 

7 


30 

5 


483 


o ~ 
X3 ft 


169 

608 

1,135 

959 

445 

121 

275 

3,665 

6,613 

•129 

755 

2,609 

857 

2,638 

1,198 

8,302 

250 

65 


30,893 


o a 
c P73 

3 rt *« 

^ a 
23 .a**? 
o W 

111 

“e<S 


ft O 
C ta u 
At 


7 

4 

22 

22 

10 

268 

31 

28 

3 

1 


401 


£ 

a 


135 

49 


329 

91 

620 

108 

408 

189 

3,991 

670 

511 

191 

200 


7,393 


25 

22 

97 

19 

12 

5 

9 

205 

86 

28 

62 

9 

55 

24 

381 

65 

251 

19 

9 


£ 

a 


1,3S6 


1,059 

1,092 

2,472 

975 

834 

204 

461 

3,605 

9,092 

1,671 

2,356 

739 

3,074 

1,361 

7,111 

2,302 

8,813 

2,192 

839 


► 

P 


So 

3 *0 




}i 

}j 


51,118 


Malabar 

and 

Canara. 


5,593 

5,167 

10.666 

8,430 

18,226 

3,031 

51,118 


ft25 . 

£ I | 

o « 

S §2 

3 a . _ 

*g£ 

a 

H 


1,665 

661 

2,651 

2,991 

787 

1,277 


10,025 


Beitarks. 


* The Presidency Me¬ 
dical and Civil En¬ 
gineering and Com- 
bacouum provin¬ 
cial colleges are 
reckoned as single 
institutions, 'al¬ 
though they each 
consist of a college 
proper and a 
school. 


A' X.—The Trichmopoly and Vellors Normal schools are under the Ii.-.pector of the 3rd divis, 

n ’ moer of pupils m them is 192 and 201 respectively w * --owwuw ui me *tiu ui vision: tr.e 

J UC m m J£: 'Zi^olVXti !» UlC '“ h00lS “ ‘ he of Malab “ aDd *>»* Ctmaraj but It is actually supervised by the Inspector of the 


-ojgn they are here included among the schools of the 4th division: the 




































































VICIN' i° 


— vv itli reference to the standard of instruction :• 
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fc 
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£ 

& 
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£ 

H 
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Ganiam 



1 

179 

11 

434 

13 

410 







25 

1,059 

Vizagapatam 



1 

204 

10 

496 

10 

273 


„ 1(W 

l 

116 


. 

22 

1,092 

Godavery ... 



1 

190 

22 

1,2G5 

73 

998 



l 

13 

. 


97 

2,472 

Kristna 

... •.. 


o 

384 

8 

276 

9 

315 







19 

975 

Bellary 

... ••• 


1 

207 

10 

547 



1 

20 





12 

831 

Kurnool 

«*• 


1 

83 

4 

121 




...... 





6 

204 

Cuddapah ... 

••• ••• 


1 

189 

8 

275 









9 

•164 

Vellore 

••• 


... 


11 

685 

192 

2,820 

2 

160 


276 



205 

3.6G5 

Madras 



1 

2,713 

45 

3,888 

1 

44 

2r> 

1,G13 

l 

4 

558 

80 

9,093 

South Arcot 


... 

0 

289 

25 

1,351 

... .. 


2 

34 


204 



23 

1,574 

.North Arcot 

... 

... 

21 

341 

8 

609 

50 

1,009 

2 

133 

i 



62 

2,350 

Salem ... 

... ••• 


1 

280 

7 

419 

«. ... 

• •• • 

1 

40 


118 



9 

739 

Tanjoro 

... 


3 

990 

24 

2,295 

20 

337 

6 

234 

2 



55 

3,974 

Trie hi nopoly 

... 

... 

2 

5? 

12 

478 

7 

117 

2 

41 

1 

192 


. 

24 

3,301 

Coimbatore.., 

... ••• 


... 


13 

889 


6,145 

2 

77 

...... 

*103 

. 


381 

7,111 

Madura ... 

... 




16 ‘ 

817 

46 

1,007 

1 

36 

1 

. 


G5 

2,302 

Tinnevelly ... 
Malabar 


... 




,467 

008 

195 

1 

5,821 

50 

30 

1 

1,003 

34 

2 

1 

331 

266 

. 

. 

254 

19 

8,813 

2,193 

South Canara 

... ••• 





530 

2 

05 


• — 





9 

839 


Total 





,976 

985 

19,510 

75 

3,425 

11 

1,619 

4 

553 

1,3S0 

61,118 



CO 

C7t 


& 3 —1'< all cfi = tli i college s an 
This fv Iron’ better meartb bam 
31 hoolt* ff r i-C 3 a!one« there ar 


:itutions. The number of female schools 
purely girls’ schools from schools with a 
umbering 1,213. 


is considerably less than tho number for last. year, 
mixed attendance of boys and girls. Beside the 75 
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Of the 51,118 pupils entered in the foregoing statements 


SO 5 nre Europeans. 

3,228 „ East Indians. 
7,275 „ Native Christians. 
38,188 „ Hindus. 

1,822 „ Mahomed ans. 


51,118 


Also, of the entire number, 4 ; 63S are girls; of whom— 

192 are Europeans. 

1,131 ,, East Indians. 

2,212 „ Native Christians. 

1,095 „ Hindus,. 

8 „ Mahoinedans. 


4,638 


Inspecting 


Agency. 


/ 


11. The Inspecting Agency of th 
partment comprised the following c 
on the 31st March 1867 


} 

Inspectors of Schools ... 
Depntv J> ispectors of Schools 
• Schoolmasters 
.dent of Hill Schools 


Total 


t 






actual Expen- Sub J'°; ned j s ? summary of the 

c . actual expenditure during the year under 

review 



Expenditure during 1866-07. 

Charges. 

From Imperial Funds. 

From Local Fluids. 

- r -- 

■ 

Dii 'ction and ite Subsidiary Charges 

Kb. A. 1\ 

80,0-19 0 3 

Bo. A. P. 

Imip . >ii and its Subsidiary Charge < 

in a i ii-Mi ” (including all Educational Expenditure not 
coming under tho above heads) 

92.640 6 4 

402,579 3 11 

****** ii. 

1,10,090 8 10 

Total ... 

8.16.074 9 C 

1,16,000 8 10 
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The expenditure of llic department was distributed under the 
following heads:— 

Rs. A. P. 


From Imperial Revenue... 


Educational Building Fund 

School Fee Fuud. 

Subscriptions, Donations, &c. 


Charges in connection with the 
Office of the Director of 
Public Instruction 

Ditto with the Inspecting 
Agency 

Government colleges and 
schools 

Grants-in-aid charged to Im¬ 
perial Revenue ... 

Grant to the Madras School 
Book Society ... 

Public Instruction Press 

Preparation and purchase of 
schoolbooks 

Central Book Depot ,,, 

^University of Madras 

J Building grants to Government 
bools 


30,949 0 3 
92,540 5 4 
3,07,780 5 5 
1,21,271 U 5 


2,000 0 0 

2,156 5 7 


34,730 2 11 
4,548 0 O 
20,080 7 7 


l 


f Charges in Government schools 
i borne by school fees 


Ditto by donations and 
subscriptions ... 


75,978 4 10 
40,012 4 0 
70 


0 0 


7,32,165 * 4 


Es. A. P, 


Deduct Univer¬ 
sity fees paid 
to tho credit of 
Government 
School fees 
Proceeds of sale 
of books 


8,185 0 0 
6,224 11 3 


27,009 13 9 


Total 


41,47 

6,00,68 


Tho total sum collected in fees was Es. 56,862-9-11, out of, 
Es. 8,185 was paid by candidates coming up to the University Exfl 
tions. There was a balance in hand, at the close of the 
Es. 2,410-9-8. 

14. In 1865-66 no changes were ) 
University. in the rules relating to the several ' 

versify Examinations. 






15. The following statement exhibits the results of the \ 

__ i.u _ tt..*_• I, J 


P,Suits of tlie Examinations ®* M “ inatio ? s tbe . Vnivem 

to 31st March 1807 . -‘~ i - Madras, from the establishment o: 

body in 1857 to the close of last 
year;- 
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Ument of Remits of University Examinations from 1857 to 1867. 




I 

§ 

* 

CULATION 

examination. 

A 

3) 

Zi 

» 

5 


FIRST ARTS 
EXAMINATION. 

j 

< 

5 

a 

i 

a 

BACHELOR OF 
ARTS EXAy 

TION. 

3 

30 

1 

BACHELOR OF 
CIVIL ENGINEER¬ 
ING EXAMINA¬ 
TION. 

* 

o 

£ 

1 - 

2*3 

Sg 

- 

BACHELOR OF 
LAWS EXAMINA¬ 
TION. 


Yu » RSI 

S 

’g-o 

8§ 

U *9 

o P 

<3 

1 

K 

Passed. 

3~; 
g t 

si 

Passed. 

c 

N 

3| 

Passed. 

( 

3^ 

a's 

3.3 

Passed. 

! 

Passed. 

IlEXtABKS. 



all ' 

C P 3 

»M U +* 

£ 

Oh 

• 

CD 

o 3 

fH ^ C 

g «T! 

^ > C 

*» 

.3 

From 

Government 

Institutions. 

From 

Private 

Institutions. 

s 

3* 

o 

o 

a 

p 

From 

Government 

Institutions. 

From 

Private 

Institutions. 

a 

A 

a 

p 

From 

Government 

Institutions. 

From 

Private 

Institutions. 

c 

ll 

a 

3 

K 

-From 

Government 

Institutions. 

From 

Private 

Institutions. 

1857-58 i 

'-Sept. 1857 ... 

41 

29 

7 


No examination. 

No examination. 

No examination. 

No examination. 

Besides the results 
tabulated in the state¬ 

iFeb. 1858 ... 

79 

11 

7 



Ditto. 


2 

... 

2 


Ditto 



Ditto. 


ment, a candidate obtain- 
edtlic Degree of M. D. in 

\ 

1858-59 


57 

22 

8 



Ditto. 


9 

7 

1 


Ditto* 

4 

Ditto. 

1853-59, bering the only 
one who has osjyet taken 

1859-60 


62 

23 

o 



Ditto, 


10 

2 

3 


Ditto. 

1 


a. Degree in Medicine. 

... ... 












3 


Three other candidates 

1860-61 

. 

80 

36 

13 



Ditto 


10 

6 

... 


Ditto. 

6 

... 

have passed preliminary 
examinations in medi¬ 

18G1-62 


195 

49 

33 



Ditto 


6 

6 

... 


Ditto. 

5 

2 

2 

cine. 

1862-63 


252 

68 

47 



Ditto 


12 

6 

2 


Ditto 


4 


2 


1863-64 


300 

93 

60 

82 

19 

4 

21 

- 10 

1 

( 

5 1 


10 

2 

... 


1884-65 

. 

685 

137 

86 

167 

39 

11 

2* 

) 10 

1 

£ 

» 4 


3 

1 

1 


1665-66 


655 

120 

109 

214 

63 

23 

t 

i 6 



... 


2 

2 



1866-67 

- 

805 

143 

164 

250 

67 

69 

11 

3 11 

2 

... 

... 


10 

4 

3 



Total ... 

3,161 

719 

524 

713 

168 

9/ 

u 

1 

5 

12 

1 

i 

1 6 

1 

4i 

* 15 

8 

——-——=- - 



ZA 
























































































10 . The number of examinees at tbe late Matriculation Examina¬ 
tion was 040, in excess of that, 555, for the year 1865-66. The whole oi 
this large increase is not to ho taken as measuring the advance of educa¬ 
tion ; a considerable portion is no doubt due to the tact that the yea - .' under 
review was the last in which the original minimum of one-fourth ot 
the total marks was to bo accepted in the English language ; , hereafter 
no student will be allowed to pass who does not secure one-third ot the 
aggregate marks in the abovo subject. Up to 1866-67, the nuuibc. ot 
Matriculated students from Government schools always exceeded’hat 
from private institutions. Last year, however, the latter class of schools 
got in advance of the former, while both presented an increase 
upon the previous year, that for private schools being about 50 per 
cent. In last year’s Report, notice was taken of tbe increased action 
of the Matriculation test upon non-Government schools, and it was 
remarked that, while in 1864-65 the number of private schools which 
sent up successful candidates to the Matriculation Examination was 1J, 
the number was 29 for 1865-66 ; for 1866-67 the number is 40, which 
indicates that the stimulus afforded by the examination is still opera¬ 
ting with unabated force. 


17. The First Examination in Arts is also extending its influence 
on private schools. In 1865-66 only 8 such institutions sent up 
successful candidates to this test; for the past year the number is 18. - 
Comparing the number of youths passed at the I’iist Arts Examination 
each year, with the number of Matriculated students for the imme¬ 
diately preceding year, it appears that in 1863-64 the ratio was 23 to 
105- m 1864 65, 50 to 143; in 1865-66, 76 to 223 ; and in 1866-67, 
‘16 to 229. u ‘:ims, while the figures show an infcreasc for each year, 
the ratio~ whi< c ‘ formerly stood at about one-third, rose to one-half in 
the year und review. 


18. The Examination for the Degree of Bachelor of Art? hns 
pot as yet operated upon more than one or two institutions ; indeed, it 
may be said that hitherto the Presidency College has been the only 
unrter from which Bachelors of Arts have proceeded year after year. 
It may be anticipated, however, that this state of things will not con¬ 
tinue ; beside the provincial college at Combaeonura, in which provi- 
sion is now made for educating up to tlie Bachelor of Arts s tan dam, 
the Central Institution of the Free Church of Scotland gives promise 
of sending up candidates for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts. 


19. At the Bachelor of Laws Examination, out of 10 candidate 
7 passed, being nearly one-third of the total number of graduates in th 
Faculty of Law. If the test to which last year’s candidates were sub 
jected was as severe as those of former years, the number ot Bachelor 
for 186.6-07 must bo regarded as decidedly satisfactory. 



Distribution of candidates ac¬ 
cording to their optional lan¬ 
guages. 
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21 . The number of candidates corres 
ponding to each of the optional languages^ 
in the three examinations of the Faculty oi. 
Arts is shown beneath:— 



Languages. 

Matriculation 

Examination. 

Finer Arts 
Examination. 

Bachelor or Arts 
Examination. 

Examined. 

Passed. 

Examined. 

Passed. 

Examined. 

Pa38cd. 

L. 

Greek ... 


1 

1 





Latin ... 

... 

GG 

21 

21 

ii 

1 

i 

Sanskrit 


2 

1 

1 

«• • 

... 

... 

Tamil ... 


455 

146 

142 

61 

11 

7 

Telugu 


397 

70 

42 

23 

5 

4 

Molayalatn 


85 

35 

24 

11 

1 

1 

Canarese 

,, 

G5 

24 

18 

10 

... 

... 

Hindustani 

.a. 

24 

8 

2 

... 

... 

... 


22. The several classes of the communi- 
Distribution of candidates ac- ty to which the candidates belong, °ro 

cording to the classes of the no ted in the following table 
community. 


9 

Classes or the Community. 

Matriculation 

Examination. 

First Arts 
Examination. 

ILcotslob op Arts 
Examination. 


Examined. 

Passed. 

Examined. 

Passed. 

Examined. 

Passed. 

Brahmins 

443 

157 

142 

68 

11 

7 

Other Hindus 

261 

75 

67 

24 

4 

4 

East Indians ... 

53 

21 

19 

12 

... 

f • 9 

Europeans 

47 

17 

8 

4 

2 

2 

Mahomedans 

22 

7 

2 

... 

... 

... 

Native Christians ... 

64 

29 

22 

8 

1 

... 









23. The expenditure of the University 
Expenditure of the University, during the past year is as follows :— 


Establishment 

Examiners for tho Matriculation, First Arts, Bachelor off 
Aits, Bachelor oi Laws, anil preliminary Scientific 
Examination of the M. B. and C. M." Degree of 
July 1866 

.Stationery ... ... ’’’ 

Printing Charges ... ... 

Furniture ,,, 

Postage ... ,,, . ' 

Other contingent expenses ... 


Total 


B<. a. p. 

3,872 0 0 


12,680 0 0 
339 0 0 
1,902 16 2 
66 8 0 
792 8 0 
433 8 5 

20,086 7~? 


1 
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The amount of fees received from candidates was Rs. 8,1 S5. 
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Presidency College . 

0 Professors. 

7 English. 7 Masters. 

6 Vernacular 3 
2S5 General Branch | p upiK 
29 Legal Branch ) l 


25. The satisfactory increase in the numerical strength of the 
senior department of the college between 
the years 18G2-G3 and 1S65-G6, was noted 
in last year’s Report; for the year under 
review the increase is small, the total number 
being 89 against 81 for the preceding year. 
This is accounted for, partially if not entire¬ 
ly, by the advancement • of the provincial 
school at Comhaconum to the grade of. a provincial college, and by 
the consequent retention in that institution of pupils who would other¬ 
wise have come up to the Presidency College to complete their educa¬ 
tion. No doubt ere long the provincial college will enter into a 
spirited competition with the institution at the presidency town ; and 
thus there will be withdrawn from the latter an advantage it lias 
hitherto enjoyed, that of receiving the best pupils of Tanjore, a district 
•which the intelligence of the population renders a fertile source of 
promising students. Still thon^ for a time, at least, the Presidency 
College will no doubt -^hlishment of a college at 

Comhaconum, ultimately a go. oetween the two Instiauions 

must prove to the advantage of botn. 

27 The lists published by the University include, as be¬ 
longing to the college, youths who were not actually in at¬ 
tendance when registered for examination, but had left some tuno 
nreviousU • taking the more accurate, but loss favorable figures 
furnished by the late Acting Principal, it appears that at 
the University Examinations, there passed from the institution 
Bachelors of Arts, 5 Bachelors of Law, with 28 First Arts and 
Matriculated students^ These numbers all show increases over the < 
responding ones of 1865-66, and the increases are particularly stril 
in regard to the graduates ; also, while at the First Arts Examination of 
tho previous year there were only 4 studeuts placed in the first class, in 
the year lately closed, there were no fewer than 15. The results, 
too of the ordinary college examinations in December 1866 \vcr< 
generally satisfactory. During the year two courses of looturcs on 
Jurisprudence were delivered; at the close, 11 of the students under¬ 
went examination, and of these, 6 acquitted themselves fairly. 

29. As the working year of the Medical College extends hoi 

October to June inclusive, while the other. 

Medical Colley year now terminates on the 31st March 

8 Professors. R jg not practicable here to review ni < 

no PuiiiT 48, complete manner the progress of the abov 

institution. 

30. At the commencement of the session there were 8 stmlent r 
the senior department, 50 in the second, end 63 in the junioi , an 
the 31st March last the numbers were 6 for the senior, 49 k 
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— ind^ancl 61 for the junior department. It is to be remarked that 
the junior classes of the second and junior departments entered college 
at the beginning of the session 1866-67, with the advantage of having 
had one year’s pre-eollegiate hospital training. 


32. At the close of the session in May 1867, the Civil Engineering 
College contained 96 students; of whom, 
fSTrT*** 6 were in the first department,' 58 in the 

00 Pupils. second, and 32 in the special department, 

in which surveying and drawing and esti- 
mating are taught. Out of the whole number 19 were military. 


34. The annual examination of the college was carried on from 
tho 8tlx to the 21st May. Two of the students in the first department, 
who had completed the prescribed course, were passed as Assistant 
Engineers ; of these, one answered rather poorly in Geometry and 
very unsatisfactorily in Mensuration: while the other acquitted him¬ 
self fairly in all subjects. Of the 25 students forming the first class 
of the second department, )- a ~ taluq overseers of the 

Madras Public Wnrko Dep others for the minor test 

of the Bengal Public Won* apartment; while 1 member of the 
class was declared to have failed. In the case of some of the passed 
men the marks in certain subjects are very low. Of the two divisions 
. of the second class, second department, the first is favorably reported 
upon and the second did not acquit itself satisfactorily. In "the spec'll 
department, 10 students obtained certificates in surveying, and 3 
: n drawing and estimating. Captain Edgcome notices that,’ as laid 
’ nvn in Government Order No. 240 of the 27th August 1866, he 
mpted to frame the course of study in the Special Survey Class 
as to meet the requirements of the Revenue Survey as well us 
e of the Public Works Department, but that it will take another 
fioodon to attain the desired object. In addition to the ordinary sub¬ 
jects of study, a course of lectures on Geology was delivered in the 
college; to this course the public were admitted on payment, but few 
poisons took advantage of the opportunity. The scholarship in the 
.yeoml department, founded by an officer of Engineers, was awarded to 
Bebello ; a highly favorable report is made of the conduct and pro- 
gj’C'S of this student dui’ing the past session. 1 


35. As already 


rovincial Cultege, Cor.tbacomm. 
4-2 Pupils. 


mentioned the provincial school at Combaconun 
was constituted a provincial college a 
the commencement of 1867. Since, how 
• • l r 7 -i * e y er > tte institution was practically onli 

provincial school during the year under review, two full years beim 
T „rcJ to allow it to work up to the Bachelor of Arts' st an S 
will be noticed on the present occasion along with the • 

ools ufc Bcilary and Calicut, In the statement preso^hlJfT 
Government of India, the appropriate entries f 0 ? A bed , b ‘ 
•tment of the college are given. ^ be se nior 
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Attendance and expenditure 
of the several Government 
colleges, &c. 

schools attached to them :■ 


36. The following statement shows 
the attendance and expenditure of the seve¬ 
ral Government colleges, excluding the 




General 

Education. 

Special 

Education. 



pf; ■ i 

No. 

No. 


Number of institutions 

Number on tlie rolls during 1860-67 

2 

3 


(by monthly average) 

Average daily attendance during 

114 

42 

The Legal Branch of 
the Presidency Col¬ 
lege Iihs been reck¬ 
oned as a separate 

1866-67 ... 

To al expenditure- 

'"From Imperial 
Funds 

From Local 

^ Funds 

116 

Rs. A. P. 

33,492 16 6 

2,876 15 4 

37 

Rs. A. P. 

7,072 10 5 

institution. 


37. 


.Government Higher Class Schools. 
Provincial Schools . 


The Combacomun Provincial School worked very satisfactori 

ly during the past year under th 
Acting Head Master Mr. T Goy 
Row, n. A. Of the pupils, 13 pass 
ed the First Examination in Art 
7 securing places in the first clasi 
and 30 passed the Matriculatii 
test., 2 being ranked in the first cla 
which was a remarkably small or 
containing only 21 youths out oJ , 
total ot 806. The inspection ex . 

B inination also gave creditable resul , 
The success attending Bellary Provincial School in the University Ex \ 
miuation was only moderate; 3 pupils passed the First Examinati \ 
m Arts and 7 the Matriculation Examination. 

Calicut Provincial School continues to have a large attendan t 

u. the attainments of the scholars are not sufficiently high. Oi A 

yJaw V f S n'^ l!le Fil ’st Examination in Arts, being ranked about M 

JS,, n Sccoml claS8 » 1111(1 8 Passed the Matriculation ExamS 
won, au m the second class. 


Names op Schools. 

Nuqiber of 
Masters. 

Number of 
Pupils. 

Comb aeon uni 

13 

333 

Bollarv ... 

8 

267 

Calicut ... 

10 

805 

Total 

31 * 

965 


I 
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Zr m3 Schools. 


Names ox Schools. 

Number of 
Masters. 

Number of 
Pupils. 

Eerhamporo 


7 

170 

Kajahraundri 
Kurnool ... 


8 

5 

190 

83 

Cuddapah... 


7 

189 

Cuddalore... 


11 

189 

Chittoor ... 


8 

341 

Salem 


8 

280 

Madura ... 


9 

279 

Mad rasa-i- Asam 


13 

323 

Total 

... 

76 

2,059 


During the early portion of the past year, the Berhampore 

Zillah School was without its Head 
Master, who was on leave; this 
circumstance, together with the 
distress and sickness which, prevailed 
in the district of Ganjam, may he 
taken to account partially for the 
unsatisfactory progress of the 
school. Since the distress has been 
relieved, the attendance at the 
school has very much increased. 
The Rajahmundri Zillah School hu 3 
not been inspected since October 
18GG, when it was only recovering 
from the effects of the" cholera epi¬ 
demic which prevailed at the station in July and August. During the pre¬ 
valence of the disease, the master in charge of the school sent the Inspector 
almost daily reports of the attendance. On many days the number 
fell below 20, while at the previous inspection it had been 133; the 
school was not actually closed, but practically work was all but suspended 
during the above-mentioned months. As was to be anticipated, the 
report of the Inspector was rather unfavorable. At the Matriculation 
Examination, however, the school was one of the most successful of its 
grade : out of 8 pupils examined, 6 passed, 3 being placed in the first 
class, and the fourth boy standing at the head of the second --lass. 
From these results, and from the increased attendance, it maj be 
\ concluded that, notwithstanding the injurious influences acting on die 
school in July and August, the assistant master in charge, N. Vyapuri 
Mudali, has carried on the work of the institution in a satisfactory 
manner. The Kurnool Zillah School has never yet attained the position 
it was intended to occupy. Last year the school suffered very severely 
from the epidemic fever which raged in the town ; also the Head 
Master, Mr. Greathurst, who had discharged his duties in a pains-taking- 
and conscientious manner, from the year 1861, was taken ill with 
cholera while teaching, and died in a few hours- The head mastership 
l^ras vacant from the end of June to the beginning of November, when 
'a trained teacher, previously in the service of tho Church Missionary 
Society, was appointed to the post. In these circumstances it is not 
surprising that the report upon the institution by the late Acting 
Inspector of tbe second division was unfavorable. The school sent up 
Iwc pupils to the Matriculation' Examination ; both youths failed. 
The Cuddapah Zillah School is not in a sufficiently advanced state. At 
uspection, the fifth or highest class did not acquit itself as well as was 
expected ; of the members of the class, 2 attended the Matriculation 
s Examination, but neither passed. With reference to the deficiencies 
Both at Kurnool and at Cuddapah, it is to be remembered that education 
has made comparatively little progress in the districts. The zillah 
■j, J.ool at Cuddalore has been for some time in an unsatisfactory state • 
^jst year changes were made in the junior masterships, in order to 
Strengthen tho staff of teachers; but it has been found 'hu fi 
measures adopted are not sufficient to bring the school into anVflici«>nt 
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tow? n a ? ? 8 ? m f0V lb the confi dence of the inhabitants of the 
tv™- tle J 0ccas ! 01 ? on , e P u l ul went up to the Matriculation 
t± ll r / 01 \? nd Passed U ] . t3l ° second cla8S - The Modrasa-i-Azam 
??rr c faculties to contend against, and it must bo 
allowed that, though it has made decided progress, it is still not in a 
sutiiciently satisfactory state. At the Matriculation Examination 12 
scholars were tested and 5 passed; this result must be regard'd as 
creditable, ihe Cmttoor Zillah School made fair progress durin • the 
past year. Of 7 pupils who wont up to the Matriculation 
passed m the second class, the majority, however, taking rather low 
places. After reporting favorably of the school, the Inspector notice* 
that, owing to the high estimation in which it is held, some extra prizes 

7Pi e i g Q V r Sentleinen residing in the town. The Salem 

Zilink School did not meet with much success at the late Matriculation 
Examination; ol 12 students who went up to that test, only 2 passed, 

7? 1 ? ? ? eco . 11(1 ? laS3 ‘ Durm g the Past year, however, the teaching 
stall ol the institution was not as strong as it might have been; and 

Tm?® 7 ’ m pait at least ’ lje takou to accouut for the failure. The 
stall has now been strengthened by the appointment, as second master, 

o a Bachelor ol Arts of the year, who underwent a short trainin'* 
ns a tea " er m tlie Madras Normal School before taking up his appoint* 
ment. The examination of the school by the Inspector gave generally 
credr hie results. The Madura Zillah School sent up no fewer than 
lt» indidates to the Matriculation Examination; of the numbi >• “ 
sue' .eded in passing. The results of the Inspector’s examination 
" Tally fair. 


46. 


iRNhrENT Middle Class Schools. 
o-Vcrnaculcir Schools, 1st Division . 


Names op Schools. 


Chlcacole... 
Iiiinlipalam 
J.’lur 


Total 


in English, 
satisfactory progress. 


Omitting the Practising School of the Vizagapatnm Noi 

School, there are three Governing. 1 
schools of the An glo-Vernacular 
grade in the first division. Of these, 
the school at Chicucole has gained 
greatly in numbers during the par i 
year, but the increase attache 
mainly to the lower classes. Th 
results of inspection were gone-rail 
satisfactory; but the Acting Imped 
tor remarks that “ he was no 
much pleased with the progres 
ef either the third or the fourth clas 
The schools at Bimiipatam aud Elur havo also mad< 


Number of 

Number of 

Masters. 

Pupils. 

0 

143 

4 

83 

4 

53 

13 

279 

— 



fFaluy Schools, 1st Division. 


Disthtct. 

Schools. 

i Masters. 

Pupils, 

injjim ... 

r, 

r 

10 

122 

izajfnputjuit ... j 
DiUvory ... , 

6 i 

12 

181 


1 6 

117 

ru»tiiA 

_3_! 

j ' 2 

16 





Total . j 

13 


436 

-Q- -- - _ 





47. The number of tabu: 
schools in the first division, on tin] 
51st March 1867,showed an increase 
of one upon that for 1805-66 ; this 
was due to the conversion of 1 hi 
telisil school at Viravasaram, in th< 
Godavery district, into a talud 
school, 

It) 
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Anglo- Vernacular Schools, 2nd Division . 


At the commencement of tho year under review there were 

three Anglo-Vernacular schools m 
the second division; of these., the 
one at Penakondah which had been 
in a languishing state for some time, 
was closed on the 31st July 186(5. 
The school at Anantipur is in a 

satisfactory condition a3 regards both 
attendance and standard; that at 
Adoni, while reported on favorably 
with reference to the progress of the 
attendance at all commensurate with the 


-- ■ ■ 

Number of 

Number of 

Names of Schools. 

Masters- 

Pupils. 

Auaniipur 

3 

81 
- 41 

Adoni 

2 

Total 

6 

122 


pupils, does not show an 
population of the place. 

49. The Anglo-Vernacular School for Mussulman boys atMyala- 

__h,, n Toorlr. f/wlcavolVlo ni'AfTTPatl. I T1 


Anglo- Vernacular School, 3rd Division. 


Namb of School. 

Number of 
Masters. 

Number of 
Pupils. 

Wyiapore... 

3 

78 


,CnUUl lVi Uiuooumum "-J J' 

pore has made tolerable progress. In 
the course of the year the discipline 
of the school was found to be de¬ 
fective; and tho head master was 
warned that he would be removed 
if he failed to exercise proper con¬ 
trol over the pupils. Doubtless 
Mussulman youthsrequiremor 3 care¬ 
ful management than Hindu mes : 
while, generally, the former c, play 
far less eagerness for in forma ‘on, 


fliey also evince less readiness to yield obedience to the orders of 
teacher; these evils are moreover heightened in many cases by 
comparatively advanced years at which Musulman boys comm 
their studies. 


Taluq Schools, 3rd Division. 


Disthict. 

o . 

|J 

!* 

Cm 

c , 

m 

11 

ll 

Number of 
Pupils. 

fadrufl District ... 

6 

15 

307 

iuth Arcot 

9 

18 • 

500 

Total 

14 

33 

813 


Aur/lsj' Vernacular Schools, Uh Dive-ion 


50. Of the taluq schoc 
the third division, those ( 
Madras district show a diminished 
aggregate attendance compared with 
1865-60, while the schools in South 
Arcot have an increased numbor 
of scholars; on the whole, the at¬ 
tendance ljas improved. During the 
past year several of the schools 
were placed underfresh head masters, 
who are, in general, decidedly 
superior to their predecessors. 


Mauls ov Schools. 

Number of 
Masters. 

Number of 
Pupils, 

Iqlhijupoftnli 

8 

211 

ripftt *ri . . 

5 

111 

Iriyuvuram 

7 

170 

Total 

20 

408 


51. The three Anglo-Vernacular 
schools in the fourth division are 
all reported on favorably. 


i. 
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Taluq Softools, 4 th Division. 


Disinrci. 

Number of 

Schools. 

Number of 

Masters. 

1 

Number of 

Pupils. 

North Arcot 

4 

14 

325 

►Salem 

4 

13 

240 

Trichin 

1 

3 

123 

Tnniorc ... 

5 

13 

406 

Total 

14 

43 

1,094 


<sl 


52. The taluq schools of the 
division arc, in general, in a satis¬ 
factory condition. At Nagpore, 
however, both the standard and the 
attendance are decidedly too low. 
The Inspector reports an improve¬ 
ment in the schools of North 
Arcot, which he remarks were not 
in an efficient state when the district 
was transferred to him. 


Taluq Schools , 5 lib Division. 


District. 

Number of 
Schools. 

Number of 
Masters. 

o 

8sS 

Pi 

£ 3 

la 

Coimbatore 

6 

20 

' 353 

Madura ... 

2 

7 

155 

Total 

8 

27 

503 


53. The attendance at the taluq 
schools in the fifth division has 
decreased considerably, notwith¬ 
standing that the staff of teachers 
has been strengthened. The schools 
in Coimbatore were last inspected 
in July 1866, when they were found 
to be working satisfactorily. 


A nglo- Vernacular School , Malabar and 
Canara. 


Ni.LA.BAB ANT) 

Number of 

Number of 

Canara 

Masters. 

Pupils. 

Chowghaut ... 

2 


41 



55. The two taluq schools in 


Taluq Schools, Malabar and Canara. 


Dibtbict. 

o . 

P 

Number of j 

Masters. 

Number of \ 

Pupils. j 

t 

Malabar ... 

2 

6 

15G 

South Canara 

4 

9 

192 

Total 

6 

14 

348 


5-1. The only Anglo-Vernacular 
school in the Sub-division of 
Malabar and South Canara is the 
one at Ghowghaut; and neither in 
attendance nor standard is $ in o 
satisfactory state. The institulioi 
made some progress in 1866, but 
the advance was cheeked by an out. 
break of small-pox. 

Malabar have increased cohsiderabl 
in numerical strength; an ^ 
report on the knowledge 
pupils is satisfactory in nean 
subject. The schools in . 
Canara are gerernlly in a - credit, 
state: on the whole, the attendant 
has risen, though at TJdapi there h; 
been in this respect a falling oi j 
which is attributed to a chang 1 
lately made in the head master or 
to the opening of the new Gover) . 
meat school at Mangalore. 


50. The hill schools of Gumsur were examined by the ActiiJ 

Inspector of the first division in March 
Goyormnout Schools of the f or ] ast tw0 or three years, though vis 

ed by the Deputy Inspector of the distri 
iron instances unfortunately prevented their being examined by 
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57. 


Government Normal Schools. 


imcctor. In June 1866, owing to the ravages of cholera, there was a 
panic among the children, and they could not bo got to attend the 
classes. 

The Vizao-apatam Normal School was not successful last year 

at either the First Examination in 
Arts or the Examination for Certi¬ 
ficates of the fourth and fifth 
grades; for the former, indeed, the 
strength of its teaching staff is 
scarcely adequate. At the First 
Examination in Arts, 3 pupils offered 
themselves but failed: at the Cer¬ 
tificate Examination, 8 pupils pre¬ 
sented themselves for a fourth grade, 
and 4 for a fifth grade certificate, 
but only 2 were successful, both 
The Matriculation Examination 


<SL 


£rrr=r 

Number of 

Nnmber of 

Xivss or Schools. 

Masters. 

Pupils. 

Normal School, Viza- 
papatam 

3 

110 

Normal Class, Narsa- 

2 

13 

Total 

6 

129 


obtaining fifth grade certificates, 
afforded much better results: 9 students underwent this test, and 6 
succeeded' in passing; all, however, being placed in the second class’. 
The Normal Class at Narsapur was not inspected by either Mr. Bowers 
or Mr. Grigg in the year under review; but so far as exaiumatious 
afford means of judging, the work of the class was not sufficiently 
s; Lis factory ; only 1 student obtained a certificate, and that of the fifth 
grade. In the course of the year 7 students were posted to schools. 
The distress in Ganjam, as might be expected, greatly affected the 
BusspJconda Normal Class; the pupils quitted the school and retui ed 
to their villages, asserting that they could not exist upon their stipends. 

58. For some time past the working of the Madras Normal 

School has been unsatisfactory. I enter- 
1 Normal Brhool, Madras. tained a hope that, in the course of the 

'•‘i Wasters. year now closed, such improvements would 

‘>lr> K'l’rSig School. ho made in the instruction and discipline 

of the school as would restore it to the 
it formerly occupied ; unfortunately however, the institution 
retrograded than advanced, and it became absolutely ncc< asary 
,*.ce it under fresh management. Adopting the results furnished 
ebe University, it would appear that 43 youths from the Normal 
school attended the Matriculation, and 10 the First Arts Examination, 
“■ * - .. . mT -ffgr — J — 


Itiul that"i 1passed the former, and 6 the latter test. These figures ar 


ile.ciff'illv unsatisfactory; but the deficiencies of the school arc not 
'Evidenced so much in the general education of the students, which, to 
a great extent, ia obtained in other institutions, as in their special 
tra hi itig for the profession of a schoolmaster. 

The Normal School at Triehinopoly acquitted itself very 
creditably in 1806-67. In the Certificate 
Examination the students answered dot 




No 


Trhhinopolg. 


T 1.71 Do 


>iK Normal Class. 

, Practising School. 


a ~ j 

• i n i 


01 


the fifth grade. 


“ / ooiam- 

fourth, and 10 corti 
of the pupils passed the Matricu- 
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n Examination; recollecting that the prepai’ation for this test 
allowed to interfere with the proper work of the school, the success 
of the lads is very creditable to them and to their masters. In the 
course of the year, 8 students were sent out to fill masterships in 
schools. 

GO. The Normal School at Vellore, though not presenting as 
satisfactory results as that at Trichinopolv, 
has been conducted in a careful and syste¬ 
matic manner, and great attention has been 
paid to the professional training of' the 
scholars. The school sent up altogether 11 
candidates to the last Certificate Examination; of this number, 7 
passed, 2 for the fourth, and 5 for the fith grade ; 5 others being found 
qualified only for a fifth grade certificate, which was already possessed 
by thorn. The appointments made from the school in the year were 
only 3 in number. 


Normal School, Vellore. 

5 Masters. 

22 Pupils, Normal Class, 
282 Do., Practising School, 


61. 


Normal School, Cannanorc. 

6 Masters. 

27 Pupils, Normal Class. 
239 Do. Practising School. 


The Caunanore Normal School has never had the benefit of 
its head master’s whole time, as Mr. 
Garthwaito has had to discharge Inspootori 
al duties as, well os those of a head master 
this must be taken into account in judgin; 
of the work of the school. Last year tli 
institution was more unfortunately situated than it had ever boon pre 
vi 0 , ly. Not only was the pressure of extra work peculiarly heavy o 
M, arthwaite, among other reasons in consequence of the establishmor 
of .ate schools and of the Mangalore Provincial School j but 
fortunately, when he was able to give his attention to the Nor 
school, the second master was compelled by ill-health to go on leave . 
absence. Notwithstanding these obstacles to progress, the Norm; 
school must be regarded as having afforded creditable results. C 
pupils who attended the Certificate Examination, 8 passed, and 
15 who went up from either the Normal Classes, or the pract : ' 
School, to the Matriculation test, 7 were successful. The school . 
out 9 students to fill masterships during the year. 

62. In the early part of August 1866 an examination t ‘ 
Teachers’ Certificates was hold at 32 tliffc , 
ent stations. The total number of Candida >i 
masters was 667; of these, 194 sought' i 
certificate of the fourth grade, 415 one of the fifth grade, and 58 a'm^ 
at supplementing University Examinations with a test in Method. On 
189 masters succeeded in passing, 34 securing a certificate of the four 
grade, 115 one of the fifth grade, and 40 having credit given them 1 
the test in Method. The candidate mistresses were 63 in number, 
offering themselves for the second, and 54 for tho third, grade, 
the higher grade candidates, 2 succeeded, and 20 passed for the lou 
"trade 


Examination 

Certificates. 


for Teacher 3* 




oau 


Several of the candidate masters of the fourth and fifth grad 
uot merely with defective knowledge, but with scared 
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preparation at all. This year measures have been adopted with the 
view of preventing the needless trouble caused by unprepared candidates 
offering themselves for examination. As, however, no fee is demanded 
of candidates, (and for the present I doubt the advisability, of demand¬ 
ing one, though the step has been recommended by Educational, officers 
of experience,) and persons not actually teachers must, in some 
instances at least, be admitted to the test, it is to be expected, notwith¬ 
standing the precautionary measures adopted, that the number of un¬ 
qualified candidates at a Certificate Examination will be somewhat large. 


65. The subjoined list gives the number of candidates, both 
examined and passed, for the several examination stations. It will be 
observed that, while no master passed for the district of Cuddapah, 


ijam. Kurnool and Salem, had, each, only one successful candidate. 


Of the passed mistresses, 7 belonged to Madras, and 15 to Tinnevelly:— 


CANDIDATE MASTERS. 


Number that applied to 

HU A.XA2AIN UD. 


c 


£ 


£ 


d be 

f* 

XI o £ 
X rt O 


an 1. 


Ui £ 


NCiLBLIi PASSED. 


416 


58 


C67 


O 


TJ g 5 . 

o P u 

1I 


31 


115 


40 


189 


CANDIDATE MISTRESSES. 


Number that applied 

TO liE EXAMINED. 


Ndmbeb parsed. 


.S3 


T3 

fi 

o 


61 


o 

3 

o 


2 

o 


o 

H 


63 


20 


22 


07. No change occurred in the general working of the School of 
Industrial Arts during the past year. Among 
ool oi Industrial Arts, photographs taken were some of members 

of the different hill tribes on the Neilgherries ; 
nsfs were also made of the hands and feet of individuals of these races, 
Seleetic ns from the photographs and casts were sent to the Paris and 
other Exhibitions, and to several Schools of Art. The senior teacher at 
the school obtained a lucrative situation at the Madras Mint; and 
aoni,- 7 or 8 pupils have been sent forth as instructors to different 
vie Is of Art, beside others who have obtained employment else- 
,v v re. At the close of 1866 the Superintendent made a tOur, yisit- 
Tr Bombay. Jeypore, Agra and Calcutta, with a view to confer with 


HP 


the managers of the Schools of Art at tho above towns and others on 
llw line of route, and to offer advice upon tho conduct of the schools 
in the establishment of which he had been consulted. Government 
f,av been pleased to sanction the publication of a pamphlet contain- 


be addresses and letters of Or. Hunter to the various schools : 
twsidw; serving as a species of report upon the Superintendent’s tour 
‘'■v pamphlet will no doubt prove of interest to the different Schools 


Art, and help to foster a feeling of union among them. Omit! 


JUST 
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tlie Superintendent’s salary 7 , the receipts of the school during 
were as follow:— 


Government allowance 
Pupils'fees 

Value of work executed 
Scholarships 


Ks. A. P, 
6,600 0 0 
77 8 0 
9,052 11 1 

385 0 0 


1866-07 


Total ... 16,115 3 1 


The value of the -work executed is considerably larger than that 
for 1865-66 ; but Dr. Hunter states that there is difficulty in getting 
payment for the articles manufactured. 

The following statement shows the number of Government 
schools, with their classification, attendance, and expenditure duvitv 
the year:— 




Number of Insti¬ 
tutions. 

Number on the 
Dolls during 

1666-67, (Month¬ 
ly average. 

A to 

Total Expenditctbe. 

Description or iNSTiTinroN. 

Average da 
tendance < 
1866-67. 

From Imperial 
Funds. 

From Local 
Funds. 

rSohools of the higher class 

*11 

3,342 

2,896 

Its. A. P. 

89,769 4 0 

Its. A. P. 

19,711 3 0 

Number 

Ditto middle „ 

Crt 

4,210 

434 

3,707 

85,3fid 8 11 

10,292 i> 

Ditto lower „ 

14 

331 

2,290 7 0 

of Ill8ti~i 

Female Schools ... 

. 



:: ' 

tutiuns 

Normal „ 

0 

1,007 

909 

•48,627 2 0 

4,350 7 10 


Other „ for Special 

* Education 

t4 

551 

370 

91,180 4 4 

3,893 o o 


Total ... 

106 

0,600 

8,272 

2,67,230 11 6 

137,235 4 S 


68. There is necessarily difficulty in deciding upoja the private 
i institutions which deserve to lie ranl.pti 

of Schools. among schools of the higher class. It 

some instances the views taken by the in¬ 
spectors are not those which have been followed in drawing • p 
tabular statements attached to this report. In order that a school 
may be entitled to a place in the higher class, it should have a staff of 
teachers adequate to the education of youths up to the Matriculation 
standard ; and it should also, as a general rule, have passed some pupil* 
at the Matriculation Examinations; moreover, a Matriculated student 
or two, produced by a sort of spasmodic effort, however creditable 
such a result may be to the teacher, will not afford sufficient ground 
for reckoning a school in the higher class. As regards Government 
schools, it may be mentioned, the course adopted has been to rank 
all zillah schools and more advanced institutions in the higher grade, 
anglo-vemacular and taluq schools being counted in the middle class. 


* J't. luijire ol tiio School Dcpartinoute of the Presidency aud Combaconum Colleges, 
i Inclusive of the Sohool Departments of the Medical aud Civil iiugineeiing Colleges. 

% Ewluelvo of UttUdiug Grants. 
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The Hindu School at Vizagapatam, though its attendance 
has been somewhat affected by the open- 
Privatschools, 1st division. ing of the Practising School attached to the 

Normal School at that town is in a satis¬ 
factory condition. Two of tho students passed the late Matriculation. 
Examination. The Hindu School at Masulipatara has been unfortunate, 
it losing its European Head Master; it has also suffered from dissen¬ 
sions amongst its supporters. Still the Inspector's report is tolerably 
favorable, and 3 of the pupils succeeded at the Matriculation Examina¬ 
tion. The Church Missionary Society’s School at Masulipatam has its 
classes better arranged than formerly; and the number of teachers, 
which was too great, has been reduced. Taking the University lists, 
the institution had very good success in the late examinations, passing 
g students at the First Examination in Arts, and 7 at the Matriculation 
test. While the above are the only schools which can at present be 
classed in the higher grade, 4 others, namely, the Central School at 
Narsapur, the Hindu School at Coconada, the Church Missionary 
School at Elur, and the Samasthanam School at Yizianagram, are not 
v<; v far below the standard of that grade. It appears that the Maha¬ 
rajah of Yizianagram desires to raise very considerably the standing 
of the Samasthanam School; and that, pending the completion of the 
arrangements necessary for this propose, he proposes to found s 
scholarships to encourage natives of the Northern Circars to prosecute 
h< ir studies at the Presidency College up to the points necessary 
Vo secure the Degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Laws. Of 
ihe zemindaree schools, those at Juggempettah, Pittapur, and Mand.i>a 
■ne reported on favorably; and it is satisfactory to find that the res¬ 
pective zemindars take much interest in the sclioois. ihe Bo bill 
Zemindar! School is not well conducted; and it seems that the zejnrn- 
dar and his dewan do not properly appreciate the value ot education. 
Regarding the Godaveri Hate schools, the Acting Inspector makes 
tfc ° following observations, which are in general accordance with the 
views expressed by Mr. Bowers:I am not as yet prepared to pro¬ 
nounce a decided opiuion on all the causes of the low condition of these 
schools, which have been declining ever since the Act. was brought into 
operation in October 1864; yet I do not hesitate to name, as the chief, 
I,he indifference and often irregular conduct of the Commissioners. 
Tho natural consequence has boon laxity of discipline and even con- 
emnt for the masters. The Commissioners, usually the village officers, 


treed from the control of the only authority they respect or fear, d< 
much as they would, were_ they left^ unchecked in their ordluan 

revenue or 

discontinuance of their schools.” A special report upon the schools 
r I ,- submitted to Government at an early date. 


tliuy would, wore they left unclu-ckccl in their oiciui.iiy 
,r police duties. There can be little doubt that, if a ircc 
e allowed, in several villages a majority would elect tho 


’?0 The most advanced private school in the second division 
Sl .toU. M Mk. «» H .**. «*> management 


of the free Church of Scotland’s Mission. 
■ I: Nelhre." The attendance here has increased considerably, and a 
Matriculation Class is at work ; also 2 or 3 boys from the institution 


~ha\ e already succeeded in passing the Matriculation test. The Educa¬ 
tional Act has been put in force in 9 places in the division ; but the 
Inspector has not bad time to satisfy himself as to the way in which 
it. works. 


71. The Central School of the Free Church of Scotland^ Mission 

. . c* i i o i tv • • has taken a long stride in advance., and 
Pnvato Schools, 3rd Division. ^ appeayg to hold thc foremost rank 

among the private schools in the 3rd division. At the First Lxamina- 
tion in Arts, 18 of the successful candidates are entered in the Univer¬ 
sity lists as belonging to the institution, also 10 of those who succeed¬ 
ed in passing the Matriculation test are put down as proceeding from 
the Central School. The numerical strength of the school, including 
all departments, is greater than that of any other institution in the 
presidency. The Doveton Protestant College, the "Wesleyan School 
at lioyapettah, and Bishop Gome’s Grammar School are in a satisfac¬ 
tory condition; the attendance, however, at the last-named institution, 
somewhat declined during the year. According to the University 
lists, 6 passed candidates at the Matriculation, and the same nutuber 
at the First Arts Examination, proceeded from the Doveton College: 
4 at the Matriculation, and 2 at thc First Arts, from the Wesleyan 
School; and 3 at the Matriculation; and 2 at the First Arts, from 
Bishop Gome’s School. The Gospel Society’s School at Yepcry 
suffered last year by the death of oue.of its teachers, and the.depar¬ 
ture of another ; allowance must, therefore, he made for the institu¬ 
tion Two Matriculated students appear to have proceeded from the 
.school. The Saidapett Kate School, which is of a higher order than 
most of the schools established under the Education Act, and is in¬ 
tended to educate up to the Matriculation standard, has worked satis¬ 
factorily during the past year. Last year 11 boys went up to the 
Matriculation Examination, but only 2 succeeded in passing. A 
building grant of Es. 3,170 has been sanctioned on account of thc 
school. Of the 9 rate schools established in South Areot, 7 arc 
reported on tolerably favorably, though iu many cases the Commis¬ 
sioners appointed arc not able to do much more than attend to the 
lew' of the cess. Mr. Fowler says that, if the instruction v llu; 
schools is to be efficient, “ Government must be prepared to increase 
the staff of Inspecting School Masters.” 


72. In the fourth division the Gospel Society’s High School 


Private Schools, 4th Division. 


Tanjore continues to hold the first plat 


among private schools. The results at ins 
pection were satisfactory; also P of the students passed the First 
Examination in Arts, and 8 the Matriculation test. Several othu 
schools are doing good work of a tolerably high order: the chief ' 
these are the Gospel Socitcy’s Schools at Trichiuopoly and Vcdiajfuvaiu 
th* p eslc\ :m Mission schools at Negapatam and Trichinopolv, am 
;iH_ .K suit s College at Negapatam. The system of improving villag 
schools uas received further development in North Areot, and th 
results obtained appear to be decidedly satisfactory. 



IVivato Schools 5th Division. 


In the fifth division the private schools which have reached 
the highest standard are those at Palam- 
cotta, Tinnevclly, and Coimbatore. Only 
the school at Palamcotta has been ranked among schools of the higher 
class in the tabular statements of this report; but it may be expected 
that the schools at Tiunevelly and Coimbatore will, by then \voik in 
18 ( 17 - 68 , entitle themselves to admission into that class. The teaching 
staff of both institutions has been strengthened; a Bachelor of Arts 
of the University of Madras has lately been appointed to the Coimba¬ 
tore School, as a master of the same grade was placed at the head of 
the school at Tinnevellv in 1805-66. The rate schools in Coimbatore arc 
in several cases not in a satisfactory condition ; in some instances this 
appears to be the consequence of the unfitness ct the Commissioners foi 
the work they are expected to perform ; in others, it seems doubtful if the 
people ever really wished for the schools. A report upon the subject 
j s UO w before "Government, Additional village schools have been 
brought under improvement in Coimbatore and Madura; and the 
progress made in ' the former district is certainly satisfactory. The 
Boarding schools of the Church Missionary and Gospel Societies in 
TinncvcUy were all inspected by Mr. Marden, who found them in an 
vviliciejut state. 


74. The Ootacamand Lawrence Asylums have had the number 
of their inmates somewhat increased; the general working of tho 
institutions has proceeded much the same as in the previous year, 
^iic receipts from nil sources in 18(>o-6/ were Rs. 5!) ; 920-0-7y mid tlio 
expenditure amounted to Rs. 58,815-12-1: the average coss of each 
ohild, taking every thing into account, was Its. 343-0-6. The public 
,ti": appear not to appreciate tho asylums, and very trifling assistance 
has b jeu obtained towards their support by means of subscriptions 
and donations during the past year. The Committee remark that 
there is increasing difficulty in providing employment for the lads 
when educated; in connexion with this point, it is to be noticed that 
arrangements arc being made to establish a class to teach Telegraphy 
at the Male Asylum, with a view to the lads, when instructed, entering 
the Telegraph Department. 

75. Of the private schools in the sub-division of Malabar and 

South Canara, the one which promises to be 
: Of MikSr“na°SouU; of the most importance is the rate school 

On.uni. established at Palghaut m the course of last 

year. The cess leviable is upwards of 
f{ s . 7,000 per annum; and as this sum is supplemented by Goveru- 
n.. -•! ants there ought not to be much difficulty in securing a staff of 

masters capable of making the institution taking rank with the best of 
To sdllah schools of the presidency, and perhaps ultimately with tho 
provincial schools. To attain such a position, a superior head master 
j' 3 requisite; at present the school is placed under the second master, 
v. ho matriculated at the University of Madras in 1864. The working 
of the institution, during the brief period of its existence, appears to 
t,m,. been satisfactory, so far as the instruction of the classes is con- 
periled. The Commissioners, however, have not conducted the duties 


Schools. 
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entrusted to them in a regular and appropriate manner : it is to be 
hoped that hereafter they will show themselves more amenable to advice 
than has hitherto been the case. In a rate school where a few men 
have the control of tolerably large funds levied from the community, 
and where the members of that community are generally too ignorant 
to allow of a public opinion being formed so as to exercise a check upon 
the Commissioners, there is clearly danger that the expenditure may be 
conducted upon a somewhat lavish scale. On two or three occasions ] 
have felt it right to hold out warnings on this point; and especially in 
the case of the Palghaut School, I considered it necessary to request 
the Deputy Inspector of the Sub-division to guard against unnecessary 
expenditure being incurred. The other rate schools are favorably 
reported on; and it is particularly satisfactory to learn that, in most 
instances, the Commissioners are becoming more efficient in the 
discharge of their duties. The Mulki Rate School is the first of its 
class on the Western Coast which lias succeeded in passing a student 
Lit the Matriculation Examination ; and what renders the circumstance 
more gratifying is that the youth received the whole of his education 
in the institution. The progress of the Tellicherry Anglo-Vernacular 
School, under the German Lutheran Mission, has not been satisfac¬ 
tory ; it seems not improbable that the connexion between Q&vermnent 
and the Mission will have to be broken. The Cochin Boys' School 
Is doing fair work; but, unfortunately, owing to commercial depres¬ 
sion, the local support given to the school has much diminished. Tin- 
school under the Christian brothers at Cannanore has been tested 
according to the system of (t payment on results," and, sincj the close 
of~the official year, a grant of Its. 200 has been sanctioned for the 
institution. 

The following statement shows the number of private schools, 
with their classification, attendance, and expenditure during the year 


JDmcirTpnoN of Institution. 


Colleges ... 

(Highor Class. 

Middle Class. 

Cower Class . 

< Female Schools . 

Normal Schools . 

Other Schools for Special 
„ Education. 


Total 



Number on 

Average 
daily attend¬ 
ance during 
1860-07. 

Total Expenditubb. 

Number 
of Insti¬ 
tutions. 

the Kolia dur¬ 
ing 1800-07 
(Monthly 
average). 

Gvants-in-aid 
given by Go¬ 
vernment, 

KxpoudJture 

from .11 soured 
other thau 
Grant*-;: .,1 
by Gr.vcniuiont 

1 

151 

142 

Ra. A. P, 

4,845 6 8 

Ks, A. P. 

18,015 4 • 

10 

3,010 

3,782 

84,051 15 1 

So,‘*.'05 4 5 

212 

13,268 

11,404 

5-1,037 2 11 

1.59,865 1 *5 

071 

18,027 

10,664 

17.118 7 0 

26,631 10 * 

76 

8,109 

3,018 

4,047 10 5 

33,602 6 

6 

010 

401 

0,271 5 4 

10,383 4 10 

1,280 

30,061 

29,871 

1,21,271 14 6 

! 0 41 'j 16 

1 * ’ ' 


. 77. In comparing the expenditure of the year lately close 
q , . ... that of any previovfe year, it must be 

lecteei that the past official year con 
ortiy eleven months, and that therefore the expenditure on 


'1 with 
j l’ceol' 
Liprbei 

evant* 


t. 
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hould bo increased by one-eleventh before it is put in comparison. 
For 1865-66 the aggregrate of the grants referred to was Rs. 1,16,870; 
for the official year 1866-67 the amount was Rs. 1,21,271, and the 
proportional sum for twelve months may be taken at Rs. 1,32,295, 
which exceeds the expenditure for 1865-66 by Rs. 15,419. 

78. In the course of the year, the Inspectors examined 49 Army 
’ Schools, containing 1,915 pupils. Copies 

Army Schools. 0 f t h e Inspectors' Reports were in due 

course submitted to His Excellency the Commander-in-Chiei for his 
information. The schools are not included in the statistical tables 
of this Report. Towards the close of 186G-67, an officer ot Artillery 
was appointed Superintendent of Army schools. This step has re¬ 
lieved the Inspectors of the Educational Department from the work 
of examining and reporting on British Army Schools; but Native 
Regimental schools are, by order of Government, Military Department, 
No. 1198 of the 2nd April 1867, to continue to be reported on by the 
Inspectors, pending the reorganization of the schools on an efficient 
system, and the appointment of an Assistant to the Superintendent ol 
Army Schools. 


79. Owiug to the extension of education, and the consequent 
increase in the work of inspection, it became 
Change in the system of con- necessar y to modify the way in which Ins- 
ducting Inspections. pectors "of Schools should conduct their 

examinations. After consulting the Inspectors upon the subject, a 
sot of instructions was, with the approval of Government, issued bj 
me in an official letter No. 2200 of the 20th October 18G6. A con¬ 
siderable reduction in the work of inspection is effected by allowing 
Hie examinations of the University to take the place of those formerly 
held by the Inspectors; this lessens the labour in regard to the senior 
classes of schools. At the same time, an Inspector is not required to 
examine the lowest class in a school, but merely to sit with it and form 
an opinion of the way in which it is taught. Also in private schools 
)thev expedients are adopted to lighten the burden of inspection. 
Generally Government schools are to be examined in a more searching 
manner than private ones, the Inspectors being regarded as the 
mangers of the former, while their duty, with reference to the latter, 
limited to the obtaining of a satisfactory insight into the condition 
of the classes, and the forming of a judgment as to whether such grants 
as may be given are fairly earned. 

SO, In the course of the year under review, the question of female 
education deceived much discussion among 
tcmale Education, ^ m0 re enlightened Hindus at the presi¬ 
dency town. The subject has naturally, for many years past, engaged 
attention of educated Natives; but omitting the*establishment 
of a lew schools, in which elementary instruction is conveyed to girls 
0 f - tender age by x d<? teachers, the result .has been rather in words 
t} v ,M in acts. , A stimulus was afforded in connection with the subject 
!rr a visit from Miss Carpenter, whose philanthropic exertions in 




mtST/fy 



England to improve the more neglected sections of the community 
are well known. At several meetings in which this lady tool; part, 
the following points were debated—(1) whether the time had arrived 
for Government to take a direct share in female education; and (2), 
if so, what is the direct work which it is advisable Government should 
undertake. In the discussions, very conflicting views were put forward. 
It appeared, however, that the general feeling was that, at am rate, 
Government should not do more than establish a Normal Srhool 
for training female teachers. Even action to this extent, which is 
what Miss Carpeuter advocates, would involve tolerably heavy ex¬ 
penditure according to that lady's scheme ; while it is almost certain 
that, for some time to come, the results obtained would be very small. 
The subject is still under consideration. 


81. In 1866-67, the Budget provision for the purchase and 

, n ,, printing of books was Rs. 24,148, and the 

whole of this sum was placed at the 
disposal of the Director of Public Instruction in the Madras Bank. 
The actual expenditure was Rs. 34,730-2-11. The excess of expendi¬ 
ture over the Budget provision is accounted for by a sum remaining 
at the Director’s disposal at the close of the previous official year. 
The number of books sold in the year was 74,220, and their value 
was Rs. 27,069-13-9. 

82. The following is a statement of the several works printed 
for the Educational Department during the past year: — 


Name op Book. 


Clift's First. Geography 
First Book of Lessous 
Pope’s Second Grammar 
Brief 0ket{fties of Asia 

Dittos Ditto ... 

Ditto Europe ... . ••• 

Brown’s Telugu Reader, and Lesicon, Vole. i s 
- Vol. 11. 


Ditto ~ Ditto 
Morris’ History of India 
Selections from Vcwana 
Fcslmiva’s Grammar ... 

First Book of Lessons 
Mon is’ History of India 

Ditto England ... 

Re-’ond Book of Lessons 
Third T« ->k of Lessons ... 

flohool Grammar.... 

OM Ofliiarcse G kunmar ,,, 

Cokmeo’s Arithmetic, Vol. II. 
Amv.ern to fclio Examples 


III. 


Language. 

Number 

of 

Copies. 

Tamil ... 

3,000 I 

Ditto 

10,000 

Ditto 

-1,000 

Ditto 

3,000 

Telugu ... 

2,000 

Ditto ... 

1,500 

Ditto 

600 

Ditto 

COO 

Ditto 

3,000 

Ditto ... 

1,000 

Ditto ••• 

3,000 

Ditto 

3,000 

Canarese... 

1,000 

Ditto 

1,000 

Ditto ... 

1,500 

Ditto ... 

1,000 

Ditto ... 

2,000 

Ditto 

1,000 

, Ditto 

600 

Ditto 

600 

, Persian ... 

100 


Remarks. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. • 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Now publioalio 
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THE REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC 
IN THE NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES FOR THE 


SECTION I. 

Controlling Agency. 


Director ... 

Inspectors 

Assistant Inspectors 
Deputy Inspectors 
6ub'Deputy Inspectors 


1 

3 

5 

30 

67 


2. This is shown in the table placed in 
the margin, and, being the same as that 
employed in 1865-66, calls for no remark. 


3. Early in the year a memorial, purporting to come from the 
landholders of Aligarh, was received by His Honor ; the substance of 
their petition being a claim to have a voice in the administration ot the 
funds they themselves contributed, and suggesting the creation ol a 
Local Committee for managing « all matters connected with the business 
of education.” It was proposed in this petition that the said Com mi .i *.e 
should consist of “ Educational officers and the district landholders 
and gentlemen, presided over by the Collector of the district. 

His Honor’s'orders in reply declined to admit the claim of the 
we 1 'tioners but hailed the movement with satisfaction, as a sign of 
w llSS on the part of the Native gentry of the district to use then, 
diti nonce for good, and it was decided to try the experiment of es ab- 
liehia* Local Committees. Effect has been given to this determination 
bv the Resolution of Government, No. 1043A, dated March oO , <-v7, 
^iTorrS^tablishment of District Educational Committees. 

4. The expenditure on the controlling agency, m lt s twofolil 
character of “Direction” and “Inspection, 13 contrasted Mpth that 
mui-r the head “Instruction” in the following Schedule, which is as 
accurate under the circumstances as I can make it: 


_— 

ClIAEOSS. 

Imperial. 

Local. 



Bs. A. P. 

Rs. A. V. 

Direction 

Tti?p<"'tion 

f nnMiutiou 

... 

85,006 9 2 

1,42,392 10 7 

5,96,710 0 11 

4,67,286 4 6 


Total ... 

7,74,009 4 8 

4,57,286 4 6 


The proportions of expenditure are therefore nearly as follow.— 
20: li-C:'85-5;—last year they were 2*9: 123: 84/8;—in 1862-63 
iln.y stood at o' 24 ; 18*06 ; 76'7. 
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b A very important item under the Imperial charges 
Drtruction is the amount spent on school accommodation. This was 

A5S4-12-3for the year. The expenditure for the past three years 
under this head has had great influence for good on the future character 
° tue schools : it has paved the way for the establishment of a better 
rtass ot schools at the sadr stations of districts, where, had no schools 
been built, such an advance would have been thrown back a year or 
! wo. In many cases the building of a good school-house has been the 
reform or renovation of the school itself, and in others the town has 
received a lasting ornament in what is perhaps the only pv.cca buildmc 
for miles round. ° 


0. Of local funds, the cess needs no special description; it will he 
advantageously succeeded by the new settlement allotment, and this may 
be expended under the orders of the Presidents of the Local Committees 
’ bei °o ? 10st ua desirable that officers whose main business is the inspec¬ 
tion of the schools should be m any way hampered by office work of a 
nnancial character. On the other hand, it may be said that the position of 
Paymaster gives great authority to an Inspector over the school¬ 
masters. I regard this as a point of little consequence, so Ion" as the 
Committees do their duty with impartiality, and so long as the Native 
iuea of “parwarish” is not allowed to influence the dealings of. zemindars 
and others on the Committee in the case of the apppointments of the 
teachers. 


i . With regard to the fees paid for education generally, the 


amount is too small; but a great advance has been made In the upper 
institutions, aud tho example will be extended throughout all classes of 
schools by degrees. The people have been long under the idea that, 
they arc doing the Government a favor by sending their children to 
school, or that they are personally obliging some particular officer by 
contributions to educational progress, and the consequence is that they 
expect tees to l?e remitted. It was a mistaken policy at first, perhaps to 
given high class education gratis byway of attracting scholars and ft was 
so in this special way, more than in any other, that the classes who 
took to education were not those whom we wished to benefit But tho 
mistake is being gradually corrected, and the zillah schools now in 
course of establishment require a scale of fees higher than was formerly 
levied m the infant colleges. In the last few years the fees have V ' 
trebled in tho colleges, and I am of opinion that a better class of 
students is attracted. Yet it will be long before any upper class insti¬ 
tution can attempt to pay its own way,-—indeed, this will probably ne< or 
be the case until the spread of education enables the native public to 
dispense with the expense of European tutors. In the mean time, by- 
giving education a high tone, and taking a high standard by employing 
gentlemen of first-class European education, we are silently laying the 
foundation of this most desirable result. Year by year, as Nativq 
students pass the B. A. and M. A. Examinations of the Calcutta 


, t V/J. utlC ’ 

University, the possibility of finding Native professors and Nati 
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ges, because, for tho above reasons, f am of opinion that the end 
desired by persons who cavil at the burden thereby imposed on tho 
State finances will be most surely arrived at by the existing arrange¬ 
ments, always provided the notion of c( cheapening'' education by 
taking no fees is laid aside as worthless. The chief noticeable present 
effect of raising the fees has been to give the Principals an opportunity 
of adding largely to the general means of moral improvement, by 
enabling the students to take to athletic exercises, and. providing 
matters of comfort and recreation, which the cost of establishment, as 
paid by the Government, does not include. 

8. With regard to fees paid for Vernacular education, the same 
arguments for increase cannot be applied. Vernacular education, in lahsib 
schools at the rate now sanctioned costs the State Es. 24,768 annually 
in the three major circles. At this outlay a school is maintained in each 
of 172 tahsildaries, and if the average attendance be rated at 60 hoys 

S cr school, the annual expense of educating each boy is less than 
Ls. 21, exclusive of inspection—an advantage cheaply purchased by the 
Government, if only the moral benefit to the population in the closing 
of the indigenous schools and their text-books be considered. The foes 
levied in these schools are as high as is desirable, and may be roughly 
calculated at 2 annas a boy. The sum is not of insignificant amount as a 
set-off to the State expenditure, and is moreover a most useful adjunct to 
the finances of the schools, and gives the means of furnishing the schools, 
providing extra teaching where needful, and generally of adding to the 
efficiency of the system by enabling the Inspector to reward ment. 
In pursuance of His Honor’s orders, I have recently made a general 
enquiry into the manner in which the fees collected are disbursed. 1 he 
following, from the Officating Inspector of the 1st Circle, explains (lie 
system. He reports that ct the fees collected in the Anglo- Vernacular 
schools are expended under three different heads—(1) pay of momtois ; 
'2) scholarships; (3) stationery, repairs of furniture, &c. If there be 
a baiance at the end of the year, it is secured for the purchase oj use- 
fa’ books for library. In regard to the Tahsili school fees collection 
t is distributed as rewards among the teachers, after paying the follow¬ 
ing charges :—pay of naib , or monitor (if any) ; stationery, , 
far ah” 


SECTION II. 


Colleges. 


10 The annexed table shows the statistics of the coll yes ot 

the North- 



General. 

- 1 

Special. 

\ T o. ot Collides . 

3 


in 

201 

247 

\ verag<» daily attendance 

m*2 

231-47 

/ Imperial ... 

Rs. 60,509 2 7 

Its. 79 ,k;2 5 11 

Expense . 

__ i 

„ 7.870 12 7 

000 


Western Pro¬ 
vinces. The 
three “Gene- 
t&l" Colleges 
are those of 
Agra, Bareilly, 
and Benares, 
and the “Spe¬ 
cial" Institu- 
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ara Thomason Civil Engineering at Roofbee, and the Medical 
ociiool at Agra. 
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e *‘ ie condition of the two latter I am not informed, the report" 
ot their working being supplied by other departments. The state of 
, ie l nree colleges for general education is to some extent exhibited in 
the results ot the Calcutta University Examinations of the year. The 

number of can¬ 


Examination. 

No. of Candidates. 

Passed. 

Passed, 1st Class. 

1st in Arts . 

li. A. . 

9 

3 

6 

2 

1 

0 


didates who 
went up in 
1866 and the 
number of 
those who 
passed, 


Aom, in ttoWUgto. The number is small, but the iJSTof t W 
who pass is high compared nith the correspotdino- aver - or ih IX 

inSh " re ’ 6C , I 

Horn the colleges ot these provinces have passed • whil- of n„. 
whole, number of candidates examined at Calcutta 31 percent, only pass 

ce-haT r ^° ra r m j' het,lird division. Fair relative suc- 
b been aclueve ^ and a good example set for future candidates. 

II. I subjoin extracts from the reports of the .Principals— 

Agua College (It. 4. Lloyd, Esq., Officiating Principal). 

a 3,—It has been the practice to guage, not exclusively, but mlnlv 
•! ? c " 8 su ™? s * % ‘lie results of the Calcutta University Examinations 
y .jpting this test for the past year, I think the Agfa College mav 
burly claim to have done respectably. A verdict of f respectable 5 is all 
1 predicted for it When I reported on the state of jthe college in July 
last, and this is the verdict which it seems to me we have earned. ^ 

7 .***“"W ltll the results of tllG ElltrUIlCG Einrrnna-Krkn i"L i 
absolutely dissatisfied, I was slightly disappointS? \Ye pas^KiU 
I d candidates but only one of these in the fust division 1 A Ti 
rejected candidates failed in English, and 2 of the 4 in one othL subS 


‘ f 8.—T1 iis average is as high a one as was obtained in this paviicu 
lar examination by any institution above the province of Benw 
nevertheless, came short of my expectations. Besides, I wished mv 
results to be absolute, not comparative. Much labor had been bestowed on 
the class, and I look to it to produce me 8 Matriculated students out of the 
.U who went up; and 8 in the first division, instead of 1. 


ExainimtHr ! , bls rev ^'\ 0 ^ tbe re ^ s of the Calcutta and Departmental 
l olh'-’p'of wbi i’ 1 'jr\ 0 ’ , ^ un .'’ relatively to other colleges, the 

..hLiute p have bee,Xm Chai '^ e basnot lost ground; [baton 

ix...... nna ? ees ^ on a par with the average .wWmr, m m,u 


m ul(U b c uab IlOL 10SU gVOUIKl j that OU 

yeL Sff WL 0n a ,P arwi ^the average achievements 0, 

signal success h J ™ ^ i 7**? work, though productive of no very 

the institution to 7 f tvc ' itl,de ® 8 > be ? n steady and satisfactory, entitlin 1* 
4 lair meed of praise* 


me 


ai 
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^ « 2; ,_Condensing into a general statement my impressions of th_ 

yen’* progress, I should pronounce the greater advance to bgeheeu 
yeai, s pioo.ie ’ , , ,i 0 i,, 1 .f n1(in +, • our collesre classes have been 1.00 

FSs&eaSSSSSSSps 

5S&V So will 4 Mr •*»“! «“ r i 

object of an affiliated college-the passing of students to the B. A. 

Degree/'* 


§L 


IS. The difficulty of keeping the senior department well Jllcd 
with industrious end talented young men has frequenUy be» not.wd, 
nnd is due of course, to circumstances. In the first place, the povc y 
rf i'• students and consequent hope of employment, leads them 
wish to make a'start in life at the very earliest opportunity. Secondly, 
lhe general inferiority of their abilities makes protracted study irksome. 
Thiixlly the local demand for English teachers has been such that t 
would have been impossible to man our estabhshments without appoint- 
i.oultlhavc p j of opinion that no coercive measures 

can lie adopted with permanent advantage; and the plan of allotting 

- rf »* d m«x 

"T fStoA Wi^ WU. fcrthet l the 

wt^gLTall/l think, attracting a less lOTCrty-stneken 
'i , -md it is fair to hope that the students will be willing to study 

M, Lloyd weU cays **/«•»* 


I'd' Mr. Jutovci weu — — 

j T’ ot “ 

' . i 4 -I.a ,hn,onfe nf ATllv 21 flrUW HIO 


F fae" “It is. he continues, buduiu w 

iroposed to raise the minimum lee of 8 Annas to Re. - J ^ d 

d jp, would he a positive advantage. 

i 4 , The attendance at the Agra College has changed from good to 
jelter during tLc year. Nearly 50 more scholars have been artal&d 
„ £ TJ,,yf s time, and the average attendance has risen from D3 (> to 

j per cent. 

15. 


LI k ■ 

The hoarding-homo is thus reported on by the Principal :— 

« The boarding-institution is full and prospering. We have now 
,o.c houses, affording accommodation to more than 60 boys; and the 
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.,.,,'aie.s are kept in good order by the Superintendent. . . . No 

failing off is observable in the enthusiasm for athletics. The Agra 
College Eleven, as you know, visited Bareilly at Christmas anil played 
the eleven of the sister college a friendly match at cricket. This was 
the second meeting of the rivals, and, I am pleased to record, resulted 
in a second victory for Agra. I enclose herewith the score ol the 
match ; but, as you were an eye-witness of the contest, I shall leave to 
your recollection the interesting points of the game.” 

The Bareilly College. 


16. The average attendance here has generally been very good. 
During the year the attendance in the senior department was 99 per 
cent., and in the junior department it has been kept up to the .usual 
average of 95. Probably the healthiness of the place has something to 
do with this, for it must be confessed, tlie average is. a high one. The 
neglect of one of the most important local holidays in Bareilly by the 
college boys is a curious instance of the effect of example in the gradual 
abandonment of custom. 

The chief fact of the year seems to be the successful association of 
the branch schools with the college, and the drafting oft of the lower 
classes of the latter into the more appropriate form of a separate lower 
school. His Honor distributed prizes to the scholars of the associated 
schools, and was pleased to approve of the general results of the system 
on the occasiou of a recent visit to Bareilly. I hope to be able soon to 
recommend to his notice a plan for providing a convenient building for 
the aforesaid lower school. 

Mr. Templeton’s general report has the following among other 
oeueral remarks (and in respect to liis comment on the failure of one of 
the students in the History paper of the Calcutta University First 
Examination in Arts, I am of opinion that the paper in question was so 
constructed- as to he but a poor test of work, either by teacher or 
tauo-ht ; it is, however, a confessedly, difficult subject to examine in, and 
likewise’ one much neglected by, Native students) : — 

« General Progress and Results of Annual Ex am in vtion. —We. 
sent up 5 for the Middle Arts Examination, of which 2 passed; and 11 
tor Entrance—3 only getting through. There can be no hesitation in 
nronouncing this result a seiions failure. 

“ The middle college class was not a good one, yet I felt sure 3 
would pass, and should therewith have been content.” 

• 17. In this account of the Bareilly College, I have special pleasure 
in recording the liberality of an ex-student, Rajah Madho Rao Yenaik, 
who has offered two scholarships and an annual donation for the benefit 
ol tbc institution. He has expressed himself nicely in the matter, and 
I extract a copy of his letter to the Principal:— 

“ I feel deeply grateful to the Government for the benefits conferred 
on mo through the education I have received at the college, and to 
yourself personally, for the many services you have rendered me whilst 


Mi Ni$r* 
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_ our pupil. Though now no longer a student, I desire very much to 
have my name associated permanently with the college wherein I have 
been instructed, and, as a means to that end, would ask you to allow me 
to offer annually— (1st) a scholarship of Es. 10 per mensem for the best 
student Id all subjects of the middle college class who goes in for the 
B. A. Examination—the sum to be tenable for one or two years at your 
discretion; (2nd) a scholarship of Es. 6 per mensem for the student 
of the junior college class who is first of his class in all subjects at 
the Departmental Examination—one who takes Sanskrit as second 
language to have the preference, provided lie holds a second place in 
English studies, and gives satisfaction as a Sanscrit scholar; (3rd) an 
annual donation of Es. 100 towards encouraging the games now or 
hereafter to be practised at the boarding-house—the same to be, at 
your pleasure, given as prizes, or expended in any way you think proper 
in promoting athletic amusements.” 


The Benares College. 

18. For the first time this college sent up candidates for the M. 
A. Degree, C. U., to gain which it is necessary to pass an honor ex¬ 
amination in some one leading branch of study. Mathematics is not a 
subject in which the college has earned distinction, and it was not 
likely that the early elementary training of the two young men who 
went in for honors had been such as to create confidence in their success; 
hut they chose this branch, and failed, notwithstanding much diligent 
study. 

19. Upon the whole the college department of this college is in 
a thriving condition, and promises yet more fruit. Of some 60 students 
in all the college departments, half at least belong to Benares-—a fact which 
indicates the greater general advancement in education of this locality 
is compared with towns further up-country. But none the less is the 
success due to able management on the part of the Principal. 

20. The school and lower departments of the college are in fair 
order, notwithstanding the unwieldy size of the classes. 

The number on the roll of this college in all departments is 7.36, 
and for the English Department the lowest fee is Ee. 1, which is paid 
by 355 boys; 45 boys pay Rs. 2; 24 pay Es. 3 ; 1 boy pays Bo. 4; 20 
coys pay Es. 5; and 2 boys the highest rate, viz., Es. 10. 

22. Manly sports have received attention at this college, as well 
as at Agra and Bareilly. There is a good play-ground close to the 
college, and such as chose play at cricket, foot-hall, and other games, 
Mr. Griffith remarks that the most distinguished of his pupils is also 
;ho. best cricketer. 

23. The Sanskrit and Anglo-Sanskrit departments seem to he in 
fair order, and it is very satisfactory to find that some of the mmdii* 
have been engaged in useful literary work during the year. The Lnoar- 
f*UC0 < of a literary journal in Sanskrit in also sign of activit y v bi'h I 
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may be sustained, for the sake of the connection the journal will 
subserve to maintain between European and Native scholars. Mr. 
Griffith writes as follows:—• 
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“The Sanskrit College has shown considerable literary activity ii 
the year under review. Pundit Bapu Deva Shastri has brought or I, at 
Dr. Lazarus’s excellent press, a new edition of the celebrated Sidd/muta 
Siromani of Bhaskarachary a, with his own exposition, the Vasandbhashi/a. 
This edition has been carefully corrected, after collation with several 
manuscripts, annotated and furnished with diagrams. A new and im¬ 
proved edition of Dr. Ballantyne’s very useful translation of the Laghi 
Kaumudi has been brought out at the same press. The expenses of this 
publication have been borne by that enlightened and liberal noble, His 
Highness the Maharajah of Yizianagram, K. c. s. i., and the labor of 
revising and correcting the Sanskrit text has fallen upon the Librarian 
Pundit JBeehan Tewary. A monthly journal of Sanskrit literature has 
been started, and has reached its tenth number. This journal entitled 
the Pundit, has been very favorably received by the first Sanskritists in 
Europe, and is encouraged by the patronage of the Governments of the 
North-Western Provinces and the Punjab, and by the JDireetors of Public 
Instruction of the Punjab, Bombay, and the Central Provinces. Pundits 
Yiith a 1 Shastri, Rajah Ram Shastri, Bala Shastri, Bapu Deva Shastri, 
and Govind Deva Shastri have distinguished themselves by then con¬ 
tributions in Sanskrit to this journal ; and Babu Pramadadas Mittra by 
his excellent translation from the Shahiiya Darpana, and by critical 
notices. 

“The average percentage of daily attendance in the Sanskrit College 
during the past year is 83'3. In the preceding year it was 81-4.” 


34*. During the past year a petition was presented, through the 
Commissioner of Benares, from the Hindu gentry to His Honor, express¬ 
ing their fear that the Sanskrit College would be abolished, inasmuch as 
certain measures of reduction had been carried out at my suggestion. 
1 took the opportunity of discussing the appropriateness of the maintc 
nance by Her Majesty’s Government of a college for “ preserving” the. 
literature, philosophy, and the religion of the Hindus, which is all that 
Sanskrit is to a Hindu; but as no further reference on the subject has 
been made to my knowledge, I am unable to report on the results of tlie 
memorial. 

35. The Boarding-house. — This lias been managed by the same 
Superintendent as before, and continues to answer its purpose. There is 
no necessity to 'give the Superintendent’s Report again in exienso. There 
were 117 boarders in residence during 186 (i, of whom 70 .were from 
Tahsili schools in the circle. Thirty-two of the hoarders were non- 
stipendiaries ; the rest received scholarships allotted by the Inspector. 


36. It remains to notice, in connection with the colleges, the Law 
Professorship attached for the present to the Agra College. Suffice it to 
report in brief terms that it was found necessary to dismiss the Pro fosse ■ 
in November; and that a successor has been found in the person o 
Mr, Jardiue. under whose management the scheme will, I hope, prospei 


V 


misr/tr 
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Schools. 


29. The annexed schedule shows with approximate accuracy the 
particulars of attendance and expenditure:— 


Descbiptions. 

No. 

No. 

on Rolls, 
18G0-67. 

Average 

daily 

attendance. 

Expend ittjbe. 

Imperial. 

Local. 

Higher Class ... ... 

Middle Class 

Lower Clas 81 xial^abiuidl !!. 

Female Schools 

Normal Schools ... 

Total 

5 

2 

265 

3,202 

479 

8 

1,781- 

346* 

21,475-88 

1,00,751* 

8,981* 

4,23-9 

1,648-76 

31G- 

17,929-36 

84,103-65 

8,105-09 

385-97 

Rs. A. P. 

1,17.197 9 4 
4,431 3 8 

43,331 16 2 
26,900 10 3 

24,162 3 0 
35,251 14 8 

Rs. A. P. 

13,510 0 10 
1,064 7 1 

28,162 0 3 
2,08,119 5 0 

0,169 9 9 
4,759 15 3 

3,061 

1,33,760-78 

1,12,488*83 

2,51,275 8 7 

2,62,415 16 2 


The school departments of the colleges and the collegiate school 
at Ajmere, and the high school at Etawah, only come under the first 
head. The upper class in each case educates up to the standard of 
Matriculation in the Calcutta University. 

30. The following table shows the number of candidates for the 
Entrance Examination of 1866, with the degrees of success and 
failure:— 



No. of 
Candi¬ 
dates. 


Passed 




Failed in 


Names. 

1st 

Division. 

2nd 

Division. 

3rd 

Division. 

Total 

Passed. 

English. 

2nd 

Lan¬ 

guage. 

History 
and Geo¬ 
graphy. 

Mathema¬ 

tics. 

Arra Collegiate 

School Department 
dareilly Ditto 

} 10 

1 

4 

1 

6 

4 

• •4 

1 

1 

11 

... 

2 

1 

3 

7 


1 

5 

Beimres Ditto ... 

23 


5 

10 

15 

5 

2 

2 

4 

_\jn;erc Ditto 

5 

... 

4 

1 

6 

“2 



... 

Etawuh Schools ... 

8 

... 

3 

2 

5 



2 

Total 

67 

1 

18 

15 

34 

18 

2 

4 

12 


This table shows that 31 candidates passed out of 57 sent up; that 
• lfl 1.) say, 59 per cent, of the candidates passed the examination. But of 
'ik so 59 I lind that H; only passed in the first division, 311 in the second 
:1U J 2<; iu the third. The deduction is obvious that we have as yet attained 
mediocrity only according to the standard of the Calcutta Examiners. £ 
.;onki wish this were less arbitrary. It varies year by year, and that the 
hares become sharper as the number of candidates become sgreater is the 
dy definite observation possible. The idiosyncracies of one Examiner 
may throw the statistics of years into confusion. For example the 
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iner in History might set a paper which would pluck the candidate:, 
all schools except those where the teacher happened to have laid stress 
on the Examiner’s favorite pieces. It is, therefore, with some hesitation 
that I record the above figures as an index of progress. It is relatively 
reliable, and the general deduction, among others, that the candidates 
from the Bareilly College were sent up improperly prepared, particular ly in 
English and Mathematics, is not to be avoided. English is undoubtedly 
the most difficult test, especially under an examiner who looks for 
elegance, as well as correctness of expression. Failure in Mathematics is 
not exeeusable, and I hope another year will show improvement here at 
any rate. This year History and Geography have been passed with 
less difficulty than usual, and success in passing the second language is 
maintained. 


<SL 


The results for the 5 schools which sent up candidates in the North- 
Western Provinces may be contrasted favorably to a certain extent with 
the achievements of the whole number of candidates as a body. The 
whole number examined was 1,302, of whom 49 per cent, only passed; 
and of these 49, 6 rank in the first division, 23 in the second, and 20 in 
the third. 

31. The school departments of the colleges of Agra, Bareilly, 
and Benares are in good working order, and the Principals report 
improvement throughout. The state of the second and third classes 
was tested by the Board of Examiners; They speak of these classes 
as promising well for the Matriculation Class of the present year. 
These examinations are conducted in all respects as those in first-class 
English schools .•—no boy is allowed to leave his place, or to be within 
copying range of a clu- -fellow;—if a boy is detected using* unfair 
means, his papers are at once torn up, and he is generally expelled;— 
the shortest possible time is assigned for the questions to be answered 
in, and the papers are taken to the minute by the officials in charge, and 
sealed up for transmission to the Board. This kind of formality and 
strictness is very trying to the Native student, and were he not prepared 
by continual previous practice in written examinations, lie would 
infallibly fail in these annual examinations. He knows, too, that the 
prospect of a scholarship depends upon his readiness—and this know¬ 
ledge, though a stimulant to some, unmans others. 


The Ajmere School. 


32. The usefulness and popularity of this school have been strik¬ 
ingly manifested during the year, not only in the fact below recorded, 
but in the increase in the number of pupils and the rate of fees. Ou 
each of these points Mr. Goulding shall speak for himself. The fact of 
the absorption of a really well-attended city school into the ranks of 
the Government school in the way described is unique. Mr. Gooldiim- 
says:— 


ad v 


This growing appreciation of the efforts for their intellectual 
aSs “ met * a ver J decided and practical form during the veai 
un 1 f ; u early part of September a large indigenous 

einaciuar school, numbering 57 pupils, almost all Mahomedans-which 
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circumstance was n significant feature of the movement—presented 
itself for incorporation with the Ajmere School, and though, as already 
stated, the accommodation was narrow, it was thought it would be 
injudici -us to oppose obstacles to so manifest a desire for English educa¬ 
tion on any plea of necessity, and accordingly such temporary arrange¬ 
ments as were practicable w r ere made for the admission of the pupils.” 

33. As regards the increased attendance and the average daily 
percentage, and the fees, Mr. Goulding says :— 

“The tabular statements that accompany this Report will show 
that the school gained in numbers and resources during the year. It 
opened with 223 pupils on the rolls, and closed on December 15th with 
320 ; while the collections were Rs. 1,424, as compared with Rs. 895 
of the preceding season. The percentage of attendance rose to 
943—a figure that testifies how thoroughly amenable to rigorous 
discipline Native boys—or I might say Native parents —can gradually 
be rendered, and observances before so .tenaciously maintained subor¬ 
dinated to what are now evidently regarded as higher claims, 

" One more gratifying feature in connection with this increase 
remains to be noticed, the proportion of Mahomedans to Hindus, 
which, for the year 1865, was as 1 to 4*3 is now as 1 to 3.” 


Hume's Higii School, Etawaii. 


36. I liad occasion to speak in high terms of this school last 
year, and consider that it has kept up its reputation fairly. Four 
of the Matriculated students have entered the Agra College to 
pursue their studies there—a result which I consider bears witness to 
the excellence of Mr. D'Mello's management. The students must 
have been inspired with no ordinary love of learning to be thus willing 
to leave their home, and a very useful example has thus been set to 
the schools now rising up in the various districts of these province.;. 
It was naturally hoped by the head master that the means of instruct¬ 
or these young men might have been given him in an increased staff 
at Etawaii; but there can be no question that, while we have colleges 
'with boarding facilities) ready to receive and carry on the education, 
of young men from the district schools, no advantage is gained by 
increasing expenditure on the latter beyond the working point. Rather 
it is a result ardently to be desired that the benefits of a college resi¬ 
dence should be extended as far as possible, and that the main object 
>f the high school should be, not to pass students through to Iho 
Calcutta University Entrance Examination, but to supply our colleges 
with intelligent passed men, the soundness of whose early training may 
afford good ground for superior culture. 


39, A powerful agent in the advancement of this school is the 
local patronage and countenance of Mr. Hume, the Collector, This 
t dicer's determination to give the preference iu local appointments to 
'omig meu educated at the local school is well worthy T "■Wen* 
.nutation, and I hope the principle will be followed in all districts ^ 
soon as the ziilah schools are established in popular opinion 
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>0. i he hoarding-house attached to this school numbers 24 in- 
: ru es, ol whom 10 are self-supporting. It is exceedingly popular, and 
might easily lie extended were larger accommodation provided. 


!1. His Honor will he glad to hear that the practice of athletic, 
gain, s has been successfully introduced here a 3 elsewhere. 

42. Middle Class Sciiools ( vide Schedule in para. 20, svnra ) 
next claim attention. They have been before explained to be schools 
in which English is taught, but which as yet cannot educate up to the 
standard of Matriculation. I have, as last year, entered two schools 
only m this category, as paid directly by the State ; but there are, as 
His Honor is aware, a large number of these schools (viz. 83) which 
are entirely under the management of the department, but being 
panly supported and always set on foot by subscription, they are paid 
on the principle of aided schools, and are therefore necessarily entered 
under Section V. At the present writing all such schools at sadr 
stations have become zillah schools, on a sanctioned scale of establish¬ 
ment paid by the State, aud will appear next year as “ Middle Clasi” 
Government schools, ol which now there is an apparent deficiency. 

43. The two schools now strictly so called arc those of Aligurh 
and Shahjehanpore. 

With regard to the former, the Officiating Inspector of the 1st 
Circle reports in favorable terms as follows:— 


r ‘It is the largest and best of all the Anglo-Vermicular schools, 
whether paid by Government entirely or receiving a grant-in-aid only. 
.1 ts numbers at my examination were 222; the average attendance is 
21S. The high class contains several boys who will be ready for the 
Entrance Examination of the Calcutta University at the end of tlio 
present year. The Head Master, Sobha Ram, has worked hard, end 
now that by the new arrangement we have got a European gentleman 
in his place, I have no doubt that in a short time the classes wii, 
come up to the standard of those in collegiate schools. 


“2.— The Municipal Committee has liberally granted Rs. 300 c 
month to supplement the income from Government, and has also \oted 
Its. 10,000 for the erection of a building. This, I hope, will include 
a suitable house for the boarders, aud perhaps ultimately we may get 
a bungalow for ihe head master. 

‘ o- The boarding-house attached to the school has now five 
inmates.” , 


Shahjehanpore School. 


;n< wiLM 16 Iie T°' *• finished by the Assistant Inspector is meagre and 
Mibiei-t/ law - reports that “ the higher classes did well in some 
I i, (ii-Hmmsro'.'T ' K> ^ s were deficient iu their knowledge <>•' 

p, English Pcrsin U ' j0 ^ i " erSlau • ^ ie fil 'st class required more practice 
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Schools of the Lower Class (I Circle.) 


45 . There are 64 schools, with 7,634 boys, distributed in 7 
classes, of whom 41 per cent, are in the lowest class, to If per cent, 
in the highest. Last year there were 63 schools with 6,639 boys— 
that is, 1 school and 945 boys less. 

This shows a general increase of the .attendance at this hind oi 
school, but the first classes seem to have fallen off. For last year 
nearly per cent, of the whole attendance belonged to the first class, 
while* under 40 per cent, were in the lower. 


good 


4 , 9 . The remark of the Officiating Inspector as to the desirability 
of encouraging the study of Persian in Tahsili 
schools requires notice. It is perfectly true that 
Persian is a nicer language to teach and learn 
than Urdu, and is popular with Mussulmans and 
Kavaths; but it is of no practical value as a 
tongue in this country. It is a medium of cor¬ 
respondence between Natives of position, but its 
use in this respect does not make it a valuable 
acquisition for the masses nor am I by any 
means of opinion that it is necessary to the ac¬ 
quisition of Urdu. The Persian idioms usea in 
the language arc few in number, and the spoken 
language at least is Hindee to the back-bone. 
There are, of course, many Persian words in the 
Lucknow and Delhi forms of Urdu, but there are 
also many Arabic words, and the argument that 
the study of Persian is necessary for the Urdu 
student applies equally in this respect to the 
study of Arabic, indeed, my own opinion is that 
a knowledge of Arabic Grammar is more useful 
to the Urdu student than a knowledge of Persian 
Grammar. The originial design of the Tahsili 
school was a good education in the \ ernacular, 
1 it was intended that the corrupt pronunciation of the inhabitants 
country towns should be improved by degrees, under the constant 
umuuication which the children and their teachers would have with 
alive Inspecting Officers, who are men of education, and generally 


M Without going into the 
buLjecM «>(' particular books, 
i iua;> state that in my 
opinion we do not pay so 
much attention as we ought 
(,> rersian. Urdu is very 
well in the lower classes, 
but it is not a literary lan¬ 
guage, nor do the people — 
at least, the educated por- 
>Li of them—care very 
muck to have it taught to 
ihoir sons. Persian, on the 
other hand, while necessary 
to any one desirous of mas- 
t< ring Urdu, possesses a 
literature of its own, and 
is appreciated by all Mussal- 
mnnsut least/ These con¬ 
siderations should, I think, 
weigh whh us largely, and 
if \ou agree with me, wc 
might introduce the lnn- 
. ; i / j into all but the two 
lowest chuHis, excluding 
Urdu, except in the case of 
* b., mphy and Matheuia- 
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Oriental scholars. The improvement which is thus effected may 
rl by an Examiner who compares the pronunciation ot 
mner; iu a goon ransm scnooi wuu that of the senior pupils. 

>f 


the 

ft perfectly 
words, beyonc 
leaves school 
language, lie 


y but 
can < 

business, To say 
work of *i Mohu 
•m untrue acco 
\ tie • v ohnicul U 
ecu.illv ignorar 


iu a good Tahsili school with that of the senior pupil 
true that a Tahsili school boy has no great stock 
1 the ordinary terms, in his Urdu vocabulary when be 


once possessed of the rules and idioms oi the 
Id daily to his stock of words for any special 
to enter a hahehahri and do the 
learned Pari,!**. - ,. 


that a boy is unfit 
(•))• because he has not 


nfc of 


matter. The fact 


Persian 

-- T lie is only 

:nns and pedantries of the Courts, which he 
nt of had he done nothing but read GuUstan, 'Soodaii, 


> seems to me 
ignorant of 
would bo 
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e. Tho want in our Vernacular educa¬ 
tion is good books to read, and the want is being gradually supplied, 
and Urdu will improve, as it has improved, year by year. The Tahsili 
schools began wisely, I think, with the Vernacular only. A few 
years ago there was a considerable cry for Persian as well, an.' mm 
s a kl,.~“If you allow Persian to be introduced, you'll double the 
numbers at school." Though this was not the desired end, inasmuch 
as the staff of teachers could not possibly have taught twice as many 
hoy;,, I was of opinion that the scarcity of good Urdu reading hooks 
justified the introduction of the means of access to Persian literature, 
and 1 allowed Persian to be studied iu the two upper classes. It was 
hailed as a boon, a “ bahut achchi bat ” and I believe the schools gained 
some repute in consequence; hut the attendance was not raised, 
especially in the two first classes, where this might have been expected 
to be the case; nor do the boys who leave school gain employment 
more easily. 




Halqabandi Schools (I. Circle.) 


51 . The schools in this circle have, on the whole, progressed dur¬ 
ing the year. The table subjoined shows a decrease-of 7 schools, and 
un increase of attendance,' which is a favorable sign. The average 
attendance iu this way has risen by at least 1 boy per school. I he 
decrease in schools took place iu Budaon for want of funds. Barcnlj 
appears for the first time with a small show of schools, at 
attendance is up to the average. The number ot boys m the fourth 
or highest class is 5 per cent, of the whole number, as last year. 
The number in the first or lowest class is still extravagantly large, 
bciu^ 61 per cent. 

5o_ xta following is the Officiating Inspector's Table of Uttcu- 
dance: — 
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In each Claus, 18G6-67. 
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Total 

826 

1,400 

3,087 

6,074 | 

16,690 1 27,1'.l 

In 1865-66 

838 

1,368 

3,044 

6,113 

16,250 1 26.781 
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54. A Return of De-si schools sent iu by the Officiating Iu 
specie- gives 2,418 schools, with 26,500 scholars, lor the 1st civck 
It .yil! tU-w bo seen that there are more Desi than Halqabandi schools 
with fewer scholars however; and it further appears that there 
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ir more Desi schools, with 480 more scholars this year than in 

18G5-G6_a fact which in itself throws doubt on the accuracy of the 

Returns as the increase of scholars to this amount is disproportioned 
to the increase of schools; indeed, the entries under increase and 
decrease are extraordinarily various. Iu one district there are sav 
to be 7 more schools, with only one more added to the number o 
scholars; in another district there appear 9 fewer schools with 4/ 
more scholars; and so forth. The Deputy Inspectors evidently cannot 
register the state of things correctly ; but I am inclined to think the 
inquirv is, on the whole, one of little importance except it cleai v 
showed that the Desi schools were largely increasing in numbers and 


<SL 
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attendance, and thus that a desire for education, irrespective ot it. 


hints and advice of Government officers, had come into being. Their 
gradual decrease, on the other hand, shows much what might have 
been expected, viz., that the old kind of education is less wanted, 
or that the old system, to call it so, was not popular enough to holo 
its own, when a novelty was introduced. The idea of rivalry does not 
exist, and to suppose that we are aiming at the destruction oi t.ns 
class 5 of schools, or that it was ever worthy of the name of a 
o' National” School system is, I am of opinion, erroneous. 


II. CiitcijE. 


55. The only school of the higher order in this circle has been 
mentioned above. Schools of the middle class will be recorder! m 
Section V below, and it remains to report here upon the lower 
schools. 


(2.)—Tahsili Schools. 


56. The following are Dr. Anderson’s remarks 


“ Compared with last year, the number of pupils in the table mav 
jeem at first sight less than before; but the schools at Ivanouj ot * 
nholars being this year omitted as disallowed Tahsili endowment, ami 
Auglo-Vernacular schools having established branch schools for mse 
’isinclined or too young to study English, the whole has actually 
reused by more than 500. These branch schools are reckoned 


sr 
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leu uy niuit; i/Liaix wu. 

mong the Halqabandi, being supported by the local funds, and ia\ 
pupils. The state of instruction also appears worse than. last 
vc u 1 ; but if the total number of prizes given m 1806 and 1807 oe 
■ompared, and the omission of 8 schools not examined in Aluthra oe 
tnsidered, it will be found, i-i some respects, much better. The eondi- 
io,, (1 f 10 schools is ‘ good 5 , of 35 ‘ fair’, of 17 ‘passable, 1 3 arc a e- 

ior 5 and but 2‘bad’: 49 have made more or less progress since J<u>r 

:ll , ''i ho di 4 pliue is generally passable, the registers being cleau 


r f 1 d I 1 i ! C 'll: vn w, r/ * v - - J o 

wit "correct, the classification and class boiks suitable; but still, a 
i ace f or everything aud everything in its place 5 is a rule, tho ob3cr~ 
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a.iee of which has too many exceptions. The appurtenance is now, 
[i most instances, sufficient, aud I am glad to be able to state that 
* ehoo!-houses are very unsuitable, and but 2 where new build- 


re required.” 


(2).—IIALQABANDI SCHOOLS. 


65. I proceed with the Inspector’s owu account in the main rerv 
satisfactory :— 

"The number of village schools at the time of inspection had 
increased from 1,051 to 1,066, and the number of pupils from 28,964 
io 30,730. The subsequent Returns of Deputy Inspectors augment 
these numbers by 114 schools and 85.2 pupils. Nor is their gen* ral 
improvement less satisfactory than their increase: nearly 30 per cent, 
more prizes were obtained this year than the last; 43 more schools 
are decidedly better. The average attendance appears to have risen last 
quarter to 80 per cent., and were the Returns sufficiently trustworthy, 
might be stated still higher at the end of the year. The inspection 
in 34 schools is excellent or 'good’, in 207 ‘fair’, and in 302 ‘passable’; 
but a great number are still in an ‘inferior’ or unsatisfactory state.” 


Lower Schools (III, Circle) . 


66. The Inspector and Joint Inspector of the Benares Circle have 
recorded many useful and encouraging facts in their Report for the 
year. They introduce it as follows :— 

T Progress is general and steady. The year has been a rather un¬ 
usually prosperous one to us ; schools and boys both have increased. 
The people have not only proved their desire to contribute towards e* :u- 
blishiug English classes, but they have come forward with contribution 
t£> improve the old Vernacular schools, and open new ones. The boys 
have not merely increased in number, but advanced in learning, and 
obtained promotion in their classes. The girls have multiplied with 
their schools. The hoarding-house is overcrowded, and the propor¬ 
tion of the boys living at their own expense has much increased. A. 
new barrack is in the course of being added to the Dharma Simla for 
the accommodation of the hoarders. The building of the Normal school 
by the side of the Dharma Simla has fairly advanced. The liberal con- 
ecssation of the Government to give their quota of the school cess in 
the permanently settled Beuares province lias doubled our means to 
open, support, and improve the village Vernacular schools in the four 
districts, namely, Benares, Glmzeepore, Jounpore, aud Mirzapore;—ii. 
has not only doubled our means, but proved to the people beyond 
doubi that the Government is scrupulously faithful to its word and 
principle;—it has enabled us to ask for more, audit has prepared, the 
people to give us more. Subscriptions for building school-houses—even 
for Halqabandi school-houses, for which the people already pay a cess, 
are pouring in, and we have nothing left to complain of. We have re¬ 
ceived all possible assistance from the District officers iu furtherance 
oi the cause of education ; and if it be not too much presumption ou 

on our part, we may be allowed to say that we enjoy the full confidence 
of the people.” * 

■The Tahsiu schools of this circle are thus reported upon:— 



imr-c are now 55 Tabsili schools instead of 52. T 
no m *.y the establishment of some new schools, as si 
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the Government, in lieu of those which had been made Anglo-Verna 
oular in the year preceding. This year also some of the Tahsili schools 
have become Vernacular, for which new ones have not yet been opened. 
A,s the new arrangement of the schools will come into operation from 
to-morrow per your letter No. 1622, dated 21st February last, I need 
not give here further explanation. There is an increase of 85S in the 
number of boys; and of the whole 4,320 boys, 2,496 are agriculturists, 
and 1,824 non-agriculturists. 

"71. The average has risen to 71‘26 boys per school from 00*67 
of last year; and the daily average attendance has risen to 78*03 per 
cent, from 77*56 of last year. 

“ 72. Last year the total amount of fees collected in Tahsili 
and Anglo-Vernacular schools was Rs. 5,190-9-2; this year it is 
Its. 5,337-7-5. The total cost of educating each pupil last year amounted 
to Rs. 5-10-7, and to the Government, Rs. 2-9-10; this year it has 
been reduced to Rs. 3-9-10, and Rs. 2-1-8.” 

II A LQ A15 AND I SCHOOLS. 


74. Last year we counted 1,131 schools and 36,711 boys ; this 
year we have 1,228 schools and 40,608 boys, of whom 28,312 are agri- 
eu 'urists, and 12,290 non-agriculturists. 

The average of boys per school is this year 33*65 against 31*60 of 
last. year. The daily average attendance is reported this year to be 
75*93 ; last year it was 77*81. 

The total annual cost of educating each people is Rs. 2-0-8 aim 
to (he Government of only 3 pie; last year itwasRs. 2-12-6 and 7 pie. 


Lower Schools, in Ajmere. 

79. The Inspector Mr. GouldiDg reports :— 

“ In recording the progress popular education has made during 
the year just expired, the fresh stimulus the new school-houses have 
communicated deserves prominent mention. With their erection, in¬ 
deed the whole system of instruction may be said to have been re¬ 
organized ; the number of pupils has increased, greater order and 
nciliod are attainable, and more hearty sympathy and respect ac¬ 
corded the pundits by the village people, except when they own in¬ 
dolence interferes to deprive them of such consideration. The Inspector, 
moreover, was enabled in his last, tour to point to the new* structure-, 
with confidence, as indicative of the earnest solicitude of Government 
for the enlightenment of the people; and altogether to assume a higher 
lone, inA.s.iug upon larger fee., anO a more close compliance with 
rules than, he could well do under circumstances which, whatever 
* Arc of the arguments urged, always militated against implicit 
i.i.’: in the i on the part of the hearers. 

“ The houses—which are pucca, flat-roofed buildings 
of one well-ventilated room, 25 feet long by 14 feet* bro-id-• X 
conspicuous objects in the villages, and visible from mile** 
which d:stauce their inlluence will no doubt soon extend ” ' 


t 
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j, I have before ment’oned the value of a well-built school-house 
as an aid to character aud permanency. The above report of the 
ell’cct produced by the judicious outlay sanctioned last year is another 
illustration. The attendance in the school of this territory is bad and 
can be improved by slow degrees only. The Inspector says :•— 

“ The desultory attendance of the pupils at the village schools 
remains one subject of regret, and for it no adequate remedy has yet 
been found. If, however, it involved a protracted struggle and much 
unpopularity for a time at Ajmere to bring unreasoning parents to 
relinquish the claims of usage and conform to discipline, the apathy of 
a village pundit, whose sympathies in all such matters must be with 
the people, will occasion small surprise/’ 

Lower Schools in Kumaon and Gurhwal. 

84. Major Smytl/s report is more favorable this year than last; lie 
notices that the average attendance has increased, and that the number 
of boys in the upper classes is greater than he has before known it to 
be. He says :— 

“ Kumaon Tahsili Schools. 

“I have inspected all of these (excepting 4 Bootiah schools) dur¬ 
ing the year. There are 23, to 20 last year. As regards attendant, 
they are all in a satisfactory state, those 4 excepted, which I have 
found it advisable to close. In their place I have, since 1st April, 
Qpeucd others in more favorable neighbourhoods. 

“The number on the rolls has slightly decreased, although there 
arc 3 more schools than there were last year, but the average alter,- 
.'hnee has very much increased. The state of discipline of most of the 
schools is just now more satisfactory than it has ever been, and there 
arc a greater number of boys in the senior classes than I have ever 
found before. 

“ Gurhwal Tahsili Schools. 

«I have visited all the Gurhwal Tahsili schools during the year 
With the exception of Srenugur, Syndhar, and Gumsali. the hoy- ar 
nut so well managed, or so far advanced, as in the Kumaon schools 
1 am, however, glad to notice some improvement since last year/’ 

85 On the schools registered under the last of the three sche¬ 
dules just given the Inspector reports as follows:— 

(( Gurhwal Halqabandi Schools. 




a I have personally inspected 24 of these, and the remaining 17 have 
been visited by my Deputy Inspector. They are, on the whole, in r 
better state than last year. The arrangement and discipline has im¬ 
proved, and much progress has been made in the south of the distvic 1 
which is the more thickly inhabited part. The schools in the norther, 
ail,’ colder parts of Gurhwal are, for the most part, in had order 
Tie - applies also to Tahsili schools. A glance at Table B will shov 
you an mcrease of‘on the rolls/ and a great increase in ‘ avf’ufo 
. fi oiiu •■'»ee/ One proof that these schools are gaining iu populaiity is 



at I have many more applications than formerly to establish now 
ones. But as all the people contribute to the Halqabandi cess, vve 
have to fix our localities according to the amount of revenue derived 
from surrounding villages, and are therefore in many instances obliged 
to have a school where it is not much wanted, while a more favorable 
neighbourhood is left without one. . 

“86. There is just now much distress, amounting to famine, in 
mauy parts of the province, which has had an injurious effect on the 
schools, of which I should have been otherwise able to speak oven 
more favorably than I have done. 

“ Instruction of Pundits. —Between 15th June and 15th Septem¬ 
ber last, all the Halqabandi schools were closed and a temporary 
Normal School termed at a central point of the district, for the instruc¬ 
tion of all the pundits. The school was, on the whole, successful.'’'’ 

(4)—Female Schools. 

88. 1st Circle. —The Officiating Inspector reports a decrease of 
22 schools and 593 girls in the year under review. He fails to account, 
for this, and offers no opinion as to the work done by the schools general¬ 
ly. The largest diminution appears in Aligurh, and, having visited 
that district lately, I find the reason here is that some of the schools 
had been supported experimentally on the Halqabandi funds, and that 
this means of maintenance had been withdrawn. I do not advocate 
the support of girls' as well as boys' schools from these funds, simply 
because they are insufficient; but there seems to be no reason to regard 
expenditure on female education from this source as illegitimate. The 
principle of expenditure is the benefit of the agricultural class. 

89. This is the Officiating Inspector's Report: — 

“ Upon schools of this class I should not like to express any de¬ 
cided opinion—not only because, as a rule, I have refrained from visiting 
hem, but because the project has been tested too short a time for us to 
cly upon the indications given of progress or the contrary. While, on 
.he one hand, some Deputy Inspectors consider that they are deteriora- 
ing. others stute that women who -were formerly persuaded that it was a 
i-grace to become teachers are now coming forward for employment. 
,’hc recent order of the Government of India that no new schools 
hould be opened except upon the grant-in-aid principle will, in a few 
cars, show clearly whether the people like the idea or are determined 
jo ding to the old order of things." 

id. 2nd Circle.— Dr. Anderson’s report is, on the other hand, 
•Dcouraging and hopeful. With the same drawbacks in existence, he 
able to report that the number of schools might be easily increased • 
jkh the instruction is improved and improving, and that great good i 
effected. I give his remarks in extenso : — 

“ There is as yet no female school within this circle where 
.English is taught. It is intended, however, to be introduced in the 
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SJfuth Sublia schools, aiul the English alphabet, as well as the Negri 
ami Persian, will be used in the Government Training School when 
proper assistant mistresses can be found. 

"‘93. Last year the number of female schools was 225, with 
4,000 scholars ■,—this year it amounted to 243, with 4,429, or, by the 
latest Returns, 237, with 4,521. These numbers would have been 
greatly larger had not a severe check been given to the establishment of 
new schools, and to the support of several that were already in ex 
islence, by the withholding of a Government grant, and by the 
failure of the local funds in the zillahs in which they were most in. 
request. In Muthra, but especially in Furruckabad and Cawnpore, 
sanction had to be refused in upwards of 20 cases, and in the latter 
zillah more than 30 had to be abolished, in order to equalize the income 
and expenditure for boys’ schools. 

“ 94. I have before sought to prevent this obstacle to the spread 
of female education by asking for an additional grant beyond thl f>u 
schools already in operation, and embracing all now of necessity placed 
on the local funds ; but hitherto without success. Were this allov. ed 
—were funds at disposal, on proper conditions—50 schools might lie 
added in the course of a month, and the whole number of pupils 
doubled during the year. It is doubtless proper to exercise caution iu 
a matter so opposed in general to Native habits and prejudices, and 
so exposed to deception and pretence ; but in this we arc by no means 
• qua!to the real wishes and opiuions of a large class of Natives them¬ 
selves ; nor are our fears of being practised upon, as forraerlv, and 
asto some degree exceptionally occurs still, at all warranted by the 
experience of those who take + he trouble personally to inspect • largo 
number of these schools. Nothing can be more absurd than the ridi¬ 
cule and suspicion thrown upon them by those who have little or no 
experimental acquaintance with the matter, liven certain classes of 
Natives themselves are uot to be listened to for, out of their own caste 
or circle, I have found them nearly as profoundly ignorant of what was 
thought or done by their countrymen as any European. It is true 
that when the zemindars take no interest or disfavor the schools, they 
too, generally fail; but I have visited upwards of 100 of them even 
this year, and do not remember a case where the zemindars did not. 
si. v much interest, or where they refuse to assist in discovering wind 
pupils were behind the purdah, and whether they received assistance 
or prompting, or not. On uot a few occasions they have earnestly 
petitioned for a female school to their village, and offered their re¬ 
lations to be trained as mistresses. 


, 95. On the whole, these schools are in a much better state than 

jfist year, and are fast establishing themselves in the likino- internetu 
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“ 99. I cannot help noticing, in conclusion, that the girls in the 
villages, where the majority of these schools are situated, would have 
been subject to infanticide, instead of instruction, about fifteen years; 
ago (see Selections from the Records of Government , JS T . IV. Provinces , 
T ol. I.)-; and that, if the schools effect nothing else, they will instill 
a higher sense or the value of female life. After repeated enquiries 
at the Police and Local Inspectors, I do not find that instances of 
this crime occur now in these districts ; but if the reports of some 
pundits were sufficiently trustworthy, it is not yet altogether 
unknown” 

100. 3rd Circle.— The following is a comparative list of the 

girl's schools in oper¬ 
ation here, which shows 
an increase during the 
year of 8 schools and 314 
scholars. I am not in¬ 
clined to place much re¬ 
liance upon the figures, 
but there is no need to 
assume that nothing satis¬ 
factory has been achieved. 
In the establishment of so 
many schools ;— on the 
contrary, the beginning is 
prosperous. The question of inspection troubles the Inspector a good • 
deal, arid he has made a suggestion which may be feasible in other 
places besides Benares —it is the appointment of an European Inspec¬ 
tress. The matter will be considered fully and made the subject of 
a future reference. Mr. Griffith introduces the subject as follows : — 

“101. The inspectiou of the girls' schools is on a most unsatis¬ 
factory footing. As a rule, neither 1 nor the Joint Inspector examine 
them. The Sub-Deputy Inspectors also are prohibited from inspecting 
girls' schools, and they are entirely left to the discretion of the 
Deputy Inspectors, to be managed with the concurrence of the people. 

I cannot feel satisfied with the condition of those which are nowin 
existence, or inclined to do much towards their increase without the 
assistance of an Inspectress. Seeing how unsuccessful Babu Siva 
fVrmd, the Joint Inspector, has hitherto been in his zealous search, 

1 have given up the hope of ever finding a Native lady qualified for 
be work. I shall address you separately on the subject, and ask you 
to obtain the sanction of the Government to employ a European lady 
as socij as we hear from the persons with whom we are in communica¬ 
tion, The difficulties which have hithertofore militated against the 
appointment of an Inspectress of Schools in this country arc two :~ 
Lit,—women cannot travel alone ; and 2nd, fresh from Europe, they 
do not know the vernacular. As to the first difficulty, I think the 
Government might enable the Lady Inspector to travel about with her 
husband, if she is married—the husband assisting the Deputy Inspectors 
in the examination of the boys; and as to the second difficulty/Ve can 


Districts. 

1865-66. 

1867-68. 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

Total ... 





•87 

♦1,404 

95 

1,718 
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printed questions to the Inspectress, and 
her duty will simply be to visit the girls 1 schools, to count how many 
are present, to note their cleanliness and discipline, to examine them 
in needle-work where they learn, and to sec them write with their 
own hands, unassisted, answers to the above-mentioned questions. It 
rill be easy for us to judge by these answers in what state girls 1 educa¬ 
tion is, and what progress it makes. The more the Inspectress learns 
(in time) of the vernacular, the less trouble we shall have in constantly 
attending to those answers; and the girls’ schools then, and then only, 
can be said to have been brought to a firm footing. 11 




Female Schools in the minor Circles. 


102. Ajmere. —Forty-one girls and 12 widows are included in 
the list of attendance at boys 1 schools. This is a new feature in the 
lteturns, and shows that a beginning has been made; and now that 
special sanction for the establishment of 10 girls 1 schools has been 
given by the Government of India, I hope that a further movement 
-will be* found possible. Mr. Goulding has already taken judicious 
steps towards finding a supply of mistresses, in the establishment 
of a sort of Normal class at Fokur. He describes what has been done 
as follows: — 

« The reputed sanctity of Pokur attracts many young widows to 
pass tbeir days there in dreamy indolence, or in the discharge o 1 ^ servile _ 
offices for the many votaries who crowd there to perform their ablutions., 
Tho invitation to them to qualify for higher duties has been accepted 
with an alacrity that shows how gratifying is the prospect of indepen¬ 
dent means and a useful career. My acknowledgments are due to 
Pundit Shco Narain for the tact aud judgment he has displayed in 
conducting this delicate matter to its present stage ; and 1 have not 
the smallest doubt that through his agency all the uneasiness the 
novelty of the measure may have excited will quickly vanish, and that 
we shall soon have a nourishing institution for the training of school 
mistresses. The widows 1 class-contains at present 10 young women 
from respectable families, aud the girls 1 , 25 pupils, of whom 20 were 
examined by me—4 only being capable of reading and explaining 
passages; the rest showing little more than a knowledge of lu 
alphabet. At Bhanwata the Girls’ School numbers 16 pupils—many oi 
p.s very iuteresting and sprightly children. They were examined 
by mein the presence of their parents, who displayed a lively interest 
ui their progress, and appeared to be satisfied with the arrangements for 
their instruction. Several of the children read with remarkably clcai 
pronunciation, and all preferred sewing materials to toys, as reward 
for their progress. 11 


103. Kumaon and Gurhwal Circle. —The following is Majo 
Smyths account of what ha 3 been done for female education ir 
GurJuvalj and the experiment is being carefully couducted, The mean 


at the InspectorV command are Rs. 85 per mensem, which I applied 
for during the year, and which is now a sanctioned expenditure. 
Major Smyth says : — 


“ 104. There are at present 10 of these in Gurhwal, some of them 
very promising. I have inspected them all during the last three 
mouths. About 120 girls are receiving instruction. No great progress 
lias been made, but about 12 can read and write. Two of these 
schools at Srinugur (one for the higher castes, the other for lower 
classes, Doomries, &c.) I have made over to the Gurliwal Mission* I 
am now opening a female school among the Milum Bhootiahs, and 
have engaged a pundit on Its. 8 a month, and another man, a Bhootiali, 
on Its. 3—the latter to teach the girls needle-work and knitting. I 
hope to see this school in June, wheu I will report separately on it. 
1 also hope to open a female school among the Byanse Bhootiahs, 
nud have engaged the most influential man Byanse to teach them.” 

105. The progress of female education in these provinces has, 
upon the whole, been satisfactory, except in the 1st Circle, where a 
I dling off has occurred which the officer in charge does not account for. 
The order of the Government of India, F. D. (Resolution No. 861, 
7th June 1866), prohibiting further direct expenditure upon girls’ 
schools has prevented my increasing the estimates under this head, aud 
consequently I did not expect to be able to report a large increase; 
and, as remarked by the Inspector of the 2nd Circle, many schools, 
experimentally opened with a view of being afterwards placed on the 
ula ‘ list, have been closed. Local support cannot as yet be expected 
u*om Natives in such a matter; they are only just becoming alive to the 
fact that there are and can be schools, audit will take some time yet 
thojn to regard them as a necessity. 


“ (5) Normal Schools. 


“ 111. During the past year 88 students obtained sanads —19 of 
hrit grade; second, 23; and third, 46. 


“ At present there are 90 studying in the school, of whom 38 are 
Ius sab nans, 52 Hindoos. Since June, 14 have been struck off the 
lolls 3 from sickness, 11 from idleness or general unfitness. 

“112. Tn the general management of the school, the head 
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116. The Inspector’s general remarks are as follows:— 

“ The Agra Normal School.— This is the first year of several im¬ 
portant changes :—the entrance and dismissal of half the pupils every t>, 
instead of every 12, mouths; the appointment of a new head master; 
with several other reforms which, leading to a state of transition from 
new to old methods, affect for a while the proficiency of a school. 

“117. The results of my examination for sanads in December 
last, though better than that in June previous, was still low. Only 
r;i<i first Tahsili sanad could be given, and 30 out of 58 got nc^ sanads, 
but only certificates. The chief subjects of failure were not only in 
Urdu, English, Algebra, and Geometry, but also in the simpler 
exercises of correct Writing from dictation, in Arithmetic, and in the 
written explanations of the meaning and contents of parts of their 
Class-books. A rather interesting examination of thir ability to 
teach showed results not always favorable to those whe had been 
teachers before, nor even to those whose knowledge of the subject 
was best, but to a natural aptitude or pedantic spirit.” 

“118. Normal Schools in Ajmere, Almoraii, and Etawah. -• 
The Normal class at Ajmere seems to have been rendered somewhat 
unnecessary by the possibility of getting teachers from Agra, recently 
manifested. The class contained 14 youths, some of whom lived cn 
the school premises. Mr. Goulding is of opinion that it will still be 
useful for the supply of pupil-teachers.” 


119. Of the Almorau School, Major Smytli says :—“ This is 
not. (and has always been) in a very satisfactory state, and deservedly 
popular, and this reflects great credit on the teacher, Nunuoo Mui, 
The expenditure on this school admits of the maintenance of only ■!< 
pupil-teachers, at Rs. 4; but the Inspector hopes to add to his 
resources by the transference of a sum now spent at Srinugur, without 
direct appeal to the Government. 

120. The Normal classes hold in Etawah Scbool have relieved 
the Agra Scbool of many students from Bundelkhnud. There wore 41 
in all, of whom 11 came from Etawah, 9 from Humeerpore, 15 from 
Jhnusie, and C from Jaloun. 


121.- The Female Normal Schools at Agra and Futtehporc are 
doing their work quietly and well iu the opinion of the Inspectors. 

J23. Of that in the 3rd Circle, Mr. Griffith says :—“ The Iltth 
experimental Normal school for women established last year in tie 
< uttehpore district is going on satisfactorily'. This year two teacher' 
lone been employed from this institution. Measures have been taken 
to remove it to Benares, with a view to extend its operations.” 
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SECTION IV. 


Private schools under inspection. 
124. Summary. 


Description. 

No. 

No, on 
Dolls. 

Average 
daily at¬ 
tendance. 

Expense. 

Imperial. 

Local. 

College*. ... 1 

Schools, Higher Class ... J 
Ditto, Mid-tV Ditto 

Diluo, Lower (Aided) ... 
jL)ii o. Ditto (Unaided) ... 
Female Schools ... 

Normal Ditto ... 

Total 

4 

121 

47 

5,071 

G8 

o 

1,275 

11,456 

3,209 

58,168 

2,239 

87 

1,100 

9,534 

2,574 

51,391 

1,922 

77 

Rs. A. P. 
18,455 4 0 

85,548 0 7 
14,883 0 0 
1,142 4 2 
14,465 0 0 
2,475 O O 

Rs. A. P. 
43,852 11 5 

92,714 11 4 
16,012 5 11 
2,38,848 S 9 
18,119 15 3 
6,658 3 10 

5,313 

76,491 

66,598 

1,36,068 8 9 

4,16,206 8 6 


In 1865-66 the expenditure on schools under this section was— 
Imperial, Rs. 1,26,628-11-2; Local, Rs. 5,07,85041-11. 


126. With reference to the general condition of these schools, 
I quote the following from my letter No. 210, dated 25th April 1867, 
which recommended the renewal of the grants “ All the schools, with 
one exception, have been examined during the year by the Inspectors 
or Assistant Inspectors, and I have- myself inspected schools where 
a particular enquiry into progress or management seemed necessary ; 
and among such cases I may mention the American Methodist 
Episcopalian Mission schools at Shahjehanpore and the American 
Presbyterian Mission school at Mynpoori, the grants to which were 
' oil norarily curtailed or suspended. The Inspectors Reports on which 
this kind of action was taken were objected to as unfair by the 
managing bodies; but I have satisfied myself that the state of these 
schools was beyond all question deserving of condemnation, and the 
measures taken have already produced good results. I am happy to 
sa 7 that, during the year now passed, (186C-G7) the state of the aided 
schools has been almost universally one of sound progress and* im¬ 
provement. The only exceptions to this arc some of the American 
Me'. idist Episcopalian Mission schools in Moradabad and Bijnour.” 

1~7. There are three institutions only among them which send 
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10 candidates, 7 passed, of whom 1 was iu the first division, 3 in 
the second, and ‘Z in the third. 


131. The allotment 


SECTION V. 
Scholarships. 
of 


Agra College 
Bareilly Ditto ... 
Benares Ditto ... 

Ditto, Sanskrit and Anglo- 
Sanskrit Department... 

Ajmere School .. 

Etawah Ditto 
Aided Colleges 
Special Prizes 

Total 


18G6. 

1867. 

1,788 

3,264 

3,564 

2,568 

4,512 

5,532 

2,664 

2,616 

1,368 

1,212 

480 

528 

1,008 

624 

151 

200 

15,535 

16,553 


scholarships for 1867 was sanctioned 
to the extent noted in 
the margin—a column 
showing last year's figures 
being inserted for com¬ 
parison. This allotment 
of scholarships is an ex¬ 
pressive index of the re¬ 
lative t.uit.ional strength 
and popularity of the in¬ 
stitutions under examin¬ 
ation—the awards being 
made solely and entirely 
on the percentage of 
marks gained in an ex¬ 
amination simultaneous¬ 
ly conducted, without respect of college ; —that is to say, a boy at 
Ajmcre who gains 50 per cent, of the marks is entitled to the same 
scholarship as a boy at Benares in the same class, who gains the same 
percentage. From the above schedule it will be remarked that the 
success of the Agra College during 18p6 (scholarships for 1867 repre¬ 
sent work done in 1866) is far beyond what it was in 1865. Bareilly 
College shows a falling off, and Ajmere likewise. 

132. The amount recommended for disbursement in the form of 

scholarships of lls. 3 to 
students from Tahsili 
schools who pursue tlieir 
studies at one of the col¬ 
leges is Its. 4,64-1- for the 
year 1867, as per mar¬ 
ginal statement, which 
also shows the corres¬ 
ponding allotment iu 
1866. This, added to the 
total of the marginal 
exhibit in the preceding 
paragraph, makes the total scholarship assignment in 1867, Rs. 21,197. 

’33. In allotting scholarships to the students of the colleges, 
the only guide is the result of the Calcutta University and the Depart ¬ 
mental Examinations. The Syndicate of the Calcutta University 
nts who gain over 30 per cent, of the full marks. I have 
ne higher average of 35 per cent, as qualifying for a pass iu 
pertinent examinations; that is, as qualifying to hold, or eon* 
a scholarship. The following extract from my letter 
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No. 1805, dated ISth February 1887, to your address, is inserted here 
as expiratory of the general system of award under this head. 

“ 184. The allotment of scholarships to students in the upper 
institutions is determined solely by merit, after a paper examination, 
held yearly in December, to conduct which a Board of Examiners is 
appointed by His Honor. This Board consists of examiners in English, 
iu Mathematics, in History, Geography, and Moral Philosophy, and 
in Oriental tongues, according to the course of study prescribed by 
the Calcutta University. This examination is uniform for all the 
col 1 ges and collegiate schools, and a report, with lists of marks, 
Arc., is submitted to me by each examiner; and these lists form the 
basis of allotments of scholarships for the year succeeding that under 
report. It Will thus be seen that the comparative progress of the 
schools is easily ascertained, according to one definite standard of 
excellence, viz., that prescribed by the Calcutta University in its selec¬ 
tion of subjects ; and inasmuch as the allotment of scholarships is 
made solely with reference to the marks gained, no matter where the 
student is studying, it follows that the amount given to each institution 
as a whole is in some sort an index to the comparative success of its 
tuition. 


a 135. In the allotment of scholarships for last year (18GG), no 
single student received a scholarship who had not gained upwards of 
10 per cent, on the total in all subjects, and decided failure in any 
one subject caused the rejection of the claims of students otherwise 
distinguished.” 


SECTION VI. 

Employment of Students. 

187. The following schedule is an analysis of the amalgamated 
statement prepared in your office of persons employed for the first 
time in 1866 by the Government of the North-Western Provinces, as 
concerns Natives only:— 









































138. I remark upon this as follows » 

(1.) Of the 130 Natives employed, 92 are Hindu and 38 Mu &- 
sulmait —r, e?., 70 per cent. Hindu to 80 per cent. Idussvt- 
man nearly. Mr. Plowden's report on the census of 
18G5 gives l-7th only as the proportion of the Maho- 
medau population of the North-Western Provinces. 
The inference is that, in proportion to their numbers, 
twice as many Mahomedans as Hindus entered the 
service of the Government in 1866. 

(2.) In 1866, of 130 Natives employed, rather more than CG pev 
cent, were educated at Government or Aided schools ; in 
1865, of 102 Natives employed, about 42 per cent, only 
were so educated : I have, therefore, to record what 
I cannot but consider an improvement in the distribution 
of patronage. Nevertheless, the fact that 77 per cent, 
of the Natives appointed in the Revenue Department were', 
privately educated —in other words, that the preference 
has been given in that department to Natives educated pri¬ 
vately —calls for explanation, and should, I am of opinion, 
be noticed as unfavorably contrasting with the practice 
found possible in other branches of the service.'* * 


SECTION VII. 


The Study of English. 


139. My remarks under this section should, I conceive, be con¬ 
fined to a report as tc 

how far the study ol 
English has progressed 
during the year. This 
must, for some time U 
come, be estimated 
chieiiv by the number 
of schools and scholars, 
and, as to standard of 
attainment, by the number of persons who pass the Entrance Examin 
tioii of the Calcutta University, The annexed table- gives these 
numbers with^ all possible correctness, as far as the Government schools 
and Aided Private and Anglo-Vernacular schools, are concerned. 



No. of 

No. of Students 

1 

No. who Matri¬ 


Schools. 

of Engl iah. 

culated, C. U. 

1865-66 ... 

122 

0,757 

34 

1866*67 

181 

.13,355 

35 


* p'CO wtUing the above I have been addressed by the Sadder Board of Revenue < 2 *th Mr ) on ihl 
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SECTION VIII. 




Books. 

141. The following is a list of the books sanctioned fo, 
printing and purchase in the year,— viz., 1,37,702 copies, at a cost, 
of Ks. 17,011 only 


No. 


Name op Book. 


Number of 
Copies. 


Cost. 


t . 


1 Ainah TarikhNuma (Part I.) 

2 | First Geography 

3 | Mup of Cawnpore District 

4 1 11 Do. of Etawah Do. 

5 | Risalah Qawaid Farsai,.. 

G History of Hindustan,.. 

7 | Jtaisnlah Qawaid-i-Urdu (Part IV.) 

8 | Vidyankoor 

9 Sufurtool Musadur 

10 Kshaitra Chundrika (Part I.) 

11 | Quissah Soorujporo (Part II.) 

12 28 Pictures of Animals, each 

13 1 Grade Lesson Book (Part I.) 

11 Do. Do. (Part II.) 

10 Do. Do. (Part III.) 

J 0 Ifubadi-ul-Hisab (Part IV.) 

i7 Map of India 

IS , Muntttkhibttt-i-CJrdn (Part III.) ... 

19 Headings in English Poetry (Lst Scries) 

20 i Gunit Prokoah (Part I.) 

21 Nat i jah Tahrir Uk la id us (Part I.)... 

32 Do. Do. (Part II.) .. 

23 ' Gooly Nama 

2i Qawuid Zaban Angrezi 

25 ; fitojpHtoeh ... 

20 Minhaj-ut-Talim 

27 History of llohilkhtmd, in Urdu ... 

28 Itihas Timur Nasak (Part I.) 

| Cliota Bliogol Hastamaluk 

GO Gyun Chalisi 

31 Soorajporc-ki-Kahani ... 

32 ! Chota Jam Julian Numa 

* 3 English Primer 

04 Bhtishn Chandroday 

05 Rignluh Gai Chongun Angrezi 

30 Akhluq-i-Na. ri, ill PorsiftU 

low r. Rudimentary English Grammar 
3H ' ICi-ulttii l i Urdu (Part 1.) ... 

Jib J Joogrutiu Alum (Poft 1.) 

40 History of Ilinduatap (Part I.) 

!1 Hitopdo&h ... , ti 

12 | Political Economy 

13 Troutis* ojj Farming ... 




5,000 

Its. 

1,192 

A. 

15 

P. 

0 

500 

40 

5 

0 

500 

119 

5 

G 

500 

132 

12 

3 

6,000 

1,220 

9 

9 

2,000 

523 

9 

7 

1,000 

325 

12 

o 

10,000 

1,219 

13 

9 

5,000 

334 

3 

9 

10,000 

502 12 

9 

1,000 

56 

8 

0 

1,000 

467 

4 

0 

2,000 

375 

0 

0 

2,000 

583 

5 

4 

1,000 

291 

10 

S 

5,000 

491 

4 

0 

500 

51 

0 

0 

2,000 

141 

5 

0 

2,000 

109 

3 

9 

10,000 

1,220 10 

0 

363 

113 

7 

0 

273 

31 

2 

0 

2,000 

288 13 

0 

100 

225 

0 

0 

100 

180 

0 

0 

1,000 

250 

0 

0 

1,000 

312 

8 

0 

10,000 

1,868 

2 

1 

5,000 

374 14 

4 

5,000 

92 

4 

7 

1,000 

52 

G 

2 

3,000 

337 

0 

0 

20,000 

627 

8 

8 

5,000 

833 

5 

4 

500 

127 

9 

0 

100 

102 

0 

0 

5,000 

873 

4 

G 

6,000 

23 t 

6 

0 

2,000 

193 

1 

8 

$ 

3,000 

800 

0 

2,000 

185 

0 

4 

133 

' 299 

4 

0 

133 

192 

8 

0 

J.37,702~ 

17,011 0 11 






















342. Book sales by the Curator, Dr. Walker, through indents 
made by the Inspection Department, are registered below:— 


1,02,600 copies, value Its. 23,170-9-1. 

The corresponding table for 1865-66 gave the number ot 
copies as 1,97,230, and the value as Rs. 27,782 odd. This year the 
sales extended over eleven months only. It is curious to remark 
as regards the general transactions of the depot, that Rs. 01,183 
odd is the total of sales effected in 1866-67, according to Dr. Walkerv 
Report, while for the twelve months of 1865-66 the transactions 
amounted to 11s. 57,196 odd only. 

Conclusion. 

143. I feci justified, after a careful review of events and facts, in 
regarding the year under review as not only one of progress, but 
of preparation for considerable future advancements, amoug the 
upper institutions, the success of the Benares College and the 
Ajtnorc Collegiate School, standing as it were on the extremes in 
point of intellectual and social advancement of the provinces, is most 
satisfactory. Middle class schools, which have been created by the 
desire of learning English generally expressed, have been well attended, 
aucl show signs of being permanently useful, especially at .Wr 
stations, where they will in future assume the status and character ot 
ssilluh schools. Schools of the lower class have maintained tin. ir 
influence, and there is no falling-off in attendance, or any dimiuuti m in 
vigor. Female schools have done well upon the whole, and present an 
encouraging prospect of creating positive good, however small may he 
the area to which financial considerations necessarily restrict them. 
And lastly, the hope of creating more local, and personal interest 
in the schools generally has dawned in the establishment ot a system 
of District Committees. 


EXTRACTS FUOM THE REPORT OP TIIE DIRECTOR OP PUBLIC iNSTIiL'i I ION 
IN THE PUNJAB AND ITS DEPENDENCIES, 1866-67. 

2. The total expenditure on education for the year 1800-17 
has been Rs. 5,62,656, which is high, compared 
r , naitaro from impomi Rg. 4,48,070 during the previous yui : 

but shows that nearly Rs. 30,000 less than the 
Budget grant, were spent, which saving lapsed as usual to Government. 
Two-thirds of this saving occurred in the grant-in aid assignment, and 
the. remainder on salaries of fixed appointments while vacant. Th# 
former arose chiefly from grants due to the Henry .l.awronec 
Memorial Asylum not having leen drawn during 1866-67, un account 
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of uncertainty as to the amounts that could be claimed by that institu¬ 
tion, as the point which was referred to Government was not finally 
decided till quite towards the close of the year. 


7. The distribution of the actual expenditure on education 
during 1866-67, under the three main heads 
prescribed by the Supreme Government is 
shown below 


General distribution of Ex¬ 
penditure. 


m . 

Expenditure. 

Charged. 

From Imperial 

Revenue. 

From Local Funds. 

Direction and its Subsidiary Charges .. 

1,23,068 

.. M 

Inspection and Ditto .* 

66,051 

11,413 

Instruction 

3,72,635 

2,73,434 

Total 

5,62,654 

2,81,847 (A) 


A. B.—(6)=2,50,8 -+ K1 from Educational ccs»+34,010+24 irora other sources. 


It the above charges for direction, Rs. 58,518 were spent on 
j'mbh.vung and purchasing books for the Book Depot, which re-paid 
~v -Ih.ciOO into the Lahore Treasury, and Rs. 16,368 in patronage of 
Literature, instead of some Rs. 5,000 only as in the previous year • 
so that the charges more strictly belonging to direction have been only 
La. 48,18:1 as compared with Rs. 51,28‘J—5,000=R S . 46 280 during 


ft - Th « comparative abstract of the general and finanrLl 

JilMtruct of OoniTiil kiiJ fj » appended in the usual ‘ 

•mucin l Statistics. 


form. 1 
nacular 


i 1 V 

have not included indigenous Ver- 

’ta!istics ri-.-y--.ling them has oniy^been'Vade for^he f f 00 S w:t 
during i866-67, and I have not much confident h tho l " nC 


tho statistics obtained. 


accuracy 
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p, Tiie general result shows a decrease in the whole number 
of schools connected with Government during 
Decrease of Schools and Scko- t j ie year 0 f 133 ; but the decline in the 

number of scholars is only 30, while the 
daily average of attendance has positively improved by 2,47:3. lho 
decrease of schools occurs chiefly among Government village schools 
both for males and females, and among aided female schools. 

10. The aggregate expenditure from all sources continues to show 

a marked increase of Rs. 82/293 beyond 
Detailed distribution of expen- that of the previous year. The increase 

and decrease of cost in various kinds of 
schools will be observed at a glance from the table, and will be duly 
noticed hereafter, when I enter into details regarding each kind of 
schools. It is here only necessary to explain that the enhanced expen¬ 
diture of Rs. 23,559 on general establishments, arises mainly from the 
larger amounts spent on patronage of literature and on purchase of 
books, &c., for the Government Central Book Depot, to which, reference 
has boon already made in para. 7. It should be observed also, 1-hat 
Rs. 21,(102 more than in the previous year have been laid out on educa¬ 
tional buildings. Out of the aggregate expenditure of Rs. 9,49,053, 
the Imperial Revenue supplied Rs. 5,62,647, and the Educational 
Cess Fund Rs. 2,50,810, leaving Rs. 1,35,601 to represent the amount 
spent from purely private sources and other local funds ? of the last 
named sum Rs. 1,01,567, went to support the several aided institutions, 
and Rs. 34,034 towards the expenses of those under the direct manage¬ 
ment of Government. In the previous year ot 1865-66, the amount 
noted as raised from private sources and other local funds was some ¬ 
what higher, viz ., Rs. 151,204; of which Rs. 1 , 18,781 were spent on 
aided, and Rs. 32,423 on Government institutions. It will thus be 
seen that the decrease of income and expenditure from private sources 
during 1866-67 happens only among aided institutions to the extent 
of R;/l7,214. it will be satisfactory to Government to know that 
ibis decrease too is absolutely nominal, and arises solely from (be 
accounts of the Henry Lawrence Memorial Asylum at Murree not 
having been received in time for incorporation in the annual statistics. 
(For the reason of this, see concluding clause of para. 2). The average 
income and,expenditure of that Asylum may be set down at about 
Rs. 30,000. 


] 1 . The annual cost of education per head in Government College 
still remains, I regret to say, exceptionally 
evt -if Wocatum in different w h in fact somewhat more than last yea,. 

c,!K &*. inis is owing to the difnciuty ot inducing 

matriculated students to enter, and of keep- 
in*; 1 hem at college after they have entered, without liberal scholarships 
t . / Rich they cau support themselves and families during the four 
;. ■•■of 'liege study. The final orders of the Supreme Government 
on tho subject of college scholarships only allow of one-third of the 
11 i mb r of students actually attending Punjab colleges rooiovirm mdi 
Government fleh danhips. In the aided college, too, it will bo soon 
that (In.* annual cost of education per head has nearly do hi,.<1 tb, 
still far below that of the Government colleges. ’ mou ° 
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12 . There is scarcely any variation in the cost of education at 

Schools for general Education. <>ols of all ‘classes, while 

among aided schools the trades have fallen 
somewhat; vis., in superior ones from Rs. 33 nearly to Rs. 27-12; 
and In middle class ones from Rs. 24-6-2 to Rs. 14-3-11. For- the 
causes of the difference of cost of education iu the corresponding 
classes of Government and aided schools, reference may be made to 
paras. 11 and 13 of my last Annual Report for 1865-G6. 

13. The cost of education in Normal schools has, I am sorry 
to observe, increased; viz., from Rs. 11G iu 
Government institutions to Rs. 149, and 

from Rs. 62 to Rs. 114 in private institutions; at tho former institutions 
the increase is caused by the reduced average attendance of students 
luring the year, and in the latter by the greatly enhanced amount of 
expenditure, although that is spread over a higher average of attendance. 

14. The following statement shows the collection of fees for 

Feeg> the past five years, and a steady though 

moderate increase in the amount levied at 
xillah and town schools will be observed:— 


Normal Schools. 


Pees levied at 

1862-G3. 

1803-04. 

1804-65. 

1866-00. 

j 1800-07. 

Government Colleges ... . 

... 

43 

412 

632 

600 

Government Zillah Schools 

4,690 

7,2p7 

10,182 

11,26-1 

11,036 

Government Town Schools 

1,093 

1,233 

1,273 

1,330 

1,611 

Government Village Schools ... 

• 3,030 

8,097 

4,089 

3,782 

3,736 

Total 

9,419 

12,639 

15,949 

16,908 

i j 
i s ! 

I 5 1 


♦Sections II and III.— Government Colleges. 

si itcment of Attendance, &«., 15. The tabular statement of attorn 

4 Government Colleges. dance, &e., at Government Colleges is as 

follows:— 


- 

Geitehal Education. 


Lahore. • 

Delhi, 

No, of Institutions. 



•’* .. *. 

1 

1 

No. on the Rolls duviug 1866-07 .. 

12 

19 

A veroge daily attendance e „ 

,M ••• i |B O# 

10 

10 

Totur, ExrBNi,iTcu B J Fr ° m 1,npcr!al Rovonuo . 

18,2-14 

19,311. 

(Prom Local Funds „♦ . 

214 

382 

-- 

_ . 

_ 



































1G. The prescribed statement of the results of the Calcutta T7ni- 
Statemcnt of annual results verity Examination for all educational in- 
of University Examination. stitutious in tllG Punjab IS SUbjOIUGCI ; 


Years. 

First Arts Examination. 

Entrance Examination. 

No. of Candidates. 

Passed 

No. of Candidates. 

Passed 

> s . 

C HH cn 
O-M 
« .2 
<y ‘,p 

fe « * 

From Pri¬ 

vate Insti¬ 
tutions. 

From Gov¬ 

ernment In¬ 
stitutions, j 

£i | 

B l.s 
g « b 

1801-02 . 

... 

... 

... 

10 

(a) 4 

i 

1802-03 . 

... 

... 

... 

12 

7 

i 

1803-64 . 

... 

... 

... 

35 

(a) 15 

10 

18C1-C5 . 

... 

... 

... 

*3 

(b) 15 

10 

1805-G6 . 

20 

6 

5 

75 

M 15 

8 

1860-07 . 

17 

4 


81 

18 

A 


Details of above results 17. I give details of the above results for 
r 1806-67. the year under review as usual 

First Arts Examination , December 18G6. 


Names of Institutions. 

NTo. of Candidates. 

Passed in 

Failed in 

1st Division. 

2nd Division. 

3rd Division. 

English. 

2ndLangTiage. 

History. 

Mathematics. 

6 ^ 
a-a 

* § 
lit 
m 

S 2 

Government College, Lahore 

6 


i 


2 

i 

1 

5 

1 

Ditto Delhi ... 

7# 

... 

i 

2 

... 

... 

2 

2 

... 

C< ll«‘go Department, American Pres¬ 










byterian Mission School, Lahore. 

4 

M* 


... 

3 

2 

2 

•1. 

2 

Totae 

17 

m 

r? 

2 

5 

3 

5 

.11 

3 


(c) Including 1 schoolmaster, (l) Including 2 schoolmasters. 


* One absoul. 
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Entrance Examination, December 18C6. 


- -i------ 

s 

Passed in 

Failed in 

Names op Institutions. 

1 

§ 

0 

Cm 

O 

g 

1st Division. 

2nd Division. 

a 

0 

-M- 

( OQ 

s 

CO 

English. 

O) 

to 

1 

8 

£ 

6 

O 

CT 

r cS 

3* 

KS*! 

0 

4-> ?3 
no 

0> 

:a 

9 

0 

rtf 

3 

Government Zillah Schools . 

Delhi . ... 

17 


5 

1 

10 


5 

6 

Lahore ... .. 

15 

1 

2 

1 

6 


4 

10 

Umritsur .. 

4 

... 

2 

2 



... 

. . • 

Goojei*at . 

6 

... 

1 

* »• 

5 


3 

3 

GoojramvaHa . 

3 

... 

... 

• • 1 

2 

... 

2 

2 

Mooltan . 

3 

I 

2 

... 

... 


... 


Private Aided Schools , 

St. Stephen's College, Delhi . 

/ 

7 


1 


6 

2 

1 

3 

J.nlluudiu’Mission School ... # 

5 


... 

... 

5 

... 

... 

4 

Lahore Ditto . 

6 


I 

... 

5 

... 

4 

1 

Ururitsur • Ditto . 

4 


1 

.. 1 

3 

... 

... 

2 

Umballa Ditto . 

3 


. •. 


3 

... 

3 

3 

University School, Lahore . 

2 


... 

... 

' 2 

... 

! 2 

2 

Bj shop’s School. Simla . 

4* 


1 

... 


... 

1 j 

2 

Teachers .• 

2 


... 

... 

1 

Slot 1 

llOWJ 


Total 

81 

2 

16 

4 

47 

2 

ok 

| it 


18. At the Calcutta (Tniversity Examinations for Entrance and 

.v.v tfute introduced at Art ! of L ] ec f mbei ' last - a new rule c mo 

11- cv iii.ttt University Ex- ll } . lorce . b J r whicli successful candidates were i 
:iuv.natu;us ftw^iiii-ir.ipeaud divided into three instead of two tli\ i^ions; at 
loast one-half of the maxiraun of mar! « I cm4 
uihi..itO u’ two ivicious, iccjuired tor .‘i place in the first divinion, two- 
_ .... ftfths for the second, and one-third for the third. 







# One absent, 


25 
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Tli ; rule insisting on each successful candidate gaining at least < }c- 
11 1 ircl of tiro maximum in eacli of tire two languages at both examin¬ 
ations, of one-third in Mathematics for First Arts, and of one-fourth in 
all other subjects for both examinations is still strictly observed. 

19. Of 7 candidates from the Punjab for the First Arts Exarnin- 

p .... „<• First ation, only 2 passed in the second, and 2 in the 

K.v.iiuinMion ill Arts held, third division. This is rather below the average, 

i a -ember 1866 . about 1 in 3 out of all the candidates who 

appeared at that examination proved successful. The Delhi Cover - 
jiK-nt College, however, did very well, passing 3 out of 7, although 1 oi 
the latter number was absent from sickness at the time of examination. 
The chief faflures, it will be seen, were in Mathematics no less than 
11. English and History each added a more to the iailuves, and Mental 
and Moral Science also, and the second language, i. e., Arabic, 
3 each. 

20. There were 81 candidates for Matriculation, but only 22 
passed; viz., 2 in the first, 1C in the second, 
and 4 in the third division. As on an average 
of the whole of the candidates who appeared 
at this examination, nearly one-hall were suc- 
regards Punjab scholars must be considered 


Bflview of results of En- 
tr.meu Examination of the 
University held 
Decciu I f 1866 . 


as 


cosyful, the result — ---, , , , 

decidedly unsatisfactory. The Delhi and Lahore zillah schools, m 
connection with the Government colleges at those places, passed G and 
4 i spcctivoly ; Uxnritsur the whole 4 that it scut up, and Mooltau 3 
1 of whom was iu the first division. The Goojerat Zdlah School, with 
the 3 Mission Schools at Delhi, Lahore and Umritsur, and the Bishop s 
School at Jutogh, each passed 1. The chief failures were in English 
and Mathematics; viz., 47 in the former, and 41 in the latter; while 


in 

on 


U XT Lei L'LlClIIillL 1 VyO y ~ - 7 , ' J -j 

Geography there were 25, and in the second language, i. c., Urdu, 


lv 2. 


Lahore Government College. 


L:ihorO Government Col¬ 
lide $ its EdUcuiiunal Stftif. 


Principal, —G. W. Leitner, M. A., PH. D. 
Professor of Mathematics, —W. H. Crank. 
Assistant Professor of Arabic ,—Moulavi Alam- 
dar Hosen. 


2] During the year under review Dr. Leitner, the Principal, was 
i>r. jniHuor, n.o deputed, at the instance of the Bengal Aaw 


VillH lifjlv in (. iillcg * 

jvurlt i‘ » »bout two months. 


Society, to prosecute some philological eticmines 
into the languages spoken on the Northern 
borders of Cashmere. 

The number of students is still 12, classified as follows :_first, 

year 5 ; second 4 : third 1 ; and fourth year 2. 
The average daily attendance throughout the 
year has been 1.0, and the annual co-t of 
, duc;d ion per head has Allen from Its. 2,351 to Its. ] ,846. 


23. 


fU attendance, dasaificn 

tiom 


miSTfty. 
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The filial* school maintains a status creditable to Messrs. 

Beddy and Thompson, the head and second mr ^ 
nnd ters, whose services are still employed to a large 
extent iu the college. The number of scholars 
on the I’olls has increased from 120 to 150, and the upper classes are 
well filled, there being 14 in the first, 10 in the second, 13 in the 
third, and 19 in the fourth. Forty-seven boys have been promoted 
into these four upper classes during the year. The numbers on the . cgi j- 
tersof the branch schools have declined from 566 to 488, principally, 
I believe, owing to other schools of the same stamp being started, 
by one or more bodies of European and Native gentlemen who 
have formed or are forming what is called the Lahore University, 
or Anjnman , or society for diffusing useful knowledge. 


Delhi Government College. 


Delhi Government Col¬ 
lege; it?} Educational Stuff. 


Principal, — E. Willmot, b. a. 

Professor , —- Vacant. 

Assistant Professor of Arabic, —-Moulavi-Zia-ud- 
deeu. 


27. Tlie number of students in the Delhi College at the close 

of the year has fallen from 24 to 19, who are 
Delhi College; atten- c ] a8S jf iec i thus,—first, vear 6; second 8; third 

3, and fourth year 2. The average daily at- 
tendance has been 16. Owing to this decline in attendance, the annual 
cost of education per head lias risen from Rs. 732 to Rs. 1,231. 

28. The zillah school flourishes as steadily as ever, containing 

no less than 421 boys, of whom as many as 
i antl 269 are in the 6 upper classes. The Just 

contains 31 ; second 28; third 29, and fourth 37. 
The branch schools are also admirably fulfilling their purpose of giving 
elementary instruction, and relieving the zillah school of the hurnbie 
task of teaching little boys their A, B, C. They contain 858 scholars, 
and some of them teach up to the seventh class. Towards the <4 
of the year, arrangements were made for the further extension nnd 
improvement of these schools by means of the grant-in-aid syst in. 

on 
<'» 


Both of tlie colleges have suffered for want of a sufficient 
number of scholarships for the Students. The 
Supreme Government has ruled that Govern¬ 
ment scholarships shall only lie given (at the 
rates allowed in Bengal, viz., Us. 27 to 32 per 
, mensem for senior scholars who have passed the 
J irst Arts Examination, aud Rs. 10 to 15 per mensem for junior- wh i 
" ' * c \" - Oyti’iculated) to one-third of the number of students aci.ua"v 
attending l unjab colleges. The mass of our students are poor, ami 
Pin - cm r at an early age with family expenses. They Jmvn no diffindly 
v. ith i ieu general attainments and knowledge of English iu finding 
t lupl ’i nicnt, so that scarcely any but those who gain the iV>- Govern- 


Want- of ft sufficient ntitn- 
Lor of Government Scholar¬ 
ships the first great draw- 
]ui«*lc to the success of the 
i Lv. -.-ni incut College*. 
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mcnt scholarships offered will continue their studios in college I 
have already pointed out in several communications to Government 
that the Punjab colleges are placed in an infinitely worse position in 
respect of scholarships than those in other presidencies, and I refrain 
from entering further into the subject here. The only remedy left is 
to raise funds for giving private scholarships in the colleges : but as 
an appeal lately made throughout the Punjab at the Hon’ble the Lieu- 
tenaut Governor’s suggestion met with no encouraging response, it is 
difficult to see how the requisite funds are to be procured j but I hope 
to raise them somehow. 




30. The other drawback to the success of the Government colleges 
av ,nt of a Becond Euro- the Punjab is the want of a second European 
pc:* i Piofcwor, the other Professor in each. The appointments were 

ET SSSfjXff* c °" esC5 T? S'* 7 taiU,h - 

Colleges. ctl and half years ago, but they have not 

yet been finally sanctioned. The last orders on 
the subject received from the Supreme Government ruled that the 
appointment of a second European Professor could not be made until 
. here were four college classes. Since January last four classes have 
c.xisteil in each college; and although the number of students in some 
of the classes is small, yet each class, however small, requires separate 
tuition by European Professors, in from four to six distinct subjects of 
stuny It is clearly impossible that the work of each college can be 
none by the Principal and only one European Professor, 

31. In both colleges, and the zillah schools attached to them 

.Sports ami games at both ? eS +f and at, , lletic S P orts ° c 4>7 a 

an.'gr,. g° 0(l deal of attention during the cold season; 

and much crecbt is due as before to Mr. 
} hompson at Lahore, and Mr. Doran at Delhi, for the trouble thev take 
to keep up a spirit of emulation in manly exercises among their schol .rs ' 

32. The Societies for Debating and Essay writing at the two 

Societies for Debating and C0 ' ,0 ff cs * re > I may say, practically at an end. 
£ >i.y writing at an end. ailc( doubt if college students will ever be 
• t n •• able to find time for anything more than ocea- 

"""*! J, f»y mi tl,at only in their tbird and fourth year, in 

8tadiM - M,il * f ‘“ «*y have passed their 

33. As no funds could be obtained for paying independent era- 

Hulfycurty EKaniinutions i Vf‘ V Un ^ er review the usual 
<., t'oUogoj). ball-yearly examinations of the colleges were 

necessarily conducted bv the p,.;„;, , 

Professors and myself, one subject being generallv »n , ’ pa s and 
but : -,s far as noLih^. a HiflfeJ,* a , llottcr * to each : 

The rear 
(i ovenru 
uccid^dl 
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SECTION IV. 



Government Schools. 

A. — Government Zillah Schools. 

36. The number of zillah schools continues at 2i, and the 
number of scholars has fallen slightly from 
Ziiiau Schools : General g 149 to 7 922 : but the daily average atten- 

dance is somewhat better than before, being 
6,753 instead of 6,610, and the number learning English is also a little 
higher, being 6,070 instead of 6,022. The proportion of Hindus to 
Mahomedans is almost unchanged, being 5,768 to 1,793. There is a 
healthy increase in the amount of fees levied, vis., Rs. 11,636, as 
compared with Its. 11,264 in the previous year. The annual cost of 
education per head has risen by a few annas only, being now a little 
over instead of a little under Rs. 23. 


37. It has been necessary at some places, through the insuf- 

ciosing Of Branches of of the Government assignment to 

HUiah schools for want of close 01ie or more of the branches of zillah 
fund*, and tlieir conversion, schools, or to convert them into aided schools, 
s'^ yossible ’ mtcAiclcd wherever local funds could be obtained towards 

their support. This has naturally produced a 
diminution in the attendance of these schools, which is likely to con¬ 
tinue. For our efforts are now r directed to the raising of local funds 
r:th a view to the conversion of as many branches as possibc into aided 
-schools, so that more of the Government assignment may be set free 
for improving the main zillah schools themselves. 

38, The interest taken by Local Committees of Public Instruc- 
himces of Local Com- tion in the zillah schools varies considerably at 

mstttu s of. Public Iiistruc- different places, from utter apathy to an intel¬ 
ligent and conscientious regard for their welfare. 


40. 


Additional funds for Zil- 
Mi School* applied for: 
Supieme Government ruled 
that as average coet of each 
School already exceeded 
IU d,003 per annum, addh 
tionul funds must be obtain¬ 
ed from fjjes or other local 
sources. 


have pointed out during the year the very large number. 

attending our zillah schools, and the ,vn 
low rate of education per head in compuri 
son with other presidencies, and have a kci 
for an increase of Rs. 2,000 per mensen 
to the Government assignment for thosi 
schools, in order to provide additional am 
more qualified masters, urgently required 6 
place many of these schools on an effieien 
footing. The Government assignment for Normal schools was fixe 
r " y a *i. 0r + ' f0 a S° 011 the above considerations, but they arc av 
i« f applicable to the question of the proper cos 

m zil.au schools. For it has been definitively ruled by the Supirui 
overunjcn.t, that at the average annual cost to Government, 

'01 in bengal i s R s , 3 , 000 , thnt s hdlbe the average limit c 
expenditure on each school of the kind in the Punjab 
1 ls already exceeded, the cost of improving th 
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aillah schools, and of establishing new ones (there are only 24 to 32 
districts, though one in each district is the limit fixed by the Secretary 
of State), must be defrayed from fees and other local sources. 

41. The Honorable the Lieutenant Governor accordingly ordered 
such moderate increase in the rate of fees to be 
,jA c V: Ci \ m K o£ /™ introduced as would effect these object:. The 
d''*cof uur.' ,u ' r,xuu ‘' a rate of fees has therefore been increased by 
one-half more everywhere, and in some cases if 
has been doubled. The new rate came into effect only at the close of 
the year, and will no doubt show a much larger collection of fees in 
my next Annual Report. But when less than Its. 12,000 have hitherto 
r been raised during the year in fees at these schools, it is hopeless to 
suppose that R . 24,000 extra cau be raised under the new rate during 
07 - 68 , which is the additional sum required to render the schools 
efficient. Much less can a still larger sum be expected from that source, 
sufficient to bear the cost of opening new schools, and bringing their 
number up to the full complement of one for each district. 


42. Under late Rules issued by the Honorable the Lieutenant 
Governor for the organization of Municipal Committees at all large 
towns in the Punjab, Educational officers have 
been appointed members, and the attention of 
those Committees has been expressly called to 
the provision of the Act, under which Municipal 
funds can be legitimately applied to Educa¬ 
tional among other objects. It has also beeu 
ruled by the Supreme Government lately, that 
gran^ from local funds of any kind whatever, so long as they are 
voluntarily made, are eligible for a corresponding grant-in-aid from 
Government. I look now, therefore, to the assistance we may obtain from 
Municipal funds, backed by an equivalent grant-in-aid from Govern¬ 
ment, to carry out the necessary measures involving extra expenditure 
lor the improvement and extension of zilllah schools. 


Trusts to assistance from 
Municipal Funds, backed 
by equivalent Qrauts-in-aid 
from Government to carry 
out tlio requisite improve- 
it and extension of Zillah 
»Si bools. 


B. —Government Town Schools. 


1 C. The number of town schools is entered in the Returns os 8'2 
,, . , ,. . instead of 71; hut it would seem from Inspec¬ 

tor's Reports that some of the schools promoted 
h-oni the tillage grade do not by any means strictly fulfil the conditions 
! • ■ :iry for such promotion, so that much stress cannot be placed on 

the mere increase of tho number of schools noted above, nor on tin 
cm respond i:^ increase of scholars from 6,099 to 8,598, and of clrujv 
attendance from 5,8.12 to 7,184. There are also 1,420 bo vs loamum 
•f : , iu place of 1,107 only. There arc 5,702 Hindus ' 
i inhonmrfa.lv- and 564 Sikhs, so that there is no appreciable variation 
m tho proportion ol the different sects. The fees collected in +r„ 1 


non 
!'ho co 


j of 


were Ks. 1,330, and in the year under review, R » 
I education per head in these school- is a triil. i! , 

4 which liSv S only fall on Government. J : 


mtsTfy 
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C. —Government Village Schools. 

4S. The number of Government village schools has fallen from 
1,746 to 1,660 in accordance with the policy, 
General Statistics, &c. duly approved by Government, of weeding out 

all those which were badly attended and but little appreciated by the 
oeople, aud of applying the saving of expenditure thus effected to 
raising the salaries of the most efficient and successful teachers v'vl re- 
mained. The number of scholars on the rolls has decreased also from 
55,593 to 53,757 ; hut the daily average attendance is even better i ban 
before, being 45,298 to 45,073. The proportion of each sect among 
clioLus remains almost unchanged, viz., 26,823 Hindus to 21,264 
luihomcdans, and 5,670 Sikhs and others. Those studying Urdu 
number 45,275 ; Persian, 17,580; and Hindi, 7,705 ; besides 262, who 
arc acquiring the elements of English. The collection of fees amount¬ 
ed to Rs. 3,735, as compared with Its. 3,7S2 in the previous year. 
The annual cost of education per head is a trifle lower than before, 
via,, Rs. 3-11-11, of which only 0-8-9 falls upon Government. 


50. Rupees 46,602 have been spent altogether on school buildings 
during 1866-67. Of this Rs. 14,200 were saue- 
EducatlonM buildings er- tionecl for repairs of existing buildings, and out 
mi?!" 1 W>paired dun ” S of the balance of Rs. 32,402-4 town and 2 

village school-houses were erected at a cost, of 
Rs. 5,445, while the balance was applied to the purchase of vend 
Nuzool buildings used for educational purposes, and which have now 
permanently become the property of the department. 


51. I must here notice a new arrangement that is being inf re¬ 
duced, with the sauctiou ofthe Supreme Govern¬ 
ment, in the Dora Ghaai Khan district, for the 
improvement aud extension of ail middle class 
and inferior schools. Rupees 4,180 per annum 
having been raised from private sources, viz .:—• 


New nrrrmgomentB intro¬ 
duced into tho I)cra Gliazi 
Khan district for tlie im¬ 
provement and extension of 
IMucation, 


Its. 


Prom the Municipal Funds of th«'Districts ... ... 1,500 

Iri< t. a: to Octroi of Dura Ghazi Khan ... ... MU) 

Additional ’ per cent, on Laud Tax of Disf.nct ... ... 1,600 

C out ri but ions from Chiefs of Ityjanpore Sub-division ... !>20 

Further additional £ per cent, on Land Tux of ditto... ... 260 


Total ,,, 4,180 


Govern incut has given a grant-in-aid of Rs. 2,688 for the year, orBs. 224 
11 begin with. The ordinary assignment from the Educational Cess 
t i h i for support of Vernacular schools is to be amalgamated with 
the abi’vv sums, and the whole to form a fund under the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner’s immediate management for the maintanauec of schools 
generally throughout the district of a lower grade than, the xillul' 
school. With the increased amouut thus available, it is inbuilt I 1 
oi u an Elementary English School at Rajaupore; to raise the salaric 
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of teachers, particularly at the best vernacular schools, and so secure 
tV>e services of really competent teadicrs even for village schools; and 
to carry out such other measures as may appear to the Educational 
and Civil officers most calculated to render education popular arid 
efficient. The amount available from the Educational Cess Fund is 
fixed and invariable, but that raised from local sources will, it is hoped., 
in time become larger, and in time the Government grant-in-aid \\ ill 
also be proportionally augmented; and thus as the requirements of 
the schools naturally increase with the expansion of education, so will 
the pecuniary means of meeting them probably become to a larger 
extent available. To Lieutenant Wace and Captain Minchin is duo 
the organization of this scheme, which certainly promises well and 
might advantageously be applied to other districts. I trust this brief 
notice may induce Deputy Commissioners, generally, to turn tlici *- 
attention to this, or some other means of raising funds from private 
sources, to be supplemented by Government grants-in-aid, and the 
v,hole to be applied along with the usual assignment from the Educa¬ 
tional Cess Fund, to the improvement and extension of schools under* 
thoir management below the grade of a zillali school. 

D. —Government Female Schools. 

52. 'The number of these has fallen from 333 to 296, chiefly fix 

consequence of a ruling of the Supreme Gov- 
General Statistics, &c. eminent, that the annual assignment from Im¬ 
perial revenue for female schools, under the direct management of 
District officers, should only be applied to those in which the majority of 
scholars were non-agriculturists; that it should be limited to Rs. 10,000 
per annum, and should only continue for. three years, i. e,, to close of 
I o .'7-63. At the end of that time the schools supported from this source 
must cease, unless arrangements can be made for carrying them on in, 
till in, on the grant-in-aid principle. It was also ruled that the Educa¬ 
tional Cess Fund can only legitimately be applied to the maintenance of 
f inale as of male schools, primarily intended for, and principally attended 
by, the agricultural population. The number of scholars on the registers 
Ik * i fallen also from 6,o34 to 6,198; but the daily attendance is little 
higher than before, - being 5,634 instead of 5,363. There are 4,413 
learning Urdu, 1,764 Hindi, 921 Persian, and 110 the rudiments f 
English. The annual cost of education per bead has been reduced 
bomRs. 4-8-1 to Xis. 3-15-4, of which Rc. 1-9-8 falls upon Government. 

E. —Government Jail Schools. 

53. Tim number of these schools continues at 22: the number 
suu.iic, &c. of prisoners under instruction has fallen a little 

(o 4,690, and the average daily attendance lias 
li' cu .lout tiie same as usual, viz., 4,815. There are 4,398 loarninp 
Urdu, 28: Hindi, and 116 Persian. The preponderance of Mako- 
jnedsos over the other sects, remarked in the last two Annual Tlenorh 
J,a ■ still further declined, thoir numbers being 2,375 to i y-V-, it • ’ 

aU ,| >82 oiKus and others. 






I 
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SECTION V. 


Private Institutions under Government Inspection. 



65. The College Department of the Lahoro Mission School Jiao 

Private College at Lutore. suffered like the Government ones from want 
or a sufficient number of scholarships to induce 
Indents to stay through a long course of study, extending ova’ four 
years from Matriculation to B. A. Degree, and also from see. sions 
consequent on the conversion of one or two of the Mission scholars at 
Lahore to Christianity during the year under review. Hence the 
number of college students at its close has fallen from 1 5 to 10, of 
whom 4 are in their fourth year; 5 in their second ; and 1 in his first 
year. The annual cost of education per head is shown to be Rs. 667, 
oT which Rs. 459 fell upon Government. The only reason why this rate 
is lower than that obtaining in the Government colleges seems to be, 
that the service of the Missionary gentlemen, who act as Principal and 
Professors to the College Department of the Lahore Mission School 
can be secured without remuneration, and a nominal charge only is 
made for them in the accounts of the institution. 


56. The monthly expenditure on regular grants-iu-aid made un¬ 

der Art. V of the revised code, which 
Clays in regular month- gtood afc Rg 6/2 93-8 in the previous year, lias 

advanced to Rs. 10,* 7 S5-12 during the year 
under review. The net increase has therefore been Rs. 4,492-4 per 
moDsem. 

57. The total amount disbursed on grants-in-aid during 1866-67 

lias been Rs. 1,36,252, as compared with 
Total expenditure on Rs. 93,258 in the previous year. As stated in 

P ara * ? 7 °. f m l laSt Al } ,1Ual Re P. 0Vt » t,Je . Utm0fi1 ' 

private sources in aided attention has been paid to securing strict con- 
schools. fortuity from managers of aided schools with 

the revised code of Grants-in-aid Regulation i, 
and the apparent deficiency in the expenditure on such schools from pri¬ 
vate sources, r iz., Rs. 1,01,562, as compared with the. amount above noted 
of grams-in-aid disbursed, arises from certain schools receiving special 
"rants, which are given without requiring an equal amount to be r.c od 
iruin private sources, and from some, like the Bishop’s schools fo 
c i'! hen of European descent being allowed to accumulate funds for 
endowment and building purposes. 


A.—Private Schools of the Higher Class. 

58. Three new schools of this class have been added during the 
General statistics, &o. year under review : viz., Anglo-Verftaculai Mis- 
ir , sion schools at Mooltan and Bunnoo, and a 

school lor children of European descent of both sexes held at Murree 

t. i.h.o te summer, and at Rawul Eroded during the winter. This bat 
js attended by Br* 1 ‘ - * -- - 


h very young children that it will be more property 
'v-uclcii cuiion^ middle class schools .in future, The whole numhci ol 
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t he schools is therefore now 21, hut the aggregate of scholars on the rolls 
has fallen from 5,297 to 4,701, and the average daily attendance from 
4,061 to 4,006. There are 3,092 Hindu scholars to l,27l Mahomedaus, 
and 337 of other sects. The cost of education varies a good deal ac¬ 
cording to the nature of the school, those for children of European 
descent being naturally more expensive than the rest. 

61. Only/re of all these schools, which are considered as teaching 
General progress, &c. U P to t ^° University Entrance Standard, had 
hitherto actually passed candidates for that ex¬ 
amination; viz., the Mission schools at Lahore, Delhi, Umritsur, Jin¬ 
land ur, and Loodianah, but to them must now be added Bishop Cotton’s 
School a'. Simla. For further evidence of progress among these schools, 
I mud refer to the Inspector’s reports and tabular statements appended 
to this report. I will merely say that, to the best of my judgment 
and belief, all are in their different localities doing the best they can 
to forward the cause of civilization and enlightenment, and that the 
Government aid afforded them is judiciously applied. 


B.—Private Schools of the Middle Class. 


62. The number of these has increased from 52 to 73, of which 

General Statistics, &c. iQ f ead of 40 are n0 ' v Elementary English 

schools in connection with Government Verna¬ 
cular ones, but supported strictly on the grant-in-aid principle. The 
u gy regate of boys on the rolls has risen from 1,515 to 1,692; of whom 
1,198 are Hindus, 420 Mahomedans, and 74 of other sects, and exclusive 
of Anglo-Vernacular scholars, who have been already reckoned among 
those attending the Government Vernacular schools, to which Elemen¬ 
tary English ones are attached. Including the latter, the average daily 
attendance comprises 197 purely English scholars, and 1,G90 Anglo- 
Vernacular, belonging to the Elementary English, and 1,092 to the other 
schools of this class; or in all 2,9S5. On the whole, too, 3,022 are 
learning English, 2,187 Urdu, 1,325 Persian, and 371 Hindee. The 
remarks made in the preceding paragraph regarding the value 
of aided schools of the higher class in promoting the interests of edu¬ 
ction, are equally applicable in a minor degree to these middle class 
aided schools. “ ft 


O.—Private Schools of toe Lowlr Class. 

63. The grants paid by Government to the Society for Diffusin'* 
General Statistic, &c. Useful Knowledge at Lahore- (1) for Verna¬ 
cular lectures, aud (2) for its library, have 
,4 been entered under this head, as the object in both cases is I believe 
like that of lower class schools, to teach the masses through the 
iiunlum of thou own vernacular. There is besides one Voro 1 .', 

I. .1 at Loodianah. acmai 


61. In accordance 


Sliiliialir* of uidigimoiu; 
-cliGtds roUraijocl. but arc 
. u-ucl.v trait" (bj. 


with the wishes of the Hou’blo Urn 
naut Governor, an attempt has been 
■luring the year under review, to cnlloccat 
ot all indigenous schools in the iVuuab 
has been done through District offic 


fiieutfl- 
Ujadcw 
fitifcth ; 

This 
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S agency of ihc Educational Department is far too limited to 
admit of their undertaking it. The district returns were directed to be 
eent co the Inspector by the beginning of October, so that, during 
Ins cold weather tour, he might be able to see such of the schools as 
would accept his invitation to come with neighbouring Government 
Vernacular schools to his camp to be examined. The Inspector was 
requested to give rewards to such indigenous teachers and scholars an 
seemed to deserve commendation, and to endeavor, from such oppor¬ 
tunities as lie and his Deputy Inspector could get during their tours, 
to test, and, if necessary, revise the district returns. As a rule, 
however, indigenous schoolmasters appear to have held aloof from the 
Educational officers, and tho Inspector aud his Deputy can in prac¬ 
tice do little or nothing towards testing and revising the Returns. 
This remark is especially applicable to the formal Arabic and Sanserif 
schools, in which religious studies alone are pursued, and the Koran 
and the Sliastars are the main, if not the only, textbooks. The Persian 
schools, some of which are very good, seem more inclined than any 
others to accept Government aid and supervision, and it is hoped that 
the number of them, which will seek Government grants under Article 
XIV of the revised code, will increase, from year to year. Rupees 
2,298 were laid out in grants of this description during the year under 
review. I have included all indigenous schools in Statement No. VIC., 
private schools of the lower class, but I have .omitted their 
statistics from the general statistics of education throughout flu? 
Pun jab, and refrain recapitulating them here, because I have no means 
of satisfying myself of even their approximate accuracy. 




D.—Private Female Schools. 

65. The chief additions to this class of schools have been the 
. f Pun jab Girl's School at Simla for children 

of European descent, 128 schools m lire 
Soalkotc and 50 in the Khangra district managed by Native Coir 
mittees under the guidance of the Deputy Commissioner, 7 more 
called the Lady Lawrence girls’ schools in tbo city of Urnritsur, and 
6< Mooltan, the last 12 being in connection with the Chu 

Mission at those stations. Six schools managed by a Native Com- 
mitteo under the Deputy Commissioner's guidance at Bunnoo have 
been closed, and those under a Native Committee at tlraritsur, which 
■ ere erroneously put down last year as 288 instead of 114, have now 
been correctly reduced to 116. Tho mistake only extended to the 
number of schools and not to the number of scholars. On the whole, 
then, the number of private female schools has fallen from 696 to 651* 
but the names of scholars on the rolls have risen from 12,727 to 14,2 Kl* 
and the average daily attendance to a smaller extent, from 11,063 to 
1 1,693; of these 8.444 are Hindu:-,, 5,406 Mahomedans, and 393 ol 

Otll<3V sects. I hpvo Ora 1 A _ -__l’.l n r\ ct » > • « -t r « 

and 8,507 
of education 

r -cIuk'I ■. h:’ a at any other of the schools for children of European descent, 
whether lor boys or girls. Considering that the Christian Girls’ School 
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at, Lahore h,o, in connection with the American Presbyterian Mission; 
i attended almost exclusively by Native children; the cost of education 
Rs. 81; seems rather high. With these exceptions, the 
cost of education seems moderate enough at these schools, and the 
av erage. on the whole, is less than Rb. 5 per annum, of which Rs. 2-13-0 
falls upon Government. 


SECTION YI. 


Institutions for Special or Professional Education. 

A.— Government Normal Schools. 

66. The 7 Government Normal schools contained rather fewer 
f students than usual at the close of the year 
• 0euenl Statl8tlcs ’ &e - under review, viz., 279 instead of 294 as in 
the previous year; and the daily average has been only 236 instead of 
269. The Mahomedan students still preponderate greatly, except at 
Delhi, being 173 to 92 Hindus, and 14 of other sects. All learn 
Urdu, and nearly all Persian; while the elements of English are studied 
by 108 and 13 read Hindi. Owing to the smaller attendance, the 
cost of education has also increased from Rs. 116 per head to Rs. 149, 
of w hich, however, only Rs. 7 fall upon Government, This rate cou- 
tr.ksts favorably with that ruling in the only Private Normal school 
of the same description, vis., that belonging to the Christian Vernacular 
Education Society at XJraritsur, where each pupil costs annually 
Rs. 364, of which nearly Rs. 92 fall upon Government. 

67. These institutions continue to work as satisfactorily as can 
_ , . be expected. The great difficulty is to se- 

Genera progress, &e. care w jRjj,g attendance of good students, 

from among town and village teachers, or candidates for those posts 
on the small stipends varying from Rs. 3 to 5 per mensem, which arc 
allowed by Government for the purpose. There can be no doubt that 
the men who do attend the Normal schools, with the exception . 
of an incorrigibly lazy or stupid man occasionally received, are very 
much improved by their training ; but it is to be regretted (though it 
cl ■ scarcely be avoided), that some of the best do not afterwards stick 
to the scholastic profession, but seek more lucrative employment in 
other departments; while the vast majority have so little real love 
for learning for its onto sake, that they make no effort to keep up 
much of the knowledge they have acquired, and before long fall off 
badly in then- educational attainments. I reported fully on these and 
Other points connected with tho Government Normal 
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overnors remarks m para 12 nf bis 
,wew of my last Annual Report for 1865 GO and the explanations 
m my No. 412, dated 5th December 1866, were considered 

to enter into details 
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decline in number of Normal 
Ptuib nts, who have gained cer- 
tiheaUc) of qualification, explain¬ 
ed. 


Ill consequence of the term of instruction having been pro 
longed, and some of the students who do 
not pass out of the preparatory class in due 
time, being returned to their districts as un¬ 
stated for the training of schoolmasters, tho 
number of students who hare left the Normal 
schools with certificates of qualification has considerably decreased ; viz*, 
from 177 in 1865-66, to 51 only during 1866-67. 

69. Of 1,852 teachers now employed in Government Vernaeulai 
m , . , , , schools, 1,285 have attended some Normal 

or^rpSeut e^Sn vt- sc ! lool > and with the exception of 219, wlu» 

nacular Schools. ‘ failed to pass, have gained certificates of 

qualification of one grade or another. There 
are 155 now under instruction, and 412 still to be sent for training. 


B.—Pkyate Normal Schools. 


70. 


To the 8 Female Normal schools under private management 
., , ..,. . which previously existed, has been added 1 

tor male students at UmntsUr, which is m 
connection with the Christian Vernacular Education Society, and under 
the management and personal tuition of Mr. C. J. Rodgers himself, 
I believe, a trained teacher from one of the Normal colleges* at hotm-, 
who has been in India for the last three years, and devoted himself 
to the study of its languages. The attendance at this school is V‘ vy 
small, the daily average being 12 , and the cost of education is conse¬ 
quently as high as Rs. 364 per head. The Female Normal ►‘School 
at Delhi, belonging to the S. P. G. Mission, continues to work most 
successfully, and several of the students have gained situations -\<> 
schoolmistresses in the neighbourhood. Of the Female Normal sche h. 
at Lahore and Umritsur, underthe management of Native Committees. 
I know nothing, except from reports occasionally received at lorn; 
intervals from those Committees; f or the schools are not open to 
Government inspection, and the interference of Educational officera 
lias been prohibited. From one of these reports lately received from 
Umritsur, however, I gather that the students of the so-called Female 
Normal School are not women but men, who agree or promise to leach 
their female relatives, after they themselves have been duly educated. 
These men are provided with the usual stipend® during their course ot 
education. On the whole, there are at the 4 private Normal schools, i 07 
.students, male and female, and the daily average throughout the war 
has been 89. Of these 64 are Hindus, 40 Mahomedana, and Mothers ; 
0 learn English, 26 Persian, 44 Urdu, and 57 Hindi. The annual 
cost of education per head comes to 14s. 114, of which 14s. 37 lulls 
upon Government. 


SECTION VII. 

Scholarships. 

71. The final orders of the Supreme Government on the subj cl of 
< • s. liolttrships. college scholarships were, that only on i t bi rd 

of tiro student > actually attending college;, iu 
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the Punjab, whether Government or Private, who had passed the I'D'st 
Arts and Entrance Examinations of the Calcutta University tern 
Iy, should receive them at the average value ruling in Bengal for senior 
and junior scholarships at Government colleges Under those order's 
college scholarships have been sanctioned for students from 1 st Januai, 

1 SGTh to the value of Its. 280 per mensem. 

70 T& ac^eregate number and value of scholarships giw n in 
° S ° zillah, is a little higher thail before, being 
Scholarships at Govern- 9 «jq 0 f value of Rs. 404*8 per mensem, 
r.icut ZiUfth School*. i^ stea d of 215 only worth Rs. 382 per mensem. 


SECTION VIII. 

Employment or Students in tjte Public Service 

73 At the Lieutenant Governor’s suggestion I have compiled a 
return, showing as far as can be ascertained, 
Students of Government the present position and salary or income ot 
Colleges und Zilluli Schools ob- a jj belonging to Punjab schools, whether 
tain cuij-’- ytuenfc with ease; n invernnien t 0 r Private, who have passed the 

aSSEta*-*. * u« r 

sity. Omitting two head masters at the top 
of t ho list, it will be seen that one student holds a G°veri^t ap¬ 
pointment of Rs. 200 pet mensem, another of 1-0, and two tutors p3 
to Native Chiefs of 100; while all the others except those 
their studies at some one of the Punjab colleges, have c P 
official or private employment, and are earning incomes vaiying , 
Rs. 90t l 25 per mensem. These facts, and the statist,cs given -a 
Mr. Will mot’s Report of the employment obtained by boys leaving the 
•Mid Jgillah School during 1866-67, bear me out fully in the.oprion 
I k,ve always expressed, that the Native youth educated at our zi lah 
schools and colleges can always obtain a decent livelihood, even n their 
English attainments are but slight. But it is by no means equally easy 
to find employment for the youth educated at our Vernacular schools, 
because, in the nominations to Vernacular offices under Government, no 
practical value is set upon many subjects taught in those schools w nc i 
U bo omitted from the curriculum without ignoring wliat arc, 
I any say, universally held to be the elements of a liberal education 
I v every civilized nation. The question of an elementary examination 
of candidates for subordinate Government employ, which was brought 
forward some three years ago, with a view to obviating this difficulty, 
ftI1 ,l v as referred to in para. 68 of my last Annual Report for lS(>o-bO, 
|.p, to have been dropped. 

SECTION IX. 

The English Language in Indian Education. 

The usual table of the numbers learning English at various 
kinds of educational institutions throughout 
the Punjab, does not show the same expansion 
of English education during 1866-67 as in pre¬ 
vious years. In the case of Government col- 
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stagnation to want of funds 
for scholarships in the former, and for a larger and more efficient edu¬ 
cational staff, in the latter, and for the extension and improvement of 
their branch schools. These causes, however, scarcely affect the aided 
schools, and the positive decline in the numbers learning English at 
such institutions arises, to the best of my judgment and belief, from 
the panic, as it were, consequent on the conversion to Christianity of 
one or two Native scholars belonging to the American Presbyterian 
Mission School at Lahore. This has undoubtedly re-kindled prej slices 
against the study of the English language among Natives in many 
parts of the Punjab. And while on this topic, I cannot conscientiously 
omit to notice that a movement, with which to some extent I cordially 
sympathize, for promoting Oriental education and encouraging Verna¬ 
cular literature, which was started at Lahore some two years aoo, and 
during 18G6-67 has been pressed, under the Lieutenant Governors 
patronage, upon the attention of all Government officials and the Native 
chiefs and gentlemen of the Punjab, has had a bad effect on the pro¬ 
gress of English education ; however little such a result may have been 
expected or wished for by the promoters of the proposed Oriental Univer¬ 
sity at Lahore. The injury, however, is certain not to be permanent. 

At the close op 
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egos and zillali schools, I attribute the 


Students of English at 


1SG2-C3. 

18G3-64 

1SG4-G5. j 18G3 GG. | 

< Government College 



7 

31 

36 

,, Zillali Schools 


2,516 

4,398 

5,665 

6,022 

f , Female Schools 



53 

102 

188 

,, Jail Schools 



31 

151 

1 

Private Aided Colleges 


... 

... 

16 

15 

„ Schools of Higher Class 


2,420 

2,538 

3,355 

4,276 

„ „ of Middle Class 


... 

1,745 

2,154 

„ „ of Lower Class 


898 

1,332 

„ Schools, Female 



102 

109 

79 

- 

Government Normal Schools 

Private Aided Normal Schools 



... 

39 

Total 

... 

6,834 

8,359 

11,269 

33.181 1 


:n 

0 ,(‘VO 

no 

10 

3,0HG 

3,022 

147 

108 

6 

135,7 JO 


SECTION X. 


Book Department. 

75. During the year under review, the books brought on stock i .ve 
Purchase of 6toek. numbered 1,28,408, and cost Rs. 42,497, as coin • 

• t « 0 « on o +• *T e , d . T th 1 > 64 > 265 and Rs. 55,824 in 1865-00, 
M2 ware yn CO f V°r f Ugl y f ai r, m thls res P ect: Of the above, 
6 :& 2 r^t hh0 ° kS > W01 ' th K * 2W ; and 75 ' 606 Oriental), 

76. Books to the number of 1,00,352, ami to the value of 
Rs, 32,727 have beey supplied during 1806-67 

rs, 


•9*®**'** for sale, &c., to dopSts, head „ 


vlop'.U, v ' l , > 4 amount 
credited to Government. 


& c - ; from whence Rs. 46,500’ have been ro- 
r , covered, and paid into the Lahore Tiv .surv ou 

m 4 slk l™** of the books supplied m that and pro,; v V» 
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TJic band fide sales of the year under review liave comprise 
., , . . ' 84,954 books, &c., valued at Rs. 22,658 ; being- 

13,900 less in number, and Rs. 8,567 less in 
value,'than those of the previous year. 

78. Three thousand nine hundred and seventy-eight books* maps* 
&c., to the value of Rs. 1,973, have been gralui- 
Bnr.h distributed for tously distributed for use among Government 
f-'choul and Library use and Vernacular schools; aud 9,395, worth Rs. 3,664, 

have been given away in prizes. Jails have also 
boon supplied with 958 books, worth Rs. 145. Books of reference, &e., 
to the number of 726, and to the value of Rs. 3,288, have been sent to 
Uie libraries of colleges aud the best zillah schools. Each Inspector ol 
Schools has been furnished with a telescope and magic lantern with 
suitable slides, in order that they may be exhibited at schools and 
educational gatherings during Inspector’s cold weather tours, or when- 
t vei a suitable opportunity occurs. 

79. In the course of the year, 57,672 books 
worth Rs. 10,635, have been brought out at the 
Government Educational Press in connection 
with my office. 

The following new books have been published by the de¬ 
partment :— hharatu-l-talim, a Manual of Me¬ 
thod for Normal schools and teachers, compiled 
by Moulavi Karim-ud-din, Deputy Inspector Lahore Circle, under the 
guidance aud with the aid of Mr Alexander, the Inspector ox Schools 
in that Circle ; Nakat and Rukat-i-Gh(ileb y a Brief Grammar and Letter 
Writer in Persian, by Nawab Asudullah Khan ot Delhi ; ^hUat/b-t,- 
hhLtj'Ui, Moral Lessons in Urdu by Moonshi Muhammad All. 


§L 


Government Educational 
Press. 


80. 

New School Book?. 


Px fit ACTS FROM THE REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION IN OUDE, 1866-67. 


II. —Financial and General Statistics. 

13. The following statement shows the actual expenditure during, 
the year. Of the total outlay, 7 per cent, was for Direction, 8 for 
In peetion, and 85 for Instruction, 


Charges. 


ExpMrjDixrnu during 18GG-G7. 


From Imperial 
Finnic. 


Rs. A. r. 

HiiviHiv m, vi ’t« Stfhaidnvy Charges . 16,87* 15 11 

JttMiiw’.tion il * Sidudury Charges ... ... ... 17,810 12 6 

]ii ;V u lion dnrlu<1inv( ’I Kihinitiowil Espewlii ure not» 
c , Jl4 iiug lout r tho iihovc Ucuct) .j 1,10,062 10 6 

... 1,54,678 0 11 


From Local 
Panda. 


Its. A. P. 

093 0 0 
86.980 a 4 
67,623 8 4 


Total 
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1-t. The Imperial grant for the year (II months) was 
liS. 1,69,280, ol which Its. 2,51,678 was expended. Of the savings 
^ Iis. 11,008), nearly all (Rg. lo,000) occurred under the head “ Grants- 
ni-Aid. [lire term e< Local Funds” includes all money expended on 
education in connection with this department, except the grant from 
Imperial revenue. It thus comprises—(1) the Educational cess; 
(2) Subscriptions by the Native Gentry; (3) School Fees; and (') the 
Private Resources of Missionary and other Private schools under 
inspection. Of these funds, those in the iirst two classes only pass 
through Government treasuries, and ate local funds in the technical 
acceptation of the term. 



15. The following statement shows receipts and expenditure on 
account of the Educational cess during the year. The total collections 
were. Rs. 1-5,0 ? 7, against Its. 23,926 in the preceding year. I explained 
fully in my last Report the principle on which this fund is expended, 
showing that a large outlay in training'teachers is necessary before schools 
can he opened with any chance of success. I need add nothing now, but 
call attieution to the fact that the expenditure on schools has largo!y 
increased, being Rs. 13,083 against Rs. 5,803 in 1865-66. 




Receipts, 



Expenditure. 











Baiun oo on 
Jib t Mai\ \ 
1867. 


Balance oo 
1st May 

isea. 

Cess col¬ 
lected 0u- 
ring 1806- 
07. 

Total. 

r' 

On ac¬ 
count of 
Normal 
Schools. 

On ac¬ 
count of 
Villa^o 
Schools. 

Miscella¬ 

neous, 

Total. 


1\3. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Be* 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Ra. 

Torn. 

11,042 

45,077 

50,719 

10,784 

13,089 

1,800 

1 

31,067 

25,053 

*=- 5aa ..... 


16. Subscriptions by the Native gentry of the province amount 
to Rs. 59,426 this year against Rs. 65,760 in 1865-66. Of this sum 
Rs. 25,622 was for Cunning College, and the remainder (Rs. 33,804) for 
general expenditure in the district which provide it. The latter is in 
the hands of local officers and subscribers. 


17. The total amount of fees paid by pupils in all classes of schools 
during the year was Its. 11,410, against Rs. 10,201 in 1865-66. 

. 1B ; 1110 following comparative statement, which is similar to that 

givv-n at paragraph 13 ot my lust Report, shows details of schools, 































attendance, and expenditure for the year compared with 186u-66. Whilst 
the total expenditure bas increased 13 per cent., the number of pupil* 
Las increased from 10,476 to 16,365, or 55 per cent., and the number of 
schools from 170 to 386. It will be seen that the increase is principally 


in village schools:— 
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19. Iii the two following statements the whole number of pupils 
are classified—(I) with reference to social status', aud (II) with reference 
to creed. With reference to Statement I, it should be remarked that the 
.Returns from village schools show only a distinction between agricul¬ 
turists and non-agriculturists, and the latter are all included in Column 9. 
Statement II shows that 15,838, or nearly one-third of our pupils, are 
Mahomedans. Complaints arc often made that Mahomednus do not, as 
a rule, attend Government schools. This is not true of Mahon, dam- 
iu Oiule. The proportion is probably larger than that of Mahotiiedans to 
Hindus in the whole population of the province:— 

Statement I. 


DBscairTiOK or Schools. 

1 

O 

O 

a 

H 

00 

1 

s 

NJ 

Cultivators. 

Merchants, Bankers, or . 

Shop-keepers. 

Government Servants. 

Professional Men, includ¬ 

ing Writers, Doctors, 
Kaisths, Teachers. 

& 1 

in 

£ 

JL 

3* 

sS 

Others. 

.4 

4 

W 

H 

1 

2 

• 3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Village Schools . 



3,079 


... 


... 

4,383 

7,463 

Oilier Schoolu .. 

87 

600 

093 

1,806 

1,122 

2,109 

432 

1,630 


Total 

87 

696 

4,072 

1,S65 

1,122 

2,1C9 

‘432 

6,922 

10,266 


Statement II. 


Hindus. 

Mahonicdane. 

Others. 

Total. 

* 




12,313 

3,838 

Hi 

1 o,2i *5 




• 


III.— University Examination. 

29. In December 18G5, Oude sent its first students to compete for 
tb University Entrance Examination. This event, as an indication of 
du-ational progress, and a sign that the province is making up '> 
..ast disadvantages, and step by step advancing loan equality with the 






















































older provinces, is interesting. The following statements show the 
results of the examinations in 1865 and 1800 


Statement 1. 



Number of Candi¬ 
dates. 

Passed 

Yeabs. 

From Government 
School*. 

From Private 
Schools. 

1SG5 ».* ••• **» ••• 

ii 

• •• 

G 

18GG ... ... ... 

23 

• 

6 


Statement 11. 


Names op l*s*OT*ioas. 

Number of Candidates. 

Passed itt 

Failed ur 

1st Division. 

2nd Division. 

a 

O 

3 

► 

a 

n 

a 3 

English. 

o 

60 

a 

& 

8 

ft 

r3 

8 

History and Geo¬ 
graphy. 

Mathematics. 

• Canning College *" 

17 

... 

4 

2 

10 

... 

a 

0 

atari Zlilali School ... »»» 

* 

... 

... 


3 

... 

2 

3 

Oouao Ditto ».» Mk **’ 

2 

... 

... 

... 

2 

... 

l 

1 

Total 

23 

... 

A 

2 

IS 

... 

5 

10 


21. The failure of the candidates from Fyzahad and Onao Zillah 
schools last December was a disappointment to the pupils and their 
teachers, but is really not suprising. Boys usually take seven or eight 
years*to reach the Entrance Examination standard, whilst those who 
led had not been reading five years, and, from a deficiency in the num- 
l.iav ,.f teachers in the two schools, had, for the year precedin g the* 
.".■lamination, been left pretty much to themselves. The circumstances 
„f tl„. two schools will be described further or — I need only say here that 
the unsuccessful candidates have resumed their studies with much spiriV 
ftuxl under more favorable circumstances, and will present themselves for 
examination again in December next. Of the 12 Canning College 
f i. id - who passed the Entrance Examination in 1865 and lW « S* 
reading for the First Examination in Arts, ' ' ‘ 1 ' 1 ’ 
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IV.— Government Schools. 


23. The increase, 
below:— 


as compared with the preceding year, is shown 


DiiScnimoN or IffsnTtriioss* 

Number of Institutions, 

Number on the Holla dur¬ 

ing 1S66-07 (Monthly 
overage). 

3 

1 

3 

TttTAIi Expiuedi- 

| 

rt 

a 

o 

1 

o 

< 

'rt 

’S 

o 

P* 

S B 

■it 

S ET 

fa 

« 

fa 

O 

o 

v-4 

B 

8 

C SJ, 





Es. 

ns. 

• nses-co 

107 

6,410 

4,552 

64,089 

34,11ft 

(i o vemment Schools , .. | 






(l86G-€? 

316 

11,407 

0,167 

50,911 • 

46.03G 





Decrease. 


IWCBBASB 

200 

1 

6,967 

4,605 

4,178 

11,617 


The increase is principally due to village schools opened during 
the year. It will be observed that the average attendance of pupils 
is SO per cent, of the number on the rolls; this is somewhat less than 
in the preceding year; but the falling-off is explained by the fact 
that the pupils of village schools which now form so large a proportion 
of the whole are frequently required to assist in agricultural operations. 
Omitting village schools, the average attendance is nearly 84 per cent., 
which for India is a high proportion. The attendance at village schools 
was 78 per cent. 


24. To save repetition, I insert here a general statement of fees 
collected at Government schools, instead of giving separate table under 
each class of schools :— 


Dzscsimoar o? iNfiTircxioirs. 


g r School a of tlie High Class 
Do. Middle 


Do. 


Do. Lowe? Do, 


( Tahsili 


(Village., 


Tom 


Rates charged. 


1 anna to 2 Hs. , 
3 pie to 1 Itc, 

6 pie to 8 annas 
3 pie to 4 annas 


3 pic to 2 Rs. 


Am..vint of Feo.j 
collected durhir 
1H06-07. 


Rs. A. P. 
1,731 12 ii 


1,1S5 11 b 
450 13 5 

680 o 9 


4,018 13 
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X. _ZlLLAH ScnOOLS.—(SCHOOLS OF THE HIGHER CLASS.) 


2G Zillah schools arc, on the whole, well maintaining ihui 
position— the total number of pupils, the average attendance, and 
-the income from fees, although the latter is for eleven months only 
Joeing Gcicli in ndvnncc oi Inst yGcii. 


27 It is unfortunate that, with one or two _ exceptions, the 
sudder'stations of Oude are in themselves very insignificant places. 
Omitting Lucknow, where there is no zillah school, Fyzabad is the 
only considerable town in the province, and the school there has now 
.‘500 pupils Roy Bareilly is a tolerably populous place, and the 
Government and Mission schools together have 211 P^ s / jRhough 
both institutions are comparatively new, neither having existed three 
years. The attendance at both Fyzabad and Roy Baiei y w 
m-oVhly still further increase. The remaining eight stations are 
scarcely better than villages. The number of pupils in these schools 
v ill I hepe, increase as the stations improve and education permeates 
strata of society not yet touched ; but we cannot fairly expect any 
immediate or rapid increase. In the Punjab the averse attendance 
the 24 zillah schools in 1865-66 was set down at 6,bl0, \\h c 
give* an average of 275 per school. This large attendance been 
attained within the last two or three years by a system of branch 
schools located in populous mohullahs oi towns in which zillah 
schools are situated; the branches are connected to tome^ extent with 
the central institution, and their pupils are therefore 
Zillah School Return. Sudder stations in Oude afford little scope 

Ml* this system 


28. As might be expected, a large proportion of the pupils admit- 
+ C( l into superior schools leave without ever reaching tie mg im 
classes, and therefore carry away with them onty a compamtively sma .l 
portion of the instruction we are prepared to impart. At the bc^ii- 
iiinrr of the past year, the number of pupils on the registers of zil a i 
m hoofs was 1,395 i during the year 910 left, and 948 were admit- 
ted—that is to say, 65 per cent of the material on ^ich om 
t.onchc. s’ work has been changed during the year. It Mm’dd, 
or be remarked that a considerable number of the changes 

^ s* r *1 P. _ _^ frw «r»r*+nai* AW mCf 


however be remarked mar a consiueictui* ^ 

arise from a mere transfer of pupils from one school to another ovm 
(o their guardians changing residence, or from the system adopts 
rcoardino scholarships, which will bo described further OB. In such 
- ‘Vs nothing is lost, for the boys resume their studies m one school 
whore they left oft at the other. Again, it should be observed 


IOivmui . ctuiuiig cui» j. 

ha/r. vatchftd the fluctuations in attendance during the year with 
much interest, and have taken pains to discover the cause, and adopt 
any oho-'!: which appeared practicable. Head masters send every month 
a detailed statement showing the age mid social position of each pupil 

’• - -emained, and the cause ’ ’ 


who loaves school, v/ith tlio time he 


1, 

OI Ai 


* 






Removal. A large proportion are struck off the rolls for inveterate 
irregularity, resulting most frequently' from poverty ; then comes 
change of residence, " obtained employment/' "gone in search of em¬ 
ployment/’ " father required him to work/’ "too poor to remain,” and 
occasionally "gone to a Maktab” (Indigenous School). These arc the 
proximate causes; hut the real difficulty is the absence of a large 
middle class, intelligent enough to appreciate a superior education. and 
rich enough to keep their children at school. Government eiapw/et, 
especially those whose duties require a knowledge of Euglish, form a 
nucleus of such a class, which is gradually being strengthened by the more 
advanced Zemindars, bankers, and shop-keepers; but as a rule these 
persons find it hard to give up the idea that the education they and their 
forefathers have received is sufficient for their children j they are begin¬ 
ning to send their hoys to our schools, hut think it unreasonable that 
wc should want to keep them six. or seven years. In some schools 
teachers have been told to levy a small entrance fine, and to raise the 
minimum monthly fee from one to two annas,—the object being to 
cheek levity and keep boys out who do not intend to make some effort 
to stay. I am, however, averse to going too far in this direction at 
present, lest we should debar really poor hoys from obtaining the small 
amount of instruction which they can afford. I am convinced that 
even one or two years attendance at a school is very beneficial. a pupil 
learns to road easy Vernacular books, to write au ordinary letter, and 
work sums iu "the four Rules.” This is not. to be despised; but it is not 
all tlio benefit lie derives from his short care ?r at school—ho comes in 
Contact with a superior civilization, grows ccugtomed to regular dis¬ 
cipline and punctuality, imbibes a respect >r education and for that 
re < mere out aud civilization of which so many signs are apparent in a 
well-ordered school, aud lastly,, gains impressions of the beneficent in- 



slow ly increasing. 
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33, From the first considerable practical difficulty lias arisen 
from the fact of there being in Oude two entirely distinct Vernacular 
characters'—Urdu and Nagri— each having claims of its own not to be 
lightly neglected. The common-spoken language of the province is 
Hindi, with a large admixture of Persian words, the proportion of the 
latter varying from a maximum in our law couits to a minimum 
in remote country villages. The written characters in nctua. 
use are Urdu and Nagri, with its corruptions Kaithee and Maha- 
j ani, Urdu is easier than Nagri to write, and, being the character 
used in our courts, and a kind of lingua franca understood ah over 
India, is most useful to boys in after-life. On the other hand, INagri 
Pas the more perfect alphabet, is far easier to read, and is the iNatno 
J,ess of the vernacular of the province. Kaithee and Mahajam are 
merely corrupt forms of Nagri, the tops of the letters being omittec, 
tue vowels wholly or partly left out, and the letters themselves muti¬ 
lated. I believe uo such thing as a printed book in Kaithee or Mahajam 
exists; but bankers, shop-keepers, and putwaris (village accountants) 
t CC ep their accounts in these characters, and use them in their business 
correspondence. As a general rule, the persons just named cannot 
read the printed Nagri at all, and look upon it as rather a useless 
accomplishment. In attempting, then, to judge from present usage 
what vernacular characters should be taught m schools the case stood 
thus—all persons connected with courts and offices, all candidates foi 
Government employment, oil Mahometans, and nearly »U edutatod 
Hindus, use Unki (the chart tier introduced by the Mahomedan Rulers 
pundits and other Sanski , scholars write pure Nagri, whilst tue 
whole trading communit adopt the corrupted forms mentioned 

above. 

34. From the outset Kaithee and Mahajam have been excluded 
from the course of studies, there being no books, and it beiug well 
known that a Nagri scholar can master the two written characters in a 
lev.' weeks. As regards Urdu and Nagri, no favor was shown. A 
pupil, on entering a Zillah or Tahsili School, was allowed to choose 
oil her, and confine his attention to that exclusively. This proved to be 
practically very inconvenient, for, though the Urdu element prepon¬ 
derated largely, each class was broken up into an Urdu and Nag.i 
section, requiring separate tuition, which, with the number of ^ichors 
available for each school, it was impossible to supply. Under the new 
scheme all pupils in zillah schools are taught Urdu, experience having 
shvwu that this, though essentially foreign, is under present circum- 

far more popular than Nagri. Each class, however, from ttio 
f i rtli to the seventh, unless specially exempted; is sent for one or tv > 
h 0 „ V v a day to the pundit, to learn to read, and mite the JSagn 

iharactcr. 

35, In the old zillah scheme English was not taught in the sixth 
and seventh classes. To make room for a more gradual approach to the 
Entrance Examination course, the English Primer is now taught in 
Cl't .sVl. Persian Grammar and Heading have also boon made a part 
of the course, with a view to improve the Vernacular Urdu. Native 
scholars arc unanimous in the opinion that elegance in Urdu cowposi* 
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‘ion can be attained only by reading Persian, and they 'regard tune 
:;pent in reading Urdu as thrown away. These views are no doubt 
exaggerated; but, as there are a large number of Persian words and 
phrases m the current language of the province, a knowledge of 
dan is doubtless useful, and, as it is moreover a very favorite subject 
among respectable Natives, Hindu scarcely less than Mahometan, the 
change is likely to be popular. 



i 


3S. At the beginning of the year under review, the sanctioned 
establishment for zillah schools was—5 masters for Fyzabad, and 4 
for each of the remaining 9 institutions, making a total of 41 teachers. 
In February last sanction of Government was received to 3 addi¬ 
tional masters for. Fyzabad School, and 1 each for Gondahj Oonao 
Sultanpore, and Seetapore, making a total of 48. The number of 
classes at work, after reducing them as described above, was 58, and 
^verrd ot these, being very large, are broken into sections, so that the 
total number of groups for whom instruction has to be provided mav 
" e '° |lj ( ' own a t <9. The additional teachcis recently sanctioned will be 
most useful, and, with the aid of assistant masters and monitors paid 
from subscriptions and fees, zillah schools will now, I hope, be able to. 
gc on smoothly for another year. 


Anglo-Vernacular Tailsili Schools (Middle Class Schools). 

42. There are 19 schools of this class. At 11 (i. e., one in each 
district except Luck ow) an establishment as 
L'r5.r Ditto noted in the margin is Maintained from Imperial 

Nagri Ditto. funds. At the remaining 8 schools the Verna 

Jar establishment ouly is paid by Government; 
but one or more English teachers, on salaries varying from Its. 25 to 80 
are paid from subscriptions. Since the close of the year the sanction 
of Government lias been received to grants-iu-aid from Imperial funds 
to tno extent of half the cost of the English departments of 4 out of 
the b schools, llie principle thus sanctioned is important. 

,, 4 Jhese schools have maintained their popularity and usri'ul- 
f os . The total number on the rolls, average attendance, and amm. j 
of fees collected, show a decided improvement on the prcced ine- voar 
In o schools the average attendance is slightly less than m lm-i'J i 
3 it is tho same, whilst in 1 * schools it litis increased. 


p 5 ' expenditure on the 19th schools for the 11 rnoull 

was Its. 35,938, which was made up thus ;~ 


Frc» r n Imperial Funds 
a Subscriptions 
» Fees 
« Other sources 


Total 


Eacn pupil cost Rg. 1G-4-6 for the vm* nf u-binb (l 


Its. 

17,168 
7.061) 
1 ,lH0 
15 

25,938 
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16. Iu‘schools of this class we endeavor *to give a good Verna¬ 
cular education, and, in addition, sufficient English to fil a man to be 
a c ork or to fill similar positions requiring ability to read, understand, 
ordinary English composition. Till this year the cour 
of studies was the same as for the lower classes of zillah schools. As, 
however, the object of the two kinds of institutions is different, it was 
thought desirable to draw up a separate scheme for schools of this class, 
complete in itself, and yet such as could bo got through in about five 
y. ,us. Use is made of the Vernacular as a medium for imparting 
knowledge on general subjects, whilst English is read ^merely a. a 
language. The scheme now used provides that Urdu or Nagri may be 
selected (according to locality) as the principal Vernacular, in which 
inni i m uon is imparted in Grammar, Geography, Arithmetic, Mensuration, 
is of Algebra and Geometry. The second Vernaculftl 
.iGwover, is not entirely neglected. 'Wherever practicable, each clarv 
learns to read and write it. English Reading and Writing are taugld 
in Classes I to IV, and English Grammar in Classes 1 and II. 

43. It will be observed from what has been said that these schools 
■.annot be condcmued, as such institutions sometimes are, for giving only 
v a “ smattering of English/’ Whatever may be thought of the value ol 
*• ;i little English/’ none can object to the substantial Vernacular educa¬ 
tion at which we aim ; but it may well be doubted whether the imperfect 
knowledge of English gained at such institutions is so wortnless, oi -he 
:> process by which it has beei acquired so little deserving of respect, as 
j-’ iiietimes imagined. T 1 o study of a foreign tongue is, and always 
f has been, considered good mental discipline, and a very proper part ol 
school education. There seems no reason why English, which to 
Natives of India is a most difficult language, should be an exception 
/.'to this rule. But, be de the mental training involved, there are n i 
r}iradical advantages connected with the study 'of English, even to the 
oxu.ni. practicable at such schools as these. It leads, iu many cases, to 
profitable employment, opens the way to closer and easier intercourse with 
till' tilling race, and gives to those who have inclination and ability to 
i illow up their studies, the key to a literature which is certainly not less 
valuable to a Native of India than any foreign literature, ancient or 
modern, is to Englishmen. Nor must it be supposed that none of the 
pupilii at these schools do follow up their studies. During the pash 
y .tu tl.o more advanced Tahsili schools have each sent 2, 3, or 4 
i o .H iuativesto the neighbouring zillah schools, and thero is every 
^probability that those who show special ability will iu duo time find 
i.Ik ji way to Canning College, and eventually become as good English 
in! u’f/us can be found anywhere in India. 

0°. The Inspector makes the following general remarks regarding 
w lu,„lV of this class:—"It has been found very di iculi to keep the 
| Ai."jo- Vernacular schools in good working order. To manage them 

,.li; ,| , iho hoftd muster should possess an amount of Ei now- 

winch can rarely bo got for the money available. Hitherto no 
,.i,u ibl* men have produced in this province, and it lias been necessary 
I . import them from the North-Western Provinces and Bein':.I 
i >r,wing them from their native land implied paying them muiv than 
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tlic v could 





_et at home. Mon who have received an English education 


object to being sent to out-of-the-way places. If a man is really worri 
having, he will soon find more congenial employment elsewhere. In a 
w years pleuty of well-educated young men will bo coming out ol cm 
mu schools, nid these will be very glad to serve on small salaries neai 
their own homes.” 


53. The difficulty above alluded to is one that must arise where 
education is in its infancy. Imported labor is always expensive, 
•ml \vc may look forward with confidence to the times when mow. 
efficient teachers will be available at the salaries we offer. At the 
same time it should be remarked that we have little reason to complain 
(f our present teachers. With few exceptions, they have done extremely 
well. 

C. —Vernacular Tati silt Scnoois. 


The average attendance has risen from 005 in 1S65-GG to 812 in 
1806-07, or more than 20 per cent. The attendance is over 80 per 
cent, of the average number on the rolls. Each pupil costs nearly 
Rs. 10 per annum, of which Government pays Rs. 81. 

The Practising School connected with the Normal School, Luckr nv, 
has now 89 pupils, and is a useful institution. T he students oi the 
Normal School attend in turn to learn their practical duties, and 
sidorablc pains are taken to make the institution as good a mo t. -1 as 
possible. 

Village Schools. 


Two hundred and three new schools have opened during the year, 
and at its close 7,462 pupils were under instruction. Of the win-16 
number of schools, 100 have only been open seven months, and 102 
more only three months. It takes some time to get the full confidence 
mid respect of the villagers, so that the attendance is less than it will bo : 
nevertheless the statement shows an average of nearly 28 boys p a school. 
As the majority of the schools have been open less than a year, the 
o verage expenditure (Rs. 40) per school is not to bo taken as the u««t> 
ncd rate. The average ordinary cost of village schools will prul . My 
eventually be about Rs. 100 per annum per school. 

6-5. It may bo well here to state briefly what wo hope to bo '.bio 


accomplish in this direction when the cess is fully 1 


eviea. 


fir 


ho 


expected to yield about Rs. 11,000 per district per annum. Of tl 


If . 1,000 wiil be absorbed by the Normal School, and about Its. ],.'>uo 
for books, rout, repairs, &c., leaving Rs. 8,500 for tee wbi 


at an average of Rs. 100 each, will give .85 village 


schools per 

1 , -. 1 . 


i.lmiviet, or 1,020 for the province. The area of Oude is 
' '00 square miles. Deducting the area of towns, which are pi:o\ uh-< 


with superior 
may net clown 




nun 


schools and jungles, which will require non 
the area of tHo agricultural districts at 20,000 
tins gives one village school to every 20 square 

le to place a school under a well-trained and i 
■'■'her, witbih 


snail bo 


BUlUU’ll 

I, 

— t. 






two and 


half 


M- 


mue; 


of every 


111 
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0(5 i u my last Report I described the course of studies for village 
-.ebook' and though some of the text books have been changed the 
course is substantially the same. With reference to this subject, the 
following general direction is given at para. 7 of the Instructions to 
Deputy Inspectors “ In all schools the Deputy Inspector s first cffoi ts 
should be to secure good Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic. He \,r. 
insist on the reading being slow and distinct, and intelligent to a - 

without a Rook. Teachers should be urged to pay particular care to tho 
Hand-writing. Copy-books should be used in every school, and special 
rewards given for neat and distinct writing. Writing from dictation 
should be practised frequently, and the senior boys should ^ toiujht o 
rite letters, petitions, &c. In Arithmetic accuracy and neatness skoiud 
bo required.^ 

With very few exceptions, the teachers now in charge of 


67. 


Number ef Teachers. 

Salary of each. 

7 T.achew, at 

Rs. 10 per mensem. 

2D 

» 9 >i 

63 „ 

„ 8 » 

66 

„ 7 » 

7« 

„ G » 


village schools have 
been trained in the 
Normal School, 
Lucknow. I stated in 
para. 44 of my last 
Report that the salaries 
of village teachers 
varied from Rs* G to 
Rs. lOpcr mensem, ami 

-- # expressed an opL 

that less "than Rs. 6 ought not to be given to a man ‘'supposed to be 
'••ipuble of instructing the rest of the village. In those vi 
Chief Commissioner was pleased to concur. Tho marginal note shows 
the salaries drawn at the close of the year—Rs. 10 being the maximum, 
R:. b the minimum, and the average Rs. 7|. 

6S. With a view to induce respectable men to offer themselves as 

candidates, and also to 
regulate the promotion 
of deserving teachers, 
a scale of salaries* has, 
with the approval of 
the Chief Com- 
mis si oner, been now 
fixed for each district. 
This will be made 
known, and both can- 
xactly wiiat to expect. 


* 20 Teachers, at Rs. 0 per mensem. 


20 „ 

„ 7 



20 

„ « 

»> 


15 




10 

„ 10 

H 


85 

average, 7T2-17thn. 



And teachers will then understand o 


Xl.GS CIUVA -- - J - - > 

jmotmn from one grade to another will be made when tho schools 
examined in the cold season by the Director or In pector. 

( 31 ). Ii is satisfactory to be able to report that, with few exceptions, 
l| M; tec 1 c< ; sent out from the Normal School do great credit to that 
are appreciated by the villagers, and are doing much good, 
j unreasonable to expect no defects, considering that the 
schools arc all new, are, for tho most part, hold in very unsuitable 
lunges, and that the work ol teaching i as novel to most of the masters 


institution, 
Jf, would b 
are 
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teaming is to the great majority of the pupils. Nevertheless a good 
work has been well begun. During the cold weather I pcisonal > 
examined about 20 of the village schools m Oonao. I found ovei m. 1 
over again boys who read before mo a Vernacular book of o 
difficulty who wrote correctly from dictation, worked proportion *u*ls, 
awC *» study Geography, who, eighteen, teento Wore, had 
not learned a single letter, and had no hope or intent on of domg.so 
I invariably sent'for the Lumberdars, and invited all the vi!u i 
p ear me examine, and my conviction certainly was that a large num e 
of the people appreciated the means of edcuation placed by Go\ ti n- 
meut within their reach, and were grateful for theij Very many .ire _ 
no doubt still influenced by old customs and traditions and fail .0 
wasp the idea that their children are to begin to read and write. Iho 
feeling is. however, not that education is to be despised, but that, it is 
too gcfod for them. Strange to say, some such feeling seems .to prevent 
many from sending their children to school _ who readily admit tint 
learning is a good thing and would like to obtain it. I believe an 01 ■ , 

making education compulsory, would rather be 3 si ik'c 

have not the moral courage or energy to take the first step an I shake 

themselves free from the customs of their forefathers. 


70 The Junior Inspector, llnnshi Durga PmhaJ, writes tlms of 
villacre schools in Oonao, which lie examined carefully 


d us to wit- 


.• The readiness with whichthe^ iu 

“ Vnl thete boy°“ahUiUe S 'tested, the willingness which the gene,nhty 

lto 7 cmindars show in rendering assistance to our schools, the 
; , r ■ ed aTtendance and amount of fees collected, are all sure proofs 
at om schools arc held in high estimation by the people generally. 


‘•There are indeed some localities where the people object to our 
system of teaching Vernacular books only; hut such places are com- 
mratively few, especially consisting of towns 6r large villages, which, 
•uc peopled by the richer and higher classes: there is no such objection 
amongst the agricultural and poorer classes, which from the great milk 
of the population of the province. It is gratifying to see amongst such 
Tieoolc some of our school boys read and write fluently, and solve m 

V. don Q The only objection that I heard from these people was that 
their boys could hardly spare time from agricultural and professional 
labors to attend school/” 


* Female Schools. 

72. The statement of Government schools given. at pava. 
includes 6 female schools. These have been opened during the .’.car, 
and must, be regarded as experimental. 

73. It was thought desirable, when this department was organized 
three years ago, to postpone any attempt to open Government schools 
for Native females till education had made some progress, liuerul, 
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,-ianls wove, 1.owcver, offered in aid of any effort which might he made 
oi*. her by Natives themselves or others on their behalf. Excepting 
Missionaries, none responded to the offer. Still, the success of the 
Missionary schools in Lucknow showed that there was no insuperable 
difficulty in getting pupils, and it seemed likely that, if Government 
schools were opened and all expenses paid, a commencement might be 
made without further delay. To put this to the test, G schools have 
been opened during the year,—one at Hydergurh, a second at Shahabad, 
and 1 more in the city of Lucknow. These are placed under the caro of 
trustu or by persons, and the result is being watched. The year closet! 
with an aggregate of 83 pupils. 


Normal Schools. 


74. At the beginning of the year under review there wore 2 
Normal schools at Lucknow and Fyzabad—the latter being, however, 
only a temporary auxiliary of the former, where there was not sufficient 
accommodation for the full number of students. The expense of sup¬ 
erintending two institutions bore heavily on the cess, and, on estima¬ 
ting the receipts for the coming year, it was found necessary to curtail 
expenditure on Normal schools, to provide for increased charges of 
village schools. After the December Examination, therefore, the 
students at Fyzabad who had failed to obtain certificates were removed 
to Lucknow, and the former institution closed. 

75. The Normal School includes a Senior and Junior Department. 

The former consists of a small number of students preparing for Verna- 
nil: Teacherships in Zillah, Tahsili, or other superior schools. The 

lumber is limited by the demand for teachers of this kind, and seldom 
exceeds 10 or 12. 'The Junior Department consists of a much larger 
number of pupils, who are being trained as teachers in village schools. 
'( lit number is regulated by the state of the Cess Fund. Students are 
lodged and taught free, and, with few exceptions, receive an allowance 
G.rlood and clothes. At the close of the year there were 10 students in 
the Senior Department, each of whom received Rs. G per mensem trora 
Ji perial funds; and JOG in the Junior Department, of whom 194 
receive each Rs. 4 per mensem from the cess. 


70. I explained in para, 17 of my last Report that, by order of 
G< m-nniont, the cost of training village teachers is borne by the cess, 
whilst the cost of training Tahsil and other teachers is met from the 
Imperial revenue. The two Normal schools, cost, during the year 
(in,biding stipends to students) Its. 24,359, of which Government gim 
It. 0,911, and the remainder was derived from the ces«, &c. Each 
s t,II, ;.1 cost Bfl. 91-9-2, of which Government paid Its. 11-11-3. 
in,. ’ g the students’ stipends, each cost Rs. 45-10-3, of which 
Go-, eminent paid Rs. 12-0-7. 

7 7, Half-yearly examinations are held in July and December and 
cerf i ii' iite=g awarded according to the results. During the year 240 
st idev ;■ ined oertillcatus and were appointed ns teachers. T1 .• follow ui»* 


statement shows the number of certificates of each grade which were 
awarded:— 


Tulisili Certificate, First Clas.: 
Ditto Second „ 


•1 

10 


Total 


11 


Village Teacher Certificate, First Class 
Ditto Second „ 


00 

127 


Total 


22G 


78. As each successive set of students pass out of the Normal 
School their places are taken by others, who are, as a rule, brought 
from the district to which they will eventually return as schoolmasters. 

(: arc is taken, whilst guarding against the danger of overrunning the 
m rife , to adjust matters so that no unnecessary delay should occur in 
establishing schools, as the cess provides money for their support., 
Quarterly statements are furnished by the District Revenue officers, 
showing the progress made in collecting t to cess, and, as soon as funds 
are available, a Vernacular notice is issued, and copies distributed as 
widely as possible by Taksildars, Police officers, and sohoolmasb ra 
through the district from which candidates are required. The object 
in view, the qualifications required, and the conditions offered, aro 
clearly stated, and persons who wish to enter the department arc 
told to register their names at the nearest Tahsil, and present them- 
!• Ivas for examination on a certain date at places selected for their 
central position. The Head Master of the Normal School, or sumo 
other intelligent officer, visits the severcl centres for examination on the 
date fixed, and successful candidates receive orders to proceed to the 
Normal School. The«plru of sending round an Examiner has been found 
necessary, as on one or two occasions when this was omitted, and candidates 
were selected by Tahsildars, many, on arrival at tlie Normal School, were 
found incapable of learning, or otherwise disqualified for the work of a 
teacher, and after wasting the time of the masters and drawing stipends 
;..r seme weeks, had to be discharged as hopeless. In districts where 
Deputy Inspectors have been appointed, the duty of selecting persons fo\ 
the Normal School is entrusted to them. 

7 ( J. Candidates for village feaebersbips, before admission to the 
Normal School, are required to be able to read and write one of the Ver¬ 
nacular languages correctly, and preference is given to those who, iu 
addition, know the simple Rules of Arithmetic. It is an encouraging 
^.vn that, not a few now come up for examination who have previously 
commenced the study of Arithmetic in order to ensure there being 
sot'ctu.l. In the Normal School they study Arithmetic, Mensural 
including Practical Surveying, Composition, Geography (especial!;- 
India and Asia), Grammar, and the History of India. They receive 
lessens on the art of teaching, and practice in the Model Sch'V’h 
’Vin t) every district is supplied with teachers, I propose to keep studi-nlu 
■ v .> years in the Normal School, instead of one; and, as we shall. Wo, 
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a? education spreads, get candidates with more information to begin 
with, the standard of village teachers, and therefore of village schools, 
will gradually be raised, till they become all that can be desired. 

V.—Private Schools under Government Inspection. 

82. The increase, compared with 1S05-G0, is 7 schools and 542 
pupils, as shown below:— 



Institutions. 

Number of Insti¬ 
tutions. 

Average Number 
of Pupils on Holla 
during the year. 

f 18G5-6C 

C3 

3,eoi* 

Ftiv ate Schools ... ...< 


U8CC.67 

70 

3,713 

Increase 

► 

7 

642 


A.— Private Sc. ools or the Higher Class. 


84. The four institutions noted in the margin are included under 
this head. Eight students of Canning Col¬ 
lege, who have passed the Entrance Examina¬ 
tion, are now reading for the B. A. Degree. 
Strictly speaking, they should be entered 
under the head “ Collegesbut as it is 
difficult to separate the expenditure of the 
college department from that of the school, and as, with this expla¬ 
nation, no misapprehension can arise, it was thought best to let the 
statement remain. 


Canning College. 

A. Mission School, Hosaina- 

bnd. 

C. Mission Scliool, Wazeer- 

gungc. 

Burnitcli Mission School. 


85. The following extract from the Principal's Report on Canning 1 
College describes briefly the progress of this important institution up to 
* ho close of the year:— 


“ Canning College, founded by the Talookdars of Oude, in memory 
oT the late Earl Canning, was opened on 1st of May 1864. During the 
first two years of its existence the institution partook of the character of 
n superior high school,* but during the last year it has developed into a 
college, with. 8 students in the college department, 

“'.the progress made during the three years will perhaps be moat 
Tcmuily k’eiMi fvor:« the vr.mler of boys receiving instruction at the end 
of noli year. In December 1864, the number of boys was 356, with an 
tl . . . attendance of 73 per cent. At the end of 1865 there were 456 

liojn, with an attendance of 80 per cent. At the present time the total 
a oJ-or of boys is 54£, and the average attendance in January last Was 
87 per cent. 

f Tim fenc pmd by the scholars amount, to R s , 270 per month 
There arc 71 free boys; the others pay from 8 aunas to R s . 10 each per 
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Jl^bkmth. The college is opeu to all classes, but by far the greater por¬ 
tion of boys learning English or Hindus— viz., 278. The Mussulmans 
number 105, and Christians 19, 3 being Europeans and the others East 
Indians and converts. 

“ The College, as now organized, comprises three distinct Depart¬ 
ments—an Oriental School Department, an English School Department, 
and the College Proper. In the Oriental Department no Engl-^b is 
taught; but 45 boys read Persian, <‘30 Sanskrit, and 70 Arabic. In the 
English' School 389 boys learn English, 383 Urdu, 3 Hindi, 32 Arabic, 
and 69 Sanskrit. The highest class in the English Department, con¬ 
sisting of 37 boys, is reading for the University Entrance Examination 
ol the present year, while the second class, o£ 43 boys, is preparing for 
the Imtrance Examination of next year. Both these classes are very 
promising. The remaining ten classes in the English School Depart- 
meat work out a graduated schema, designed with the view of ultimately 
preparing them for the University Examination Classes. The College 
Department consists of students who have matriculated at the Calcutta 
University, and who are continuing thei: studies with the object of 
* passing the First Arts Examination anr. of taking the B. A. degree. 
These 8 students belong to different years, and have consequently been 
divided into iioo classes—the one preparing for the First Arts Examina¬ 
tion of December next, and the other for that of next year. 

(i Twelve boys from Canning College have passed the University 
Entrance Examination—6 in 1865, and 6 in 1S66. Eight of these under¬ 
graduates remain with us, 2 have obtained employment, and the other 2 
have joined Calcutta colleges to .ake up Law and Medicine. 

“ I n connection with the higher classes, one of the chief objects of 
the founders of the institution is being successfully realized. The design 
was that the usefulness of the college should not, be confined to Luck¬ 
now, but that the institution should he thrown o pen to the natives of 
the province generally, and afford them the means .of carrying on to a 
higher point the education they may have previously received at the 
zillah schools, the schools of Fyzabad, Shahabad, Roy Bareilly, Oonao, 
and Gondah have each already 2 or 3 representatives in the Canning 
College, and the probability is that in a few years’ tfme the above schools 
will be important feeders to our higher classes*. 




B.—I’kivaTe Schools of the Mtddle Class. 


29 
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increase, it will be observed, is 4 schools and 202 pupils, whilst the aver¬ 
age attendance for 1886-67 is 212 more than for the preceding year 


JNSTITimONS. 

Number of 
Institutions. 

Number of Pupil 6 
on Rolls at close 
of the )>ear. 

Average attend¬ 
ance during 
the year. 

Private 6Cbools of the middlo 

p86o.G6 ... 

12 

087 

G77 

class ... ... ..." 

U86G-G7 ... 

16 

1,180 

889 

Increase ... 

4 

202 

212 


C.—Private Schools of the Lower Class. 

02. The statement ai para. 18 shows 38 institutions of this class 
with 1,325 pupils, against 36 institutions and 1,240 pupils last year. 
The Maharajah of Bulramporo supports 10 small schools, with an aggre¬ 
gate of 136 pupils, at villages on his estate; these receive no Government • 
aid. A very inferior Vernacular school is maintained from the estate of 
the Rajah of Mahmoodabad. It is to be hoped the young Rajah, who was 
till recently a pupil in Canning College, will take some interest in the 
institution now the estate h as passed from the Court of Wards into his 
own hands. Nawab Nawa?.ish Ali Khan, Taluqdar of Baraitch district, 
has during the year, opened two Vernacular schools at Nawabgungo 
Aliiabad and Nasirgunge, villages on his estate, which have now 29 and 
41 pupils respectively. Mention should also be made of the praiseworthy 
conduct of a man of much lower rauj in life than those mentioned 
above; I refer to Bisshura Nath, a jemadar, employed in the household of 
His Excellency the Viceroy, who has opened a very useful little school 
at his native village, Shiunkerpore Serai, Zillah Oonao. This school has 
now 33 pupils, and receives a small grant (Rs. 6 per mensem) from 
Government. 

In all aided schools some of the Government books are read, and in 
many the course of st udies is identical with that of Government schools 
of the same class. 

Fk.ivji.tk Female Schools. 

04. There ore 12 private schools lfcv" wiiJb .v JvrAid .’egiWerecf 

attendance of 325. Of these institutions, 1 is for European and Eurasian 
girls, and 11 for Natives. The Lucknow Girls' School has 47 pupils, 
daughters of the poorer members ot the Christian inhabitants of 
Lucknow or other stations. The instruction imparted and the general 
management of this very useful institution are satisfactory, but the 
Committee are sadly crippled by want of funds, and can now take no 
child whose parents are unable to pay the full cost of her education. 
Mbrts are being made to procure funds, and to place the institution on 
a more extensive basis. 
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95. The 11 schools for Native females are connected with the two 
missions mentioned several times in this report. Ten are in the city 
Lucknow, and 1, which was open this year, at Roy Bareilly. The 
total number of pupils is 276. The Lucknow schools have been two 
years at work, and appear to be snecssful, excepting the American 
Mission Ragged School. The pupils are all Mahomedans, and 
pardanaskeen, and include not a few adults. The ladies of the mission, 
who have charge of the schools, and take very great interest in litem, 
report that their pupils have made creditable progress in Reading, 
Writing, and Needle-work. One or two of the more advanced have 
obtained employment as teachers in private families. I am not permitted 
to examine these schools, but no objection is made to visits by European 
ladi.li ,,Tnove sggms to be no doubt whatever that a 


good work 


is 


going *on, and thi.t^he_.GQyernment grant is well spent. It appears that 
Native females, with whom tli'e Missionary Indies speak on the subject 
of education, are generally anxious to lca~rn,'bu^ prevented by their 
husbands and fathers. 

96. Mrs. Reuthers, wife of the Church Missionary at Fyzadad, 
has one or two promising schools, but has n jt yet applied for Government 
aid. 

Indigenous Schools. 

98. Indigenous schools are not included in the statements accom¬ 
panying this report, as no reliable staterreuts regarding them are 
available. Deputy Inspectors are directed to find out where such 
schools exist, and to visit the most important of them if they have time, 
the object being (1) to collect information, and (2) to endeavor to 
improve them. 

99. Very few indigenous schools of any kind exist in villages; 
but in towns they are more or less numerous. They are either Persian or 
Hindi. In the former boys learn to read Karima, AmadNama , Gulistan 
Boston, and other Persian works, and to write Persian and Urdu letters. 
They read no Urdu books, and do not attempt arithmetic, grammar 
geography, or any of the subjects usually taught in Government school 
The number of pupils is generally very small. In Roy Bareill v the Deputy 
Inspector reports 36 schools, whose aggregate attendance is only 172. 
The teacher is usually a private servant of the patron of the schoo, 
from whom he receives food and two or three Rupees per mensem in 
cosh. Hindi schools are patronized by btutnias und other shop-beepers, 
and are often attended "by 20 or 30 boys each. The curriculum 

* Vid< 33 nbovo . stluiies consists of the Kaithi* written 

' . character, the multiplication-table, and a 

mechanical kind ol arithmetic, enabling the pupil to workout rapidly 
question* o_ a certain type in proportion and interest. No books of 

teacher uot wii “r 

110 \ a PP ea J that any great improvement in school* 
° } * j" vf!! Pt G u n be . made at P^seut. The Persian teachers are, a* 
state ) e, geneially private servants, and, so long as patrons are to be 
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who consider Persian all that is necessary, the course will remain 
what it is. The Hindi guru is paid to teach what the bunnia considers 
necessary, and, if he ceased to do this, pupils would cease to come. 
Moreover, his inability to read printed books prevents his adopting 
ours even if he wished. In some instances Hindi schools have been 
converted into Government institutions, and a trained teacher sent 
to o-ive instruction in Nagri, whilst the j/utu continues to impait his own 
peculiar lore for a portion of the day. If he learns to read and write 
Nagri himself, he is promised admission to the Normal School. 


La Martiniere College. 


com 

The 


101 This institution is not uuder inspection, receives no a.,. 
Government, and is not included in the statistical Augments, 
Principal has supplied me with the following particulars At the close 
of the year there were ^ A A’; ^ the rolls, of whom 186 were 

Christians (Europeans or Eurasians), and 85 Natives. All learn 
English, 280 Urdu, and 35 Persian. The Christian department is held 
at General Martin’s house at Constants, near Lucknow; the Native 
department in the city. In the former there are 81 foundationers, who 
are fed, clothed, lodged, and »*nght free; 72 boarders, who pay from 
Rs. 15 to Rs. 25 per mensem each; and 33 day-scholars who pay horn 
Re 1 to Rs. 6 per mensem. In the Native department there are 18 
foundationers and 67 day-scholars, of whom 59 are tree. The Co oge 
is not affiliated with the University; but the standard of the Lu opean 
department is equal to that prescribed for the First Examinat on in 
Arts The course for the Native department is considerably lower. No 
„ri ov'i -if present equal to the Entrance Examination. The institu- 

V '-,701, of which Rs.-51,600 was 

derived from funds left by the Founder General Martin. The remain- 
ing Rs. 22,420 was received from fees and the interest on savings of 

past years. 

VI.— Scholarships. 


a scheme for awarding small scholarships to deserving pupils 
hi school's was ..sanctioned 


iu 

n 


u view°were—(1) to encourage advanced pupils in higher schools to 
•cumin till they complete the course and pass the Entrance Examma- 
lion - and (2) to enable deserving pupils of lower schools to proceed to 
a "superior institution. The scheme, therefore, mduded provision for 
30 scholarships, at an average of Rs. 5 per mensem, to be awarded to 
pupils in higher schools, and 60, at an average of Rs 4 per mensem, 
for pupils of lower schools who wished to continue their studies at ft 
inoiu advanced institution. Of the latter 15 only are to be given each 
; ( .,i'for four years, till the wliole 60 are absorbed, and then vacancies 
li i 1 up as they occur. The scholarships are awarded to students 
•.ccorlitfif to the result of the September written examination of of 
nraionlions held by myself and the Inspectors when we visit th 


examinations neiu vy x ,, c .. ^ 

schools in the cold weather. The amount available for the past year 
vis Rs 2,520. I have noticed above how useful this fund was in enabling 
mV to remove pupils from inferior to superior zillah schools. The hope 
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of securing scholarships proved a powerful incentive to industry on the 
part of both teachers and pupils. 

VII. — Employment op Students in the Public Service. 

104. This is one of the heads prescribed by Government on which 
information should be given in Educational Reports. No system has yet 
been introduced in this province for throwing open subordinate Govern¬ 
ment appointments to competition by examination. Should such a 
measure be considered advisable, and the examination be arranged to 
embrace, not special professional subjects, but the general branches of 
education which are taught in ordinary schools, there is no doubt, 
whatever, that these institutions would become far more popular than 
the',' are. On this point I quote the following remarks from the Report 
of ike Commissioner of Baiswarra division :— 

“ Something might be done, I think, to render the schools more 
popular if all the situations in the District Courts were bestowed by 
competitive examinations. A notice might be published in the district 
in which the vacancy exists that a particular situation is vacant, and 
that it will be bestowed on the successful competitor, being a resident 
ol the district, at an examination to be held on the 15th day after the 
issue of the notice. 

“The questions might be framed so as to test the candidate’s 
general information. Any body, whether he had or had not attended 
the Government schools, might compete.” 

VIII. _The English Language in iNdian Education. 

105. The statement given in the mafgin shows the progress 
English education has made during- the three 
years this department has existed. It is now 
admitted. *hah,whilst the masses of the popu¬ 
lation of India can udy be educated through, 
the medium of the veiiaculars of the country, 
higher education can at present only be 
obtained by studying Etghsh. Add to this 
the fact that the*study o a foreign language 
is of itself a powerful mean*W mental iitinroyem-nt, and the increase 
hi the nutr\bcr of English scholars must he considered a matter of con- 
e-ratulation. It is a curious fact that a large number of the people of 
this province have so soon learned, to value English. In nearly all 
Anglo-Vernacular schools in Ovule the boys would, if permitted, give 
the whole time to their English lessons; and when examining Verna¬ 
cular schools, I have been repeatedly asked by pupils and parents to send 
an English teacher, it being generally added that a compliance with this 
request y.ould double the attendance. No doubt the motive generally is 
hope of profitable employment. In not a few instances, however, the ' 
ol*j oct is > o enable the leal-ner to converse and correspond with European 
officeis. everal ialookdars keep private tutors for their sons, with the 
same object in view. 

lui Ihe i flowing statement shows the number of pupil- ’earn 

eau 1 ian £ ua £® ftt the close of the year and the total number under 



Number of Pupils 

Years. 

learning English at tha* 


end of the year. 

1861-65 

2,171 

1865-66 

2,769 

1960-67 

8,677 
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instruction. It will be seen that 22 per cent, learn English. The causes 
which make Urdu more popular than Hindi have been noticed above ( vide 
para. 38). As village schools increase, the proportion of Hindi will no 
doubt become larger 


Number of Pupies at thb cbosh of tub ybab who leabn 

Total number of Pupils, 

English. 

Urdu. 

Hindi. 

Persian. 

Sanskrit. 

Arabic. 

3,577 

10,137 

7,702 

1,020 

199 

120 

16,265 


IX.— Book Depot. 


107. The arrangements for supplying educational books continue to 
work smoothly. English books, maps, &c., are procured from England, 

' Calcutta, or elsewhere. Yei racular books, except a few of which the 
copyright is reserved, are printed in Lucknow. There is a depot 
connected with my office, from which the stores kept for sale by head 
masters of zillah schools are supplied. The first cost of stock and all 
incidental expenses are charged to a fund of Rs. 10,000 provided in the 
educational budget, and the produce of sales is paid from time to time 
into the Government treasury. Deputy Inspectors obtain of 

Verr-^enW nooks direct fr m the printer, and py ror tliem from the 
cess. They supply village teachers, and ueduct the cost, minus two 
annas per Rupee discount, from the teacher’s next month’s salary. 
During the year 39,162 books, maps, &c.. werc sold for Rs. 5,885, being 
an increase of about 7,C00 books, and Rs. 1,000 value, over the 
preceding year. Including looks, dec., distributed as prizes, or supplied 
gratis for school use, thftotal number issued amounts to 44,564, worth 
Rs. 7,701. 

108. On revisirj. the several schemes of study, some of the 
existing Vernacular bfoke we re considered defective, and it was thought 
desirable to revise anl correct some, and prerpare substitutes for of hers. 
The following new booxs nave ueen prepared and printed during the 

year 


(1) .— Mujtd-v.l-Mubtadi a new Urdu primer, by Babu Bam Chandra Sen, Head 

Mastu- of the Normal School, Lucknow. 

(2) .—liaran Prakasika: a new Hindi primer, by the same. 

(3) .—Bidya Cholera : a second Hindi Reader, translated from the Urdu Daita-i- 

tlm , by Pundit Prithee Dutt. 

(4j.— Bharat Yarshl Briftoni : a Nagri translation of the Urdu. History of 
India. (Waqeat-i-Hind) , made by Pandit Magan Lall,of Canning College. 
[o ).— Votra Dipika : a Nagri letter writer, by Pandit Kali Churun. 

(6 ).—Mien tokhabat- i-Urdu, parts I. and II. : Urdu readers. 

(7J .—K hdtidM-miiddr-ri^n: a manual on teaching and school mamo-nnmnf w 
Pandit Sheo Naraiu, Deputy Inspector of Schools, Lucknow ‘ ^ 

(8).— (xulzar Dabistan: an easy Persian Reader 
(0 ).—Nigar Danish : selections from the Persian AnwardSakeili 
















109. Considerable inconvenience is felt from a want of good Urdu 
and Hindi maps. Those used in other provinces have been lithographed 
in India, and are confessedly very poor. The Calcutta School Book 
Society has published Bengali maps, but these are useless in Oude. 
There are now thousands of town and village schools in various parts 
of India in which good plain maps in the Persian and Hindi characters 
would be most useful. It would be a boon to education if the Govern- 
ment of India should be pleased to arrange with some experienced 
European map-engraver to supply these requisites. To meet immediate 
wants, I have had a few good copies of maps made for tahsili schools. 
As an experiment, also, a Native printer was engaged to lithograph an 
Urdu- Hindi map of the Eastern Hemisphere. The result is fair, but is, 
of course, immeasurably inferior to the ordinary English maps used in 
elementary schools at home; these are engraved by European workmen 
of great skill and experience, surrounded i/y all the appliances that 
modern ingenuity has devised, and there is no O^bt bu* that equally 
good maps in Oriental characters could be made by tlm saroo. agency 
if the Indian Government undertook to buy a fair number of copies. 

— : 

EXTRACTS PROM THE REPORT OP TltE DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES, 1866-67. 

B. — Financial and General Statistics. 

7. The actual expenditure during the year was as follows*:— 


V 



© 

From Imperial 

From i/ocal 


Funds. 

Funds. 


Rs. A. P. 

Pi 

< 

ao 

n 

Direction and its subsidiary charges . 

16.C58 C 1 

275 0 0 

Inspection and its subsidiary charges. 

51,687 8 0 

2,264 5 9 

Instruction including all educational expen¬ 



diture not coming under the above heads ,,, 

88,116 14 3 

2,31,730 2 3 

Total . 

1,56,462 12 4 

— " 

2,34,269 8 0 


vo il months ^ that in this and all statements, the figures relate, only 



















8. The amount expended on instruction in the different grades of 
schools is given below : — 


Class op Schools. 

u 

J 

1 

a 

Pupils on the Rolls. 

rs 

P 

CD 

a 

'3 

'p 

§cd 

is 
< . 

Expenditure from Im¬ 

perial Funds. 

1 i 

Expenditure from Lo¬ 

cal Funds. 

Total cost of educating 

each Pupil. 

c g 

a *3 
> a 
© 5 

C p 
n 

o « . 

vll 

*? - rt 

C, C D 

Bi 






Re. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 


^ Ifig-her Class 

1 

241 

228 

13,694 4 9 

1,867 6 0 

68 4 i 

60 1 0 


Middle „ A 

9 

1,742 

1,149. 

14,811 }6 « 

6,icy 10 7 

18 6 0 

13 0 1 


„ B ... 

15 

‘ 2,010 

1 1,464 

9,528 14 10 

6,602 2 0 

10 15 2 

6 8 2 

ii 

Lower €la.8B A 

81 

7,185 ‘4,900 

27,635 15 1 

19,417 2 3 

9 9. 6 

6 10 1 


„ B 

577 

22,573 14,781 

705 11 6 

1,15,248 4 4 

713 6 

0 0 9 

o 

„ C 

s 130 

3,621 

2,116 

650 0 0 

15,335 6 8 

7 3 11 

0 4 11 


Normal Schools A 

1 

ep 

41 

1,683 13 2 

4,653 8 4 

149 11 1 

38 0 7 


„ B ... 

4 

W 

82 

1,419 14 6 

4,609 7 3 

72 4 9 

17 5 1 


. „ c ... 

1 

19 

r 

10 


4, 401 10 4 

231 13 2 

. 

1 

rTIigher Class . 

1 

225 

177 

2,400 0 0 

3,110 1 3 

31 2 1 

13 8 11 

% 

P o 

e- — 1 

Middle „ 

7 

838 

670 

9,137 14 0 

9,221 14 9 

27 2 7 

13 8 3 

tl 

Lower „ A 

240 

11,318 

8,163 

0,648 6 8 

22,485 4 2 

4 11 4 

1 1 0 

as 

„ B 

493 

8,218 

6,419 


17,989 8 4 

! 

2 12 10j 



„ „ c ... 

1 

22 

20 


859 12 0 

42 15 10 



Total 

1,57*' 

58,137 

38,234 

83,11 14 3 

2,31.730 2 3 

8 5 10 

2 4 10 


Police Schools . 


1,714 


... ... 



. 


Jail Schools . 


1,942 



. 


•- ... 


SECTIONS II and III. 

Colleges. 

\ 

9. Four pupils of the Saugor School attempted the University 
Entrance Examination, hut they all failed in the English Examination, 
and 2 of them failed in Mathematics. 


11 


SECTION IY. 

Government Schools. 

I.—Schools of the Higher Class. 

In last year’s Report this was the only educational institution 
Saugor School. 


in the Central Provinces which showed no 

J re S ret „ t0 „*? that year's 
Return show retrogression. The numbers on the Rolls have fallen iw™ 
9 7fl in 9.dt 1 • I.Vip fvntn 1 4/% oua ^ 
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pupil has risen from Rs. 49 to Rs. 68; the cost to Government from 
Rs. 44 to Its. 60. Though the numbers have decreased during the last 
few years, the proportion of senior to junior students lias greatly in¬ 
creased ; in the three senior classes there are 43 pupils; in the three 
middle, 63; and in the four junior, 135. The average daily attendance 
also is very good, being 94 per 100. As already stated,*^ no student 
succeeded in passing the University Marticulation Examination. I held 
an examination of the senior classes in the end of January last, and was 
disappointed with the results. 

II.— Schools of the Middle Class (A). 

12. In this are included all Anglo-Vernacular schools, with the 
exception of Saugor, and these are sub-divided into zillah schools (A). 
and town schools with an English department (B). 

13. In last year's returns there were 9 schools and 1,539 pupils; 
there are now 24 schools, with 3,752 pupils. 

All the schools under B are supported one-half by fees, subscriptions 
and donations, and aided by an equal amount from Government. 
Ten have been established during the Inst year, of which 4 arc in the 
Mahratta districts of the southern circle. For this class of schools 
the course of study introduced is of a lower standard than that for 
zillah schools; hut should pupils wish to prosecute their studies up to 
the University Entrance Standard, I trust they may be enabled to do 
so by means of the scholarships proposed by me in July 1866. 

24. As regards efficiency, I place those which I had an opportu¬ 
nity of seeing during the year in the following order :—Kamptee, 
Chanda, Boorhaupore, BLundara, Hoshungabad, Hiugbuugkat. 

Town (B). 

25. The only schools now in this class which existed previous to 
the year 1866-67 are the folllowing*:— 




Maalors, 

4 


Masters. 


KUundwa, 


Daring the year 1860-67 this school, which before had existed as 
a grant-in-aid institution, was amalgamated 
with the town school, and now constitutes 
a. promising Anglo-Vernacular institution 
of 151 pupils, of whom 41 are studying 
‘English. 

26. This grant-in-aid school lias also 
become a town school with an aided English 
department; during the year the number 
of English students has remained at 24. 


Btinoai. 


Pupil3. 

151. 


Pupils. 

101 . 


Masters. 

4 


B 


HuUOO, 


Pupils. 

08 , 


27. There are 98 hoys attending tin.- 
school, of whom 27 learn English. 


60 
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In 1865-GC this was a grant-in aid English school, giving 

education to 51 boys in English; since its 
DumoJi . ^ ’ 1 - 


Masters, 

5 


Pupils. 

195, 


fusion with the town school, the numbers 
studying English have decreased to 32; hut 
this decrease I have reason to believe is only temporary, and caused by 
an indifferent teacher, who has been re-placed, aud by want of proper 
accommodation; this also will soon be remedied. 

The schools of this grade, which in 1865-66 only numbered 5, now 
number 15 ; and since the close of 1866-67 up to the present date, 11 
more have been actually established, and applications for grants to ^ 
others have been submitted to Government. 

HI._Government Schools, Lower Class. 

Vernacular Town Schools (.A.) 

09 At the close of 1865-66 there were 96 schools, with 8,494 
pupils * this year there are 81 schools, with 7,185 pupils. The de¬ 
ls caused by tbe transfer of 15 schools to the middle class, the 
townspeople having subscribed for the addition of an English depar t- 
merit. One town school in the city of Jubbulpore was closed at the 
end of the year. Mr. Champion, of the Church Mission Society, 
having undertaken to supply its place by a branch school from bis 
Am do-Vernacular institution. Notwihstandmg that \ o of tlie most 
flourishing of this class of schools have now passed imo another 
category, "the average number of pupils per school remains at 88 . J tie 
“emge daily atte„W e is now 68 against 65 last yean The fees 
amounted to Rs. 2,243 against Rs. 2,767 m 1865-66. The cost to 
Government per pupil was Rs. 5-10 against Rs. o-ll the previous 

year. 

30. In my last year’s report, the want of funds was pointed out 
as the cause why these schools had not made so much progress as \ey 
on- ht to have done. It has been found impossible to increase further 
the grant from Imperial revenues towards these schools. Lut the necu 
for '"’further funds was urgent, for, as I pointed out early. m the 
< eai 1866-67, eacli master had, on an average, 49 pupils, and that the 
Iivor'ge pay of each master was Rs. 12-2. The total Government 
grant for the masters of these schools was Rs. 24,072. An additional 
grant, of Rs. 7,368 was in February last made from municipal funds, 
nod Rs. 2,532 from the 2 per ceut. school cess; and I trust that 
next year’s results will show a great improvement in the acquirements 
m the pupils. At present tbe proportion of boys in the lowest classes 
very large; but this is not to be wondered at when the paucity of 
m:,sn U considered. I may note one instance where one master bad 
i:o teach 131. boys, divided into five classes, Ins only assistant being one 
pupil teacher. 

Tillage (B.) 

31 . This year’s returns show >77 schools with 22,573 pupils, being 
oa im rcasu uver last year oi 3.1 schools and 3,589 pupils. Thera has 



'.C07i a deciease of 3 schools in Jubbulpore and 1 in "Nimnr; au increase 
of 10 in Raeporo, 6 in Wurdah, 5 in Seonee, 4 in Chanda, 3 in Sumbul- 
pore 7 2 in Hoshungabad, Chindwara, and Nagpore, and 1 in Mundla. 


An increase of pupils lias taken place in nearly every district ; 
there is a falling ofif of 8 pupils in Hoshungabad and 41 in B<~kaspore. 
In the following districts the increase is marked :— 


Chindwara 

Seonee 

Raepore 

Chanda 

Bhfmdara 

Nagpore 

Wurdah 


85 

52 

48 

8 

38 

31 

33 


p/e* cent. 

»> 

>* 

» 

if 


The average number of boys per school is S3, being 4 more than in 
last year’s returns. The fees in 1865-66 'ivere Its. 3,016 ; this year 
t hey amount to Rs. 2,758. 


Girls’ (C.) 


37. The numbers have increased from 91 schools, with 2,361 
pupils, to 130 with 8,621 girls. There is au increase of 9 schools in 
Jubbulpore, 7 iu Chanda, 5 in Sumbulpore, 4 in Nursingpore, Nagpore 
and Hoshungabad, 2 in Bhundara, and 1 in four other districts. 

38. Several of these schools have mafe wonderful progress, hir a 
large proportion of them is next to useless, j.nd for tlie reasons given in 
p:tra. 22 of last year’s report, I cannot recommend their increase, 
except as therein stated, where the people are willing to pay fees, or in 
a district like Chindwara or the Upper Godavovy, where as yot not a 
single school has been established. Perhaps the best girls’ school iu 
the" Central Provinces is at Bhundara, where there is au efficient Native 
Christian school-mistress, the school-house is a free building, situated 
in a prominent part of the town, and there are several Native gentle¬ 
men, both official and non-official, who take a real interest in its 
progress; ladies from the school committee. There is another good 
school also iu the Bhundara district, at Kamptha, established and "well 
looked after by the late tehseeldar, Kesho Seoram, whose daughter was 
one of the most advanced pupils, Further still, from European influence, 
there is a creditable girls’ school at Hutta, with the daughter of the 
zemindar, Guuput Rao, in the senior class. There is also at Btuwui, in 
Nuuar, a school .containing 51 girls; the highest class being equdl* to 
the third in a boys’school; besides reading, writing, and' 

the girls are taught embroidery: all tbe pupils are tbe relations 
of tbe most influential people of the town ; and on the 'examination 
day a large, pumber of the towns-people assembled and seemed delighted 
et, the educational triumphs of their young relatives. The success of 
this sc >oo is due to the tehseeldar, Mahadeo Rao, who appears to be, a 
strong advocate for female education. Another good girls’ school is 
to e .-.ecu a Wurrora ; it meets in the house of Aurbaji Patel, a well- 
known and much respected landholder of the Chanda district; his 
dau^h .rs and nieces form the senior class. There 
mu s ee ioo in good order in different districts; but I haye specially 








.ji^xi'ceci the above, in order to allow that where any person of note and 
position takes a girls’ school under his patronage, its success is almost 
certain ; girls of the better class attend ; and instruction given to those 
hi easy circumstances is more likely to be permanent and beneficial in 
its ejects than instruction given to the children of laborers. On the 
other ha.-id, I regret to say that the larger proportion of girls’ schools 
in the Central Provinces do very little good ; they assemble generally 
in some out-of-v,foe-way corner of the towns ; no one except the District 
Inspector goes n^ar them ; the attendance is exceedingly irregular ; the 
pupils are infants. 0 f five or six years of age ; and their acquirements 
It is to the irhcrease of schools of this description that I object, — 
tlie money expended' on them could be turned to far better account in 
educating boys. 


3!). These schools consist of two kinds; one for the education of 
Police Schools constables in t-Iieir police duties; and the 

other for the education of the children of 
policemen. In the former there are 1,250 adult students, and in the 
latter 464. 


The Inspector General 0 f Police has, during the year, 
introduced the same course of instruction into these schools as is 
prescribed for all Government village school^. Many of them are in 
capital order j perhaps the best is at Saugor: the Dumoh, Raepore, 
and Chindwara schools are also very good, and far above the average 
of ordinary village schools. 

Jail Schools. 


40. At the close of the year there were 1,855 males and 87 
females under instruction; of these, 249 males and 5 females were able 
to read and . write ; and 1,447 males and 36 females who could read 
but not write ; and of that number only 137 could read previous to 
admission ; 1,564 persons have, therefore, been taught to read during 
thc-ir imprisonment. The most satisfactory progress has been made, 
n was to be expected, in the central jails at Nagpore and Jubbulpore ; 
among the district jails, Seonee and Nursingpore stand best. 

For the central jails, paid teachers should be employed. 

Castes anjj Languages. 

Castes. 

41 In the returns of the castes of pupils attending Government 
schools (not including police or jail), J. find that them are now— 

lUiulooa. 

2,863 Muhomediuift 
J.,894 Otlioi#, 


67,61(5 


low cafile* 


•1^. I la J year remarked on the large number of Maliar (l< 
or 0, '. l; *' ' o y attending the Government schools in *!,„ v, , 

did wot; of bo > 8 aro rnokiog g« ggflg 
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also several promising Gond boys to be met with in the Bhundara 
schools. At the Moharee and Toomsur town schools, separate build¬ 
ings have been erected for the Mahar boys ; this I cannot but regard 
as a mistake, and tending to keep up a distinction which no Govern¬ 
ment department ought to recognize. These buildings might be used 
for the lowest school class, but not for the outcastc Mahurs. As a comment 
on this exclusiveness, I may mention that the very best village school 
in the Jubbulpore district, with an attendance roll of over 50 pupils, 
has a Mahar teacher. 


Languages. 

43. The languages taught are as follows 


English 

1.278 

Mahratti 

11,728 

Hindee 

20,789 

Urdu « , t , 

3,567 

Ooriya 

Tamil 

1,594 

•29 

Telugu 

235 

Sanskrit ... 

11 

44. The increase of students 
languages has been as follows :— 

during the year in the different 

English ... ... 

... 44 per cent. 

Mahratti 

34 „ 

Hindee 

13 

Urdu ... 

8 „ 

Ooriya 

16 „ 


45. The fees in all Government schools have during the year 
increased from Its. 8,930 to Its. 9,097. Allowing for the shortness of 
last official year, this shows an increase of about 10 per cent.; though 
not large, I do not think it unsatisfactory, when the extreme deftness 
of the common necessaries of life throughout the Central Provinces 
last year is considered. For the same reason the subscriptions and 
donations have fallen from Rs. 37,090 to Rs. 34,245. 


Normal Schools. 

Anglo- Vernacular for Males. 

40. During my absence in Europe in 1865, English had been 
introduced into the Nagporo Normal School ; 
aypore ' Pypiis. the students, however, were not such as worn 
65 likely to make much progress ; they wore 
merely the most promising of the candi- 

,| ,b a for Vernacular maitorehips, and having to begin a new language 

late in life, I did not think they, would ever bo good enough scholars 
I therefore abolished the class, and called for candidates who 

U fair knowledge of English-ill our aillah schoo' ■ 

l TO nrnv/i _ . l i • i ... « 


Masters. 

id 


. yy-y m m per monaom ; but; up to the present time ,,ni 

’.v^ulv-incos a i nvo< |. , l the small candidates’ class is still sup] >rtf 
by advances from the 2 per cent. cess. Resides the students tramb. 
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'masterships, I proposed to admit to these classes a limited number 
of students from all Anglo-Vernacular schools in the Mahratta districts 
who might wish to read for the Entrance Examination of one of the 
Universities. The English students have already made great progress, 
and several of them are supperior in acquirements to the class of men 
we have hitherto obtained from the Bombay presidency as assistant 
English teachers. 

O 


47. The Mahratti department of the Normal School is divided 
,, . _ into 3 classes with 65 students (inclusive of 

Mairatti cpai mm . the 10 reading English). Of these, 55 are 

stipendiary and 10 free. Owing to the great increase in the cost of 
living, the stipends of Rs. 3 per mensem were abolished, and the 
following instituted, viz-, 15 of Its. 6 , 15 of Rs. 5, and 15 of Rs. 4. 
Consequent on this increase, applications have been frequent and selec¬ 
tion has been possible. During the year 31 men were rejected after a 
short trial, while 47 men obtain certificates after completing the pres¬ 
cribed course of study; of these, 4 passed for masterships of town, and 
42 of village schools. A large Government building in the city has 
been made over for the use of this Normal School, and as soon as 
?ome alterations and repairs are completed, it will be possible to offer 
accommodation to about 50 boarders. At the request of the students 
themselves, morning and evening classes have been established, and 
are very well attended ; these classes are superintended by the assist¬ 
ant master. After the half-yearly examination, in the beginning of 
thi.; month, 20 of the most deserving students were sent on a week's 
excursion to Bombay under charge of the head master; this, I 
thought, would be a good finish to their school training. 

Vernacular (B.) 

48. At the October examination only 5 students obtained cer- 
7 ,, , tificates, but at the close of the year 21 

MriBtors Fupils. were pronounced qualified as village and 2 

2 30 as town schoolmasters; only 8 , however, 

had studied both Urdu and Hiudee. A practising department has now' 
been added to this institution, where the students will be trained in 
the practice of teaching. At present this school is far behind the 
V ernacular department of the Nagpore Normal School. 


49. 


Masters 

A 


Ho shun gab ad 


Pupils. 

16 


I had an opportunity of seeing this school in January last, 
and did not consider it in a satisfactory 
state ; it has suffered from want of inspec¬ 
tion ; the masters had become careless, 
arid pupils, instead of being lads from our town and village schools 
aspiring to become teachers, were, for the most part, elderly men, 
reduced to take io teaching as a means of livelihood. At the October 
examination none received a certificate; and up to the close of the 
year no farther examination had been held. The district officers were 
a deed to obtain a supply of a better class of pupils, and the Inspectors 
will, in future, visit .and examine the school more frequently 



Master. 

1 


Rczporc . 


50. In last year's report this school was not favorably mention¬ 
ed. Fifteen men have obtained certificate 
during* the year, 4 of the higher or town 
school grade. The school has met hitherto 
in the same building as the zillah school, but a separate house has now 
been obtained, affording lodgings to the pupils. 


Pupils. 

10 


51. A small class of 4 men are now under training as masters at 
Belaspore. the f° wn school of the place; when these 

Master. ' * * Pupils. fire certificated, the training class will not 
4 10 be kept up. 


52. At the beginning of last official year a normal class consisting 
of 15 pupils was sanctioned for Nimar, as a 
temporary measure. The class was closed on 
the 1st of January, 12 of the students receiving certificates; 2 of the 
men who failed subsequently received certificates from the Inspector, 
Mr. Browning, on his visiting Nimar in March. 


Vernacular Female ( C ). 

53 . The progress made by the women attending this school at 
„. 7 ~ . j7 Nagpore has been very slow; they have now 

Master.*™* ' Pupils. been 18 months under tuition, and the high 

1 it) est class are reading the 4th Mahratti book; 

tw write slowly from dictation, and work sums in the four simple 
rules of arithmetic; the acquirements of the highest class are thus not 
„ ru . u . i, ufc i u order to test the experiment ot haying female teachers, 
the' Inspector will, before the monsoon, select a few of the most promis¬ 
in'^ and place them in charge of girls’ schools in the districts. An 
excellent building has lately been bought for tifis school; but we have 
hitherto failed to obtain a qualified female teacher. A trained Nati.e 
female from Bombay taught here for some weeks, but it was impossible 
for lier to remain, owing to her previous engagement as mistress of a 
.rills’ school in Bhundara. 

b 


SECTION V. 

... Summary. 

In the whole of the Central Provinces there is, on the average, one 
school in every block of 7}- miles square. The district in which schools 
avc most thickly planted isNursingpore, where one is found in every Sfc 
miles square; in Hoshungabad, Jubbulpore, Saugor, and Sumbulpore 
in 5 miles; in Nagpore, Dumoh, and Nimar iu 6 miles. The districts 
in which schools are most sparsely distributed are the following 


Upper Godavcry 1 

in 11 miles squar 

Mundla 

13 „ 

Chanda ... 

13 

fiaepore ,,, 

12 „ 
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Bat in connection with these figures the very large proportion of 
waste land in the Upper God a very, Cbanda, and Mundla districts must 
be considered. Again, as regards pupils, it will be found that throughout 
the Central Provinces 1,000 inhabitants furnish only 7 pupils. The dis¬ 
trict which shows best in this respect is Sumbulpore, where there are no 
less than 30 pupils per 1,000 of population; the next best districts arc 
Saugor and Nursingpore, but they show only 12 per 1,000; the next in 
order are 


Pumoh ... 11 

Nimar ... ... 10 

Bhundara ... ... ... 7 

J ubbulpore ... ... ... 7 

Hoshungabad ... ... ... 7 

Wurdah ... ... ... 6 

Najyporo ... ... ... 5 

Chmdwara ... ... ... 5 


The worst is Raepore, where the average is under 2; in Bclaspore 
and Seonee the average is only 3. 

6 G. In comparing one district with another as regards school at¬ 
tendance, the populousness of the individual villages must be considered ; 
districts with a large amount of level cultivated land, such as Nagpore, 
Bhundara, Hoshungabad, and Nursingpore, have a larger population per 
village than hilly districts, like Mundla, Chindwara, and Seonee; and it 
is only reasonable to suppose that there are many more villages in 
Hoshungabad in which it is possible to open a school with a prospect of 
cuccess than there arc in Mundla; the average population of the former 
being 380 souls, and of the latter 104. 

Another point which must he borne in mind is, that in the districts 
which formerly formed the Saugor and Nerbudda territories, vernacular 
education under State inspection, and with State help, existed for many 
years before it was introduced into the Nagpore territories; and in 
Chutteesgurh, 44 years ago, not a single teacher of any kind was 
procurable. 

67. After, therefore, duly considering these points, also the state- 
rnents regarding classes, givey in para. 35, which show the acquirements 
of the pupils, it appears that among the old Saugor and Nerbudda dis¬ 
tricts, education has progressed most in Saugor, Dumob, Hoshungabad, 
and Nursingpore, and that it is most backward in Seonee. In Nimar 
before its amalgamation, two years ago, with the Central Provinces, 
Vernacular education had been introduced by Major Keatingo, and 
fostered by his successors, and the returns now show it little behind our 
host, districts. 


Turning now to the Nagpore territory, the Bhundara district 
stands first; the Raepore and Bclaspore zillahs are by far f] l0 rnrwf 
backward in the Central Provinces. Again, on the borders of both 
these districts-cut off, it is true, by a broad belt of jungle, and 
inhabited hy a different race, speaking a different language-— ,) S Snm- 
1 .ulpore, where the greatest enthusiasm prevails in efeotino- sclm ,l” 
houses and in supporting teachers. Vast strides were made in this 








district during 1865-66, and in 1866-67 the progress has been even 
still more marked. The schools have increased from 141 to 208, and 
the pupils from 6,924 to J 1,848, Were the same desire for education 
to extend to the other districts of the Central Provinces, there would 
he nearly a quarter of a million of children under instruction. The ex¬ 
penditure in Sumbulpore from private sources has been very large, aggre¬ 
gating Rs. 26,925, viz., Rs. 13,682 on the pay of masters, Rs. 5,705 on 
building private school-houses, and Rs. 7,538 on the erection of build¬ 
ings for Government schools. These figures need no comment; they 
show how thoroughly the interest of the people has been enlisted in the 
cause of education. 


SECTION VI. 

Scholarships. 

68 . During the year, only Rs. 877-3-7 were expended under this 
heading, and these were disbursed from the fee funds of schools, the 
Imperial allotment of Rs. 1,000 having, by some unaccountable mi Male, 
been omitted in the budget. Of the above sum, Rs. 576 were given ;:s 
ehblarships to the Saugor School, and an average of Rs. 60 t<> xhe 
other 7 zillali schools. A considerable increase to the allotment wa/ 
applied for in July last, but it has not yet received the sanction of lb*. 
Supreme Government. 


SECTION VII. 

Employment of Students in the PtJBLro Service. 

69. The following shows the number of pupils employed during 
the year:— 


Circle. 


Northern Circle 

Southern „ 

LViern 


J°i + D n U f A Ug ^ y ear certificates of educational proficiency wer 
granted to oi 9 candidates, vis., at— 


299 

13 

O 

37 


Nugporo 

Juhlmlpore 

Saugor 

ltaepore 


Employed in | OUn r 
Educational Government 

Department. omplny 


76 



349 


ol 


Total 
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The following 1 
force;— 


rules have been substituted for those 


hitherto in 


Hereafter no one will be eligible for employment except— 

“ L—Matriculated students of u University. 

II.—Holders of certificates issued bv the Examining Boards under Book Circu¬ 
lar XXIX, dated 28th July 18G3. 

<• HI.—Holders of certificates from the Director of Public Instruction under tlic 
present Pules:— 

Certificates of qualifications will in future be of threo classes s—A 1st class 
certificate (A) will qualify for admission into cither English or Vernacular 
offices. A 2nd class certificate (B) will qualify for Vernacular offices only. 
Certificate (C) will he granted to candidates to offices where a knowledge 
of tlie Vernacular is not required. 

3rd.—Certificates will ho awarded in Government schools, or in schools under 
Government inspection, by the Inspectors of Circles at the lime of the 
annual examinations, and they will he forwarded for registry and couutcr- 
Eiguature to the Director of Public Instruction. 

4i \th. —Candidates for Government employ, not being educated at Government 
schools, will, in writing to Zillali or Circle Inspectors of Schools before 
the 1st of June of each year, state for what grade of certificate they 
wish to compete. On the receipt of these applications, the Director of 
Public Instruction will make arrangements for hohliug local examlnui ioivj, 
which will be duly notified in the Gazette aud in the Sircaree Akhbar. 

u ijf/i .—Xo one under 18 years of age will he examined. 

The list of candidates passed under the three different standards will bo 
published in the Central Provinces' Gazette , and from these lists the 
nominating officer will make his selection. 

«7 {f l% —]STo one is admissible into the service under the age of 18; and all candidates 
for appointments that give a claim to pension, must produce a certificate 
of sound bodily health from a Medical officer.” 

7 i. One gratifying feature connected with employment in the 
public service is tlie large number of young men, who, after a short 
serviei; in the Educational Department, find employment elsewhere, 
specially in the revenue and judicial branch's of the service : it has 
hitherto beeu the rule that when any man has done well in the Edu¬ 
cational Department for at least one year, he may take a better appoint¬ 
ment wherever he can get it; and the Educational Department has 
frequently of late formed a stepping stone to some of the best appoint¬ 
ments in the subordinate grades of the service, and also led to lucrative 
private employment. 


SECTION VIII. 

English Language and Indian Education, 


Cibcli:. 


Number learninpr rv g- 

liri- in IS05-G0. 

N ujnIv r h as ni 
liah iu 160 

Nortl m Circl 


vn 

(572 

Sc'.tiliom „ ... 

... 

690 

1,101* 

Ihimteru „ 

... 

... | 153 

| 22H 

















miST/fy. 



Tli 18 being* 
was 23 per cent. 


<SL 

au increase of’ 31 per cent-.; the increase in 1SG5-GG 


SECTION IX. 


Book Depots. 

72. ^ The sales during-the year in the depots, and amounts realized 
are as fellows :— 

Number of Hooks solu. Price. 

Ks. A. P. 

64,223 14,086 3 7 

Tin's shows a considerable fulling-oif: last year the sales amounted 
to G<>/'35 books, and prices to Rs. 16,578-1.' The rural Gazette sales 
have increased from 716 per mensem to 837 : the Inspector General of 
Police now subscribes for a copy for each station-house and outpost. 

Government Central Museum. 

73. During the year a catalogue of the articles of the Museum 
has been prepared; but owing to the Geological Department being still 
unarranged, it is not, in my opinion, advisable to have the catalogue 
printed; the geological is by far the most valuable of the collections, 
and it is much to be regretted that no one competent to arrange .ami 
name the specimens has yet been procured. 

The catalogue of the Museum Library was printed during the year. 
Hooks of reference of the value of Rs. 700 have lately been added to the 
library; and Doctor Watson^ valuable work on Indian Manufactured 
was presented by the Government of India. 

From 1st of May 1866 to 31st March 1S67, the Museum was 
visit oil by 75,796 persons, of whom 65,202 were Native male md 
8,151 Native females. 


Concluding Remarks. 

71. The results of the year’s work may be thus stated Siho, k 
of all classes have increased from 1,441 in 1865-66 to 1 570 in i860 n 
and pupils have increased from 46,738 to 68,137. or 24 per cent P m J ' 
Government institutions have increased from 749 with 31 801 ; ? 

3 g With M«, of IS per cellt . C ti.oio 

(ioypi uDient schools lias increased from lis 2 34*4<Qft ‘n icpr . * 

11 , mm to the 11 months of ,., 06-67 ' 

s£™ ttirr ,.*«» *««*» 


j. -uccobt per bead to Government Rs. 4-1 
f paid liom private ^ to< f l amouut of subscriptions 

mHt s mcbcd ttc hr «° 


gainst Rs. 


number 
Rs. 103. 

ngaiust. Rs. 10-13 and 
subscriptions, donations, and 
of Rs. 87,o80 
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EXTRACTS PROM THE REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION OF COORG, 1866-67. 

The central school at Mercara lias in it 147 boys, whose progress 
in the various subjects of study appears to have been, on the whole, 
satisfactory, though interrupted by their irregular attendance, caused 
by the unusual amount of sickness which prevailed during part of the 
year. The course of study pursued extends over a period of eight years, 
and the youths, who have been able to remain in the school till the 
completion of the course, are well qualified for the duties of active life 
in which they have to engage. 

But the position and character of a school arc now determined by 
the number of students who matriculate from year to year. This test 
Las not hitherto bceu applied to the central school at Mercara, as the 
course of instruction ditiers from that prescribed by the University for 
matriculation. It is desirable, however, that such modifications should 
be introduced as will give the advanced scholars a chance of competi¬ 
tion for University honors, and the attention of the Principal shall be 
called to this subject. 

1. The central school numbered on the 31st March 1867, 147 
boys; of whom 81 were Coorgs, 21 Mussulmans, and 45 others; the 
average daily attendance was 81. Of these 147 boys, 100 learned 
Engjish, 128 Canarese, and 81 Hindustani; and the annual cost of 
educating each pupil was Rs. 110-5-9 to Government. The schooling- 
fee;; .imounted to Its. 220-5, which sum was expended for the purchase of 
an air-pump, for paying the balance due for an electric machine bought 
last year, and for the Illustrated London News , 

2 . The number of boys in the 24 Government Vernacular Schools 
is 799 , of whom 600 are Coorgs and 199 others, with an average daily- 
attendance of 604 children, amongst whom are 30 girls. The cost to 
Government is Rs. 4-14-1 per head per annum. 


3 . Classified according. to the social position of the parents, I 
ascertained the following exhibition:— 

A. The Central School. —There are 13 children of those who pos- 
cess land without employment, and 82 children of parents who hold 
employments and land; and amongst these, 72 children belong to 
owners of more than 1,000 butties, and 10 children to owners of less 
than 1,000 butties of land; 5 boys belong to parents who are in em¬ 
ployin' nt, but without land; 9 boys are the sons of farmers; 28 the 

. ons of merchants, and 24 belong to neither of these classes. 

B. Of the Government Vernacular Schools. —I am able to account 
for 5/7 boys only, owing to changes aud non-receipt of returns; 500 
are the children of landowners without Government employment, and 
77 of Government officials with land; 10 children only belong to 
farmers. Of the 577 children belonging to landowners, “ 168 are* the 
son,; of owncu: of more than 1,000 butties, and 409 the .-ons of owners 

(- l. c,; than 1,060 butties of land. 
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4'. In the Vernacular schools no schooling fees have as yet boon 
levied ; but r.ext year, when all the school-houses which are built at the 
expense of the ryots, shall have been finished, a small fee of half ;n 
anna per mensem may be introduced. 


5. The boohs in use in the Vernacular schools arc—Balashibshe, 
mid I and II Book of Lessons, Colcnso’s Arithmetic, Mangalore, School 
Grammar, Cave Male or Canarese Anthology, and Map of India. 

Of private schools there are but few of an insignificant, transient 
nature, and do hardly deserve Government support. Ten more Govern¬ 
ment schools, as the want arises, will be sufficient for many years to 
come. New schools will be opened this year in Kantamumail Fraserpd, 
and Relate; and for next year I may recommend Codlipet, Shirangala! 
and a. few other villages, whence petitions for schools have reached me. 

I have had no opportunity of making myself acquainted with the 
Homan Catholic schools in Coorg. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ANNUAL ADMINISTRATION REPORT* 
RELATIVE TO THE PROGRESS OF EDUCATION 
IN BRITISH BUEMAH, 1S66-67. 


(np.sgificiiUon of Schools. 


103. The various schools in the province 
have been classified as follows:— 


Government schools. 

Middle class schools. 

Anglo-Vernacular and Normal Schools. 
Female schools. 

Village schools. 


Government Schools. 


104. There are now 4 Government schools 
in the province, viz., at Maulmain, Aky.L 
Rarnree, and Promo. 


The number of pupils in the 4 schools at the end of the your 
V. as 440; they were favorably reported upon by the officers who were 
present at the examinations. 

The net charge to Government for the above schools amounted te¬ 
lls. J 4,768, and the amount of fees realized was Its. 8,168. 

i 05. There are 2 middle class schools,—one at Rangoon, known 

Middle Class Schools. as the Diocesan School, and the other, the 
town School at Maulmain. 


* to the death of >lr. Hough. the Vimual Ednt-itioi 

,s '' • 0K ‘ iUn “thing available for compilation. ^ M * 


RciKirt 







The number of pupils in the former is as yet small, there being 
only 42 at the end of the year; but the attendance is now steadily 
increasing. 

The school received a grant-in-aid of Its. 2,000 for the past year. 

The town school at Maulmain is under the management of a 
31 r. Gilbert, and is well spoken of. 

The number of pupils at the end of the year was 120. Government 
ive a grant-in-aid to this school of Its. 1,500. 

106. There are 20 Anglo-Vernacular and Normal schools a 
Anglo-Vcniftculiu - and Normal Rangoon, jNXaulmain, Bassein, Myanouug, 

Schools. Henzadali, and Toungoo. The number o 

■pupils attending these schools at the end of the year was 1,988, exclusive 
of one school, from which no returns were received. 

By far the most flourishing arc the S. P. C . Schools at Rangoon 
and Maulmain under the able superintendence of the Rev. J. E. Marks 
and the Rev. J. Evans. 

A good sound English education is given in these schools, which are 
hotter attended than any in the province, there being 240 pupils in the 
former, and 315 pupils in the latter at the end of the year. 

Some of these schools receive no aid from Government; hut the 
■ { amount of grants-in-aid to this class of schools and the female 
schools was, for the past year, Rs. 22,060. 

107. There were 12 female schools in existence during the past 

year, the number of pupils at the end of the 
Fem.de Schools. year being 501. 

In these are included only those which are purely girls’ Schools. In 
some of the schools, as in the town school at Maulmain and Diocesan 
school at Rangoon, both boys'and girls are taught; but these lathi* 
a ; not shown under this head. 

108. Under the head of village Schools, 
1 Hinge Schools. the returns show 233 schools and 3,989 

pupils. 

The greater number of these are under the superintendence of the 
•American* Baptist Missionaries, and principally established fer tile 
instruction of Carons. Government aided with grants 126 of these 
seliO' !s, the amount tints given being Rs. 7,143. 

100. Besides the schools above-mentioned, and iu addition to the 
Nuti,o trn.-i.ors in Village education given iu Kyounes, or Jkdhist 
' Monasteries, there are in all large towns and 
in most l.t.-ge village, several small schools under old men, who teach 
J.jiy.j and girlA liMle reading and willing. Xh.ese all do good m their 
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way, and help to advance the cause of education, which is undoubtedly 
making* steady and satisfactory progress throughout the province. 

110. During the year a Director of Public Instruction was 
A Director of Public Instruction appointed; this appointment was made 
appointed. chiefly with the view of attempting to intro¬ 

duce a system of elementary education into the Budhist Monasteries by 
distributing amongst them books of arithmetic, land surveying, and ' 
geography translated into Burmese. Operations were not <commr \ecu 
until September; the system has not, therefore, had a sufficient trial 
to warrant the pronunciation of an opinion as to its success or otherwise. 

The late Director of Public Instruction, however, wrote most 
promisingly of the beginning made. Books, he states, were received 
more readily than was at first anticipated. The plan has as yet been tried 
only at Rangoon and Maulmain. The scheme was originated by the Into 
Chief Commissioner, Sir Arthur Phayre. Toleration on the part of tlio 
monks, and a desire for instruction amongst the youth who attend the 
Monasteries, may in due time evoke a spirit of enquiry and bring forth 
* good results. 




EXTRACTS FROM THE ANNUAL ADMINISTRATION. REPORT OF 1 H E 
HYDERABAD ASSIGNED DISTRICTS RELATIVE TO THE PROG BESS 
OF EDUCATION, 1S6G-67. 

S3. A Director of Public Instruction was appointed to the pro¬ 
vince at the commencement of the year 
A Director of Public Instruc- underreport in the person of Dr. R. Sin¬ 
clair, L. l. D., and the following tables < 

1 it a progress which may be fairly deemed satisfactory :— 




Number op School 


PiSTBICT. 


•leon-GO. 


Ako’ah ... .. ••• 

... 

12 


fil 

Oomrawutty 

... 

11 


33 

Melikur ... 

... 

7 


44 

Woon 

... 

5 


1G 

Total 

--— -- 

... 

35 

147 


I tut is before the Department was Instituted, 



















imSTffy 



June 1866. 

English. 

Marathi. 

Sanskrit. 

Hindustani. 

Akollah 

41 

601 



Ooinrawutly 

101 

685 



Mcldiur ... ••• ... 

15 

304 



Woon... 

12 

208 



Total 

109 

1,831 




Note—T he Director of Public Instruction only joined hid appointment iu June I860, 
and his Anuual Report is not adapted for compilation. 


Mabcit 1807. 

English, 

Marathi. 

Sanskrit. 

Hindustani. 

Akolah... 

338 

2,163 

251 

420 

Oomrawutty 

332 

1,522 

97 

37ft 

llckhur 

214 

1,309 

75 

273 

VV'oon... 

146 

773 



TOThL 

1,030 

6,767 

423 

877 


Note.—I a the table, the pupils who may be learning more than one language are, 
of ‘jourse, shown more than once. 


The actual numerical increase of pupils has been from 1,881 to 
0,044 or 253’ii] per cent. 

84. The advance of instruction in English is very marked; the 
addition of Hindustani as a braucli of edu- 
Scvcrul languages taught. cat .j on p as attracted to the schools some pro¬ 
portion of the Mussulman population, who had previously held aloof 
from the movement. Sanskrit is being taugbt in 18 of the more ad- 
v;m. cd schools, and will, doubtless, have an excellent effect m giving an 
insight into the grammar of the Vernacular Marathi, and gradually 
purifying its pronunciation in Berar, 

85. The expenditure in this department 
Educational Expenditure. j iaf . p een ^ follows during the year:— 


Direction, Inspection, and subsidiary charges 
.Schools (inclusive of all charges) 


Rs. 13,579 3 11 
„ 05,667 3 10 


Total 64,246 7 9 (£R.i2L> 
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Average cost of cadi Pupil. 


ov Rs. 11-3 (£1-2-41) per annum for each 
pupil. 


This is undoubtedly very high, and efforts will be made to effect a con¬ 
siderable reduction during the ensuing year. The average cost of each 
pupil during the same year in the Central Provinces was Rs. G-l 1-6 
(£0-13-44). But it may be borne in mind that, till the commence¬ 
ment of 1S66-67, the Hyderabad Assigned Districts were hardly, if at all, 
furnished with educational appliances and machinery. The start had to 
be made, so to speak, from the beginning. In the expenses, there¬ 
fore, shown as incurred in this year', are included such charges as tho^e in¬ 
volved in the first institution of an office, in forming the nucleus of a 
library, in obtainiug the most simple requisites for the schools, and in the 
numerous other charges which must be made, once and for all, as the 
outfit of every new undertaking. Perhaps, if this be considered; the 
expenditure, though large, will not be deemed excessively so ; it has been 
defrayed entirely from the revenues of the province, which have proved 
well able to support the charge. But it is hoped that sanction will now 
be accorded to the ordinary educational cess of a percentage on the 
land revenue, which will largely increase the local resources. 


86. Two high schools have been formed,—one at Akola and one 
at Oomrawutty, both capable of imparting 
Hig oc 00 an education which will enble a pupil to pass 

from them to his matriculation at the universities of Bombay and Poona. 
In the instruction of these schools, Dr. Sinclair himself takes a part, 
aud exercises a personal superintendence, through which there is litllo 
doubt but that his own anticipation of success, so tar as preparing indi¬ 
vidual students for the University is concerned, will be realized. Gra¬ 
duated scholarships in the town schools have been instituted to be 
held, on the terms that tin? holder proceeds to these high schools; and, 

: soon as sufficient advance is made, the further institution of exhibi¬ 
tions, to enable the successful competitors to proceed to the University, 
is in contemplation. It is reported that the popularity attending (he 
first competitive scholarship examination held at Akolah, and the P ubl,V 
manner in which its results were awarded and notified, have had material 
in,'uenee in the impulse given to the cause of education generally 
throughout the province. 

87 Four Deputy Inspectors have been appointed to the several 

districts on monthly salaries of Rs. 150 
EJucatit'uni Appointmua.. ( or £ 15 ) each, and have given efficient assist- 
nuc( , t 0 the Director. An English head master has been given to each. 
‘ 0 f the two high schools: the total number of masters imported from 
the Bombay presidency and distributed over Berar during the vear has 
been 244, on salaries varying from Its. 125 to 30 (or £12* to £3) per 
mensem. Their pay may appear in some instances high; but it is diffi¬ 
cult to tempt to Berar men of cultivation sufficient to enable them to 
then- living elsewhere. A native of Poona can hardly be induced to 

l rw ^ at alUnd Br ’ Sinclair may 

sidered to bav-e exerted bis influence beneficially for the provme 

attracting so many well-educated men us have consented to come. 


eon- 


O.v 


mtsr/ir 
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Classification ol Schools. 

the schools now existing* 


Akolah 

Oomrawutty 

Mehkur 

Woon 


88. The following is the classification of 


Middle Class or Lower Class or 
High Schools. Town Schools. Village Schools. 


1 

i 

o 

0 


7 

6 

6 

4 

23 


43 

29 

38 

12 

122 


89. Three new school-houses only were opened during the year,— 

_ , ,. those at Akolah, Oomrawutty, and Mulca- 

pore; the want of such buildings is felt as 
the greatest impediment both to the extension and improvement of 
education in the other towns. The local funds are as yet hardly ade¬ 
quate to the expense of their construction ; and though the inhabitants 
are not unwilling to assist, and in some cases have furnished or repaired 
some building for the purpose, yet what they have to oiler in the way of 
accommodation is of a very poor sort. 

90. The expenditure in donations, whether of books, maps, or 

prizes, has been Its. 7,202 (£720); the value 

of the books sold has been Its. 1,918 (£194)-~ 
a small sum, a great increase to which may be expected next year. 

91. On the whole, it may be submitted that an excellent start has 

r . now been made, aud Dr. Sinclair expresses 

his acknowledgments of the way in which 
the minds of the people bad been prepared for his reception, and of the 
assistance afterwards rendered to him by the district officers. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ANNUAL ADMINISTRATION REPORT* RELA¬ 
TIVE TO EDUCATION IN THE PROVINCE OF MYSORE, 1866-67. 

43. The report of last year (1865-06) showed an increase of 17 

_ - schools over the number established by, or 

supported by grants-iu-aid from Government. 
During the present year, the increase bas amounted to 16 schools, mak¬ 
ing up a total of 97, of which 55 are Government schools, and 36 aided 
by i he Mysore State. In those schools there are 5,966 boys aud 5,960 
aud 5C9 girls under instruction. 

44. A system of regulating the course of studies on a definite 

E rinciple applicaable to schools of all grades 
as been initiated during the year, and 
promises to secure good results. * 


* Ndi.£,—T he report* of the Director of Public 
pilfttiofl. 


Instruction U not adapted lbr com- 










The standard of instruction in each class has been fixed by pre¬ 
scribing a certain course of study, and certain text books. 

*15. For the Anglo-Vernacular schools, 6 such classes has been 
established in addition to the matriculation class, while tiie course for 
the Vernacular schools is embraced in 4 classes. By tins means (he 
standard which every school in the province has attained can at once bo 
ascertained, and further a comparison can be instituted between the 
several schools. 


•16. By applying tlio test thus obtained to the existing condition 
of the schools, is found that of the 5 sup -nor 
of An e lc ' Vci ' na ' English schools, 2 only, viz., Hassan and 
Shemoga, and of the inferior English schools, 
1, viz., Colar, have reached the standard of the first class, the matricula¬ 
tion class having been attained as yet in none. The standard prescribed 
.'or the econd class has been reached in the 3 schools at Chickmoogloor, 
Okituldroog, and Hoonsoor, respectively, while the remaining schools 
of ibis description have not attained beyond the third, or even in some 
instances the fourth, class standard. 

47. The condition of the Oanarese Vernacular schools, when 
viewed by this test, is still more unfavorable 
° f Caj “* 1039 than that of the Euglisb vernacular school ;, 
for, in no case has a standard higher than 
the third class been reached. 


48. In judging, however, of the attainments of the schools, some 
allowance must necessarily be made for the 
11,1 uro results oi tlio new strictness as .well as the novelty of the te^l 

which has been applied to them. 


Tn the absence of r..,y such rigid classification as has now been 
adopted, it is natural that the subjects of study should have been as 
various as the taste and predilections of the teachers, and that scholars 
who may have been proficient iu one, may have proved very deficient in 
others, though the results of the new arrangement has, therefore, been 
in some degree unfavorable, it may he anticipated that the progress to 
ho made hereafter will he ot a mote assured and satistactory character. 


49. The adoption of a system by which the course of instruction 

Increase to Inspecting agency. W j U . be ke P fc unc |f stri , ct ^gulaton, makes it 

ot importance that the mspectiug agency 
.should be most efficient, and with this view a proposal was submitted 
to Government, aud lias recently been sanctioned, for the appointment 
0 f a second European Inspector. There will thus he two circles of 
inspection—one comprising the Ashtagram division, the Bangalore and 
Celar districts of the Nuudidroog division and Coorg; and the other 
the Nugur division and the Toomkoor district of the Nuudidroog division. 

.'0. M amines have been adopted during the year to improve thb 
KxiujtSiiation teats for School- ot the schoolmasters, who, as 

remarked by the Director of Public Jnsl nm- 
i. llMV ],.j * ..& An ,. , f 5 0D > are f r otn the very limited range i uh,Mr 

1 g '* ten Jlsc l«almed to impart instruction of a high sti-.udm.j 


yor the future it is intended that the student of the Normal School 
shall be annually subjected to an examination which will test their 
attainments as ” well as their qualifications as teachers. They will be 
required to obtain certificates according to three standards, of which the 
first two will qualify them for the duties of first and second-class assistant 
masters, and the third, for those of Canarese school teachers. 


The position of the native schoolmasters was alluded to in last 
year’s Administration Report, as one that held out but little inducement 
to those who were seeking for a profession, The low rate of pay anu 
the remote localities to which these teachers are often sent-, are the 
principal subjects of complaint-, and constitute a serious difficulty in 
obtainiuo- a supply of efficient men for the department. The latter 
objection will' be best met by adopting a system of relief; but the 
necessity of establishing a Normal School at Shemogah, in the Nugur 
division, where the climate is often enimical to natives of other parts 
of the country, has now been recognised. A proposal to this effect was 
contained in the original scheme of education framed for the province, 
and has been justified by subsequent experience. 

51. The improvement which has taken place in the education 
supplied by the Government Vernacular 
Indigenous Schools. sc hools has manifested itself in the fact that 

indigenous village schools have, in some instances, been absoibcd in 
the Government institutions, the overtures for this purpose having come 
from local teachers. 


52. The efforts which have been made with the object of improv- 
j n .y the condition of the indigenous schools have not, it- is feared., 
proved successful as yet. It was thought that by increasing the facilities 
h r the purchase of Canarese books published at the Government press, 
the local teachers might be induced to bring .hem more generally into 
use. The result has, however, been otherwise. Though several 
thousand copies of these books have met with a ready sale through the 
amildars of talooks, not a single one is found to have been introduced 
into the schools, —a considerable number of which have been visited 
by the Inspector. 

53. Some interesting information is supplied by the Director of 

Public Instruction as to the nature ot the 
Native method of instruction instruction which is imparted in Canarese 
in Canareae Schools. indigenous schools 


•< A bov on entering begins with the study of the alphabet the 
, ers of which he learns to pronounce from the master, and to ion a 
- tari o them out with his finger on the floor in., htch hey are cut and 
n v r fini them on sand spread before him. The next step is to learn 
imbinnlions of letters and then words of difficult pronunciation. At the 
un , t ; riu -, i u . (the student) commits to memory an addition table, which 
. showed by the multiplication table, sometimes earned up to .1.00 time?. 
? e | n ,r nov able to read; he practises on written papers of all kinds, and 
ig daily exercises in writing upon a wooden slate or on paper. lie 
l : tj gets by heart portions of the “ Araara/' .a kind of vocabulary in 


inti 


:h he 


not understand any thing. In arithinetd 
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he goes on to learn certain, tables of money and weights, and in some 
eases, tables of fractions. Lastly, he is taught to read or in one 
written on the well-known leal books commencing Oitcn uitli 
and in some schools going on to the 

works. !N o 


m some 

Bharata, or otlier 


ancient 


of fractions. Lastly, 

poetry, 

liymns for morning 1 prayer, 
learning of tlie Ra may ana, - , 

explanation whatever accompanies these exercises, the only object being 
to commit certain portions to memory * A '* At the end of the 
whole course, therefore, a boy should be able to read, wntc, add, and 

multiply.” 

5-L In the Hindustani schools the course of study is described 
as follows : — “ The alphabet and combinations 
Native instruction in Hindus- 0 f letters are first taught, aud when a boy is 
tani Schools. able to read, he is given the Koran, a good 

deal of which he learns to repeat without knowing a word of its 
meaning. A. good pronunciation is acquired by this practice of reading 
Arabic first. A great amount of attention is given to writing, to excel 
in which is an object of much desire. The multiplication table is also 
learnt. The boys then go on to learn Persian grammar and to read 
tales and poetry in Persian translating into Hindustani. They also 
practice writing verses in Persian. So far as language is concerned the 
scope of the instruction in these schools is not entirely unsatisfactory.” 

55. The method of instruction in »»ll indigenous schools is 
remarked upon as defective, while more 
Defective instruction in Indi- attention should be paid to such subjects as 
genous Schoftls. arthmetic, grammar, geography and history. 

The Director of Public Instruction lias in the report sketched 
the outline of a plan, suggested by Mr. Rice, 
registering in- inspector of Schools, for registering such of 
tile indigenous schools as are willing to 
submit to periodical inspc^Gon, with a view to bestowing rewards where 
go >d results can be shown. As these views will doubtless, however, be 
embodied by Mr. Garrett in a practicable scheme, it is unnecessary to 
notice the subject further in this place. 

57 The high school in Bangalore has continued to make stead v 
progress. The reports of the examiners, 
after nu examination extending ova twelve 
days, showed that good work had been done in all the classes during 
the year. The results of the University Examination wore equally 
satisfactory. Seven hoys passed the Matriculation, and 1 the first 
Arts Examination; of the latter 2 were placed in the first class. There 
are now in the college departmeut 4 students in the B. A. class; 
S in the First Arts class; and 84 in the Matriculation class. 

58. Arrangements have been made, in concert with the Director 
„ ... P * . of Public Instruction in Madras, to publish 

“annrr-. School 1 Books^for se f> es Canarese school books for use 
jindwis and Mysore. both in Mysore and the Madras presidency 

on a. uniform plan. The advantages of 'this 
that one department will derive benefit 


56. 

Scheme for 
di^enpua Schools. 


The high 

High School. 


i vrn tic 


per 


^ me nt are 


ienee of the other 


om U 


. and that the issue of larger editions will 

tbecostoi the works. 
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59. The sale of books throughout the province realized a sum 
of Rs. 10,025, being 40 per cent, more 

than the realizations of the previous year. 

60. The Director of Public Instruction remarks on the inadequate 

., . accommodation afforded in the school-houses 

which have recently been built on the stand¬ 
ard plan, provided by the Public Works Department. The subject will 
receive early consideration. 

These schools are distinguished uuder 3 heads,— viz., higher, 
middle and lower class. The female schools 
form a 4th division. 


Gl. 

Grant-in-aid Schools. 


62. The higher class comprises 4 schools which are supported by 

grants-in-aid to the amount of Its. 9,570. 
Of this amount the Bishop Cotton's School, 
which was established in 1865, receives Rs. 5,170 per annum, and 
exhibits a cost to Government for each pupil of Rs. 191-7-6 ; the cost 
in the other 3 schools of this class ranging from Rs. 8-12-9 to Rs. 17-3 
per pupil. The schooling fees in this class of schools range from 2 
annas to 1 Rupee per mensem. 

63. There are 8 scl#*ls comprised in the middle class, consisting 

of Protestant and Catholic institutions, at 
Middle Class. which 343 Hindus, G Mussulmans, and 455 

Christians and others are instructed. The schooling fees range from \ anna 
to 1 Rupee, and the cost to Government averages about Rs 8 per pupil. 

64. In this class are comprised chiefly Mussulman and Hindu 

schools. Of the 1,632 pupils born eon the 
Lower Class. hooks, no less then 1,297 are Mussulmans, 

and the remaining 335 are Hindus. The schooling tees range from ^ 
anna to 4 annas per mensem, and the cost of each pupil to Government 
.. ciagoB about Rs. 8 and 4. 

05. There arc 8 schools for girls supported by Government aid 
and situated, with one exception, in Ban- 
Fomfilo Scboo . galore. The proportion of castes and &ects 

ib 39S Hindus, 5 Mussulmans and 166 others (including Christians). 
These schools are chiefly in connection with the Wesleyan and London 
Missions; that which receives, however, the largest grant, is the Catholic 
Seminary called “ The Convent of the Good Shepherd,” which was esta- 
Wished in 185-1. 

'60 The education of Mahomedau girls has been hitherto con- 

fined to a few who receive instruction m 
i't. i»‘ of Female JBducft- tlie London Mission School iu the Tking'tdore 
n.ji, iv.rioh, Mitiiomudans, Pettah. A movement has commenced among 

th" M"-sulinaii inhabitants for the purpose of establishing a girls’ school 
under their own direction, and as it has been largely supported by tbo 
more influential inembevs of the community, it is hoped, that the zeal 
of the promoters will not prove evanescent. 
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IMPORTANT CORRESPONDENCE OE THE 
GOVERNMENT OE INDIA, 


i. 

BRANCH SCHOOLS IN THE PUNJAB. 


Prom A. M. Montbath, Esq., Under-Secy, to the Govt, of India, Home Dbpabt 
uzw to the Secretary to the Government of the Punjab, -(No. 249, dated, 
~ord April 18GG). • 

Referring* to the “ branch schools" mentioned in Major Fuller's 
“ Half-yearly Report on Popular Education in the Punjab for the period 
ending 30th September 18G5,” I am directed to request that that officer 
may be called upon for a brief account of the system pursued in the 
establishment of these institutions, and the general results observed. 

2. These schools appear to be in some cases important auxiliaries 
to the central zillah schools, and the information herein called for may. 
perhaps, be found useful for communication to the Educational authorities 
of other provinces. 


J?ro:n T. II. Thobnton, Esq., Secretary in the Government of the Pun'} ah, to th 
Secretary to the Government of India' lloziE Department. — (j\ r o. IDi )* dated 
4 th June 18G6). 


In compliance with*your letter No. 249, dated 23rd April 1800 

, 162, dated 16th ultimo. } ' d ™ ^ ectc ^ to forward coj)y of a report” 

by the Director of Public Instruction 


* No. 162, dated lutn ultimo. f wuru oopy oi a report v 

•.yitem of brunch noliools onhabliahed in tbo Punjab., in eonnwlion Vdh 
tlu Government zillnh schools. 


•3. The Hon’ble the Lieutenant Governor desires me to add that 
there can be no doubt that the introduction of this system has marked 
quite an era in the progress and popularity of our schools whether 
Government or aided, in which it has been adopted. 


P> "it v UJOE A. R. Fuleeb, Director of Public Instruction, Punjab to the 
Ury to the Government of the Punjab,-{No. 102, dated leSa/ lSOO) 

I have the honor t° submit, as follows, a brief account of the svstem 
1U ^ establishment of branches to zillah schools n ul ih 
"ffL IT "feh was called for in No. ^ daS 

Ini-. cn iutjKttjSSSt with thc OoviTOUICtt of M 
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if 1806 , fr<S& the Government of India, in the Home Department, 
received under your No. 158, dated 30th idem. 


The first step is in concert with the Local Committee of Public 
Instructions, which, in the Punjab, consists entirely of Native gentlemen 
without any admixture of European offices, and is consequently a fair 
exponent of genuine Native opinion to ascertain, at the town whole a 
zillah school is open, whether there are any large numbers of children 
who are deterred from entering it on account of its distance Lom their 
homes, and the rate of fee charged therein. It will generally be found 

that these reasons are alleged for non-attendance by a great majority, 
who would otherwise he willing enough to learn English and the othqr 
subjects systematically taught in a Government school but excluded 
fi-om the curriculum of a purely indigenous oue. Overtures aie next 

« t • n j * 1 i 1. „«in < 1 i All. 


nom me curriculum m ^ — — , , . 

made to the most influential teachers of indigenous schools in the town 


to make their schools the nuclei of branches to .the zillah school by 
countenancing the gradual addition of their own curriculum of jhe same 
text books and studies (including English) as are adopted by the lower 
c ] aqS es of the zillah school. In return the teachers are allowed small 
stipends’, obtained from any available source, such as Municipal funds, 

* . n _cjoirinrTC Irnrn tbe SO.ln.rV Ol U 


StlDGUuS, OUuUUUU. 1 i yJxi l anj _ ,! | f. 

1»»1 subscriptions, fees, and peAups savrugs fn-m the sakry of a 


teacher in the main school. This suffices to enlist their sympathy in the 
cause and to turn and keep their influence, which is not to be■ bespit 
on the side of the more liberal and advanced education ofieied by Go - 
emmer i These indigenous teachers, however, can seluom do more than 
carry on the instruction of their pupils after the fashion of their foie- 
f ithers The new studies, and especially the elements ot English, have, 
therefore, to he taught either by extra teachers for which we scarcely ever 
have sufficient funds, or by monitors, selected from amongst the moat 
adva need or most suitable and apt of the P upds in the mam zillah schools. 
Tlif’se monitors do the extra work of teaching m the branches for a co 1 le 
of } K ,rs daily, in addition to attending their own classes for study m the 
zillah school, for trifling stipends; and some of the poorer ones arc 
thus enabled to carry on their education touch longer than their pecuni¬ 
ary circumstances would otherwise admit of their doing. The indigenous 
teachers have generally all along been m the habit of taking fees after 
tlmir own fashion from the children; and the levy of such foes is now 
made stricter and more general, but the rate is kept considerably below 
that charged in the zillah school, often by expressly raising the lattei, 
especially for the lower classes, so as to rid the-mam institution ol the 
little b'jvs who have not yet learnt their A B C, and induce all to get 
through the studies of the two lowest classes before entering the main 

zillah school. 


The results observed are, that in most cities and large towns, 
esp ‘ '".dly at Delhi, where the system was first started towards the close 
of I S02, or beginning of 1868, these branch schools have become highly 
popular. Wealthy people, even who would not send their young 
children a mile or even, half a mile away to die zillah .school, and were 
it first prejudiced against the system of education pursued there, send 
them willing]y to the indigenous teacher, who keeps a branch school 
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in thoir own street or its immediate neighbourhood ; and by the time 
tho boys have gone through the better part of their old fashioned 
curriculum, they have also imbibed a taste for other studies, including 
English, pursued at the zillah school, and show an eager desire to gam- 
admittance, which, as a rule, is only granted after they have mastered 
some of the elementary books in a branch institution. By this means the 
status of the zillah school is greatly improved; its lower classes arc 
gradually abolished one by one, beginning from the bottom; and that 
part of the work is left to the branches to perform. The attendance of 
*>oys following the zillah school curriculum is thus.indefinitely increased, 
and the higher class of the main school are kept well filled by periodical 
drafts of pupils from the branches. The zillah school-house would be 
utterly unable to contain the vast numbers, except by some arrange¬ 
ment of this kind which leaves all the most elementary scholars to be 
instructed in preparatory institutions. The popularity and prosperity 
of these institutions, moreover are increased by appointing one or 
more Native gentlemen of wealth and influence as the patrons of each. 
Wholesome emulation is excited ; and in some cases, a patron spends no 
inconsiderable amount of time and money in furthering the interests 
of the school which he has taken under his special care,. 




But it is needless for me to enter further into the advantages of the 
system. They must be evident at a glance* The only difficulties are— 
(1) to carry popular feeling along with the Government scheme of zillah 
school education; and (2) to find the funds for paying for the instruc¬ 
tion of so many extra scholars. In the first respect we have, as a rule, 
been successful in the Punjab; in the second, X can only say we have made 
the most of the very limited amount at our disposal,—so that the total 
cost of education per head in zillah schools has fallen from Its. 44-5, as it 
was during 1862-68, to Rs. 22-2-2 during 1864-65; and the year jiibt 
closed will show an equally *avorable result. I may also note that the 
average attendance for the above years has risen at the three great cities of 
Delhi, Lahore, and Umritsur from 282, 121, and 148, to 1,072, 545, and 
001 respectively, and at other smaller places in something like the same 
proportion. At the present moment, too, the Delhi school has 25 mid 
the Lahore 17, in their highest class preparing for the Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity Matriculation; and the classes below are all almost equally lav^e 
and ready to move up year by year, simply because they are now well 
fed from below. I conceive that these results are mainly due to the 
establishment of these systems of branches of zillah schools, which 
having been first begun at the Delhi Government School, has been 
extended, as for as funds and other circumstances would permit, to other 
Government schools, and has been adopted by the most energetic of the 
managers of superior aided schools.' I may instance the Revere’ 

( . Dorman among these, who, by this means and at a very tip 

increased cost, raised his school attendance at Lahore from 5^ to ' 

during the one year of 1864-65 


* 
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'JRANSFER TO IMPERIAL FIESTDS OF CHARGES DEBITABLE TO LOCAL 

CESSES. 

RESOLUTION—By the Government of Indict, Home Deft., — (No. 525, dated 

3rd May 1866^. 

Read a letter from the Government, North-Western Provinces, No. 10994 .dated 2nd Avnl 
1SG6, forwarding a tabular statement, showing the increase of grant proposed .01 lb- 
extension of female education in the 1st and 2nd Circles. 


Resolution.— The proposed additional expenditure from Imperial 
funds may be sanctioned j but, in intimating such sanction to the Gov- 
eminent, North-Western Provinces, it should be pointed out that the 
establishment of schools from the Local Cess Fund, in view to the 
future transfer of their cost to the Imperial revenue, is objectionable 
Expenditure, which may appear to the Local Government- to be not. 
properly delitable to the Local Cess Fund, ought not to be incurred on 
that fund in anticipation of future transfer to Imperial revenue. 

2. The Government, North-Western Provinces, should also ho 
informed that the Government of India is not prepared to countenance 

the indefinite extension of female schools '‘supported entirely by -<o«- 
, „ * * * * * * 
ermnent, * . _ . . i • 

but the extension of the system should be carried out, as is now being 
don© in some parts of tlie Punjab, on the grant-in-aid principle. 


III. 

IX APPLICATIONS FOR INCREASE TO TEACHERS’ STAFF, FEE RECEIPTS 

TO BE CONSIDERED. 


From A. M. Monteath, Esq., Under-Secy, to the Govt, of India, Home Pept., to 
the Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces—(No. lLGl, dated 23th May 180<>). 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your Secretary’s com¬ 
munication No. 1217—97, dated the 4th instant, containing an appli¬ 
cation for a grant of Rs. 100 per mensem in aid of the Roman 
Catholic Boys’ School at Kamptee. 


2. It is stated by the Director that the aid, if sanctioned, C! is 
intended to he applied to improving the English teaching staff, and to 
aild’flg two vernacular teachers j” but the proposed stall of teacher" as 
entered in the form of application, shows only the addition of two 
... , -ular teachers on Its. 15 per mensem each, the pay amt numbers 
he existing teachers being the same as in the present sea.e. 


T am to request that you will be good enough to explain the 
uci above noticed. 


V am itJb’o to take tlie opportunity of drawing attention to the 
1 amount of foes collected from the pupils The sum of 
oitacd in the statement. as the annual income obtained 
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hitherto from this source, and the same amount is entered in the corres¬ 
ponding - column showing the anticipated receipts oi the school, under 
this head, on its proposed footing - . 


5. Considering that there are 90 pupils in the school, of whom 
nearly half (40) are Europeans or Eurasians, the above-mentioned 
amount of fee income appears, in the absence of explanation, to he 
disproportionately small, for it gives scarcely 9 pie per mensem for each 
pupil on the average. 

6. If the average monthly fee per pupil were raised to (say) 4 
anna - (which, considering the class of instruction to he given, cannot 
he regarded as high), the annual receipts on this account would alnount 
to Rs. 270, the difference between which and the present amount 
would go some way towards meeting the objects which it is proposed to 
carry out by means of the Government grant. 


7. It is to be remembered, I am to observe, that an amount of aid, 
representing (as proposed in this case) the full half of the anticipaied 
expenditure, is the maximum which, under the Grant-in-aid Rules, can 
under any circumstances be given; but care should, of course, he taken 
not to give more than is shown in each ease to be really necessary. 
The limited amount of public money which can be made available for 
rants-in-aid, and the yearly increasing demands for expenditure of 
that kind, makes it very necessary that every care should «io ta.-ou 

in its disposal. . 


IV. - 

ADMISSION OP NATIVE CHRISTIANS INTO SCHOOLS FOUNDED UNDER 
LORD CANN1NTS MINUTE OP OCTOBER 1860. 

P,. , A. M. Monteatu, Esq., Under-fry. 1o the Govt, of India, Home Devt., to 
'"{hr Honorary Secretary to the Calcutta Diocesan Board of Lducatioii,— 
(No. 1331, dated 30 th May 18064. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter,, dated the 
1st. instant, enquiring whether the children of Native Christians can he. 
admitted into the schools founded under Lord Canning's minute of 
October 1860. 

2. In reply, I am directed to observe that, though there can be 
no doubt that the schools in question were intended for European and 
Eurasian children solely, yet that the Governor General in Cr.un. il 
would not object to the reception of Native Christians into any such 
school at the discretion of the Committee. It must rest with the Com¬ 
mittee, however, in every case, to judge how far, in admitting Native 
Christians, it will be carrying out the wishes of other subscribers to 
the school. 
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AID TO ZILLAH SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


OBSERVATIONS—By the Government of India , Home Dept., — (No. 400-1, 

dated 27th August 186fy. 

Head an extract from the Public Works Department, No. 657A, dated the 23rd ultimo, 
forwarding a letter from the Punjab Government for opinion as to the extent to which 
aid should br furnished from Imperial funds in the construction of zillah school.-, and 
whether, under the circumstances represented by the Funjub Government, there is any 
oh; etion to the balance of the cost of the zillah school at Umritsur being defrayed 
from that source. 


Observations. —In Bengal, endeavors have ordinarily been made 
to raise by subscription half the cost of erecting zillah schools; but in 
some instances where this has been found to be impossible, a less amount 
of subscriptions has been accepted. 

2. In the North-Western Provinces there have hitherto been no 
zillah schools, and the question has never arisen; but in respect of 
Government tehseelee schools, the rules of the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces (which are also in force in Oudh) provide that the aggregate 
contributions on account of all the buildings proposed to be undertaken 
during the year should amount to a at least one-third ol the whole 
expenditure proposed/* thus allowing any surplus over and above one- 
third in Die richer localities to cover deficiencies in poorer localities. 

The North-Western Provinces rule might fairly be applied to 
all Government school buildings "(whether for tehseelee or zillah 
f-chools). Indeed, in applying the rules of the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces to Oudh, it is observed that this rule was adopted as respects 
zillah school buildings, as well as tehseelee school buildings. 

4. Local cess funds are not, strictly speaking, applicable, and 
should not in future be applied to the erection of buildings lor schools 
uot intended primarily for the education of the agricultural population 
— the one per cent, cess being in fact a contribution by the agricultural 
body only. 

5. In the particular ease of the Umritsur Zillah School, the debit > 
of the balance of one-third of the cost to Imperial luuds may bo 

allowed. 


VI. 

ASSIGNMENTS TO SCHOOLS FOUNDED UNDER LORD CANNING'S MINUTE 

OF 1860. 


From A. M. Monteath, Esc*., Under-Secy, to the Govt, of India \\o*v. Dept 
to the Secretary to the Government of the Punjab,—(No. 4567, dated IW* 
S'ember LbGOy. 

****** 


3. Under the provisions of Lord Canning*s minute of October 
.!o6u, fh Government gives, in addition to an annual grant under Die 
ordi• u ry Guu f -inaid Rules, an equivalent to the sum Collected from 


i 




IfvKtc subscriptions as a building or foundation fund; but in thus 
stating the actual provisions of Lord Canning's minute, it was not 
intended in any way to supersede or modify the enquiry made previously 
in the letter of 30th January, as to whether it might not be better, in 
respect of a building or foundation fund, to give year by year an 


equivalent of tlie amount actually spent therefrom. 


4. This enquiry, I am to explain, had reference to the apparent 
inexpediency of capitalizing the Government grants-in-aid of building 
and endowment funds by giving large sums which, so far at least as 
endowment purposes are concerned, can only he used for investment 
instead of giving year by. year an equivalent of the sums actually 
expended from such funds. * And it was solely with the view of avoid¬ 
ing a demand for large grants of principal sums, and the consequent 
drain on the limited resources available annually to meet the current 
wants on account of educational expenditure, that the suggestion was 
made. 


5. I am desired, however, to state, with reference to the objections 
urged against the proposal in the Bishop's letter of the 23rd April to 
Mr. Slater, that the Government of India would not wish to press the 
point, should the Bishop and others who may be interested in (he 
establishment of the particular class of schools under uotice, oontum. 
to regard the suggested change in an unfavorable light. 


6 But if the existing practice be continued of giving in lump 
on emu valent of sums collected, from private subscriptions towards 
bu il din o’ end foundation funds for schools established under the pro¬ 
visions of Lord Canning’s minute of October I860, it will be desirable, 
l am to observe, that yearly statements should be required from tin- 
managers of such institution showing the balances at credit of the 
building and foundation f .ids respectively, as well as the income and 
expenditure of the funds for the year. 


7. And it will be, of course, most essential to see that all expen¬ 
diture" on account of the school building properly debitable to the 
building fund, as well as all expenditure from the foundation fund, 
is carefully distinguished in the statement of yearly expenditure, so that 
it may be deducted in determining the amount of yearly current aid to 
which the school may he entitled under the ordinary Grant-in-aid 
Rules. 


VII. 

■NECESSITY OF. ENFORCING FEE RATES IN ZILLATI SCHOOLS. 

jrrw'n A.. M. Momtbath, Esq,, Under-Secy, to the Govt, of India, Home DerT.. 
to 'the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces ,— (No. 4807, dated 
22,nd September 1866b 

I run directed to acknowledge the receipt of your Secretary^ letter 
j\v. 1 11 0. dated the 4th instant, submitting reasons for which any 

immediate attempt to raise the scale of tuition fees in the Nagporc City 
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Mission School is considered inexpedient, and recommending that the 
augmentation of the grant-in-aid of the school applied for on the 9th 
July may he sanctioned. 


2. In reply, I am directed to state that the Governor General in 
Council would not object to sanction the additional grant temporarily 
(say for one year), pending such further increase of the fees as will 
render the school independent of the additional aid from Government; 
but it is observed that the grant would be in excess of half the expendi¬ 
ture, the present actual disbursements shown in the detailed schedule 
attached to your Secretary's letter of 9th Juty (Rs. 4-89) and the addi¬ 
tional R.<. 60 proposed for the two English rfl asters being only Rs. 549, 
while the augmented grant would be Rs. 320. 


3. The deficiency may possibly be accounted for, to some extent, 
by expenditure of a miscellaneous kind other than on the teaching staff, 
or by setting down some expenditure (not shown in the statement) on 
. count of the general superintendence of the Missionaries. But, how¬ 
ever this may be, it is necessary that, before the additional grant can be 
given, full explanation should be afforded on the point. 

4. I am to take this opportunity of drawing your attention 
earnestly to the necessity of a careful revision of the rates of tuition 
fees in Government zillah schools, and of a strict attention to the 
necessity of enforcing the realization of the rates. From the Education 
Report of 1864-65 it appears that the average fee actually reali^d was 
about 14 annas per annum from each^iupil—a result which shows that, 
even the very low monthly fee rates indicated as the prescribed rates in 
paragraph 23 of the Report can be but imperfectly enforced. To lix a 
reasonable rate of fee for the several ‘asses in the zillah schools is a 
matter of importance, not only from the ~eans which an improved fee 
income affords of improving the condition the schools, but from the 
strong motive which it affords for regular attendance. It is particularly 
important, moreover, that this matter should be prominently kept in 
view in the Government zillah schools; which should, in this respect, bo 
examples to private schools of a like status. 


VIII. 

RIGHT OF PRE-EMPTION OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS, 



From A. M. Monteath, Esq., Tinder-Secy . to the Govt, of India. Home Dept., 
to the Secretaries to the Governments of Bengal , Fort St. George , Bombay, 
the North-Western Provinces, and the Punjab; and the Chief Commissioners 
of Oudh, British Burmah , and the Central Provinces■; and tho Comm : <sivnct 
of Mysore ; and the Resident at Hyderabad ,— (Nos. 5550—05, dated 13 Ih Octo¬ 
ber 1800). 


I am directed to forward, for 


the Informix ton of 


a copy of tbo cor- 


~your information , „ - 

respondent noted in the margin, relative 
'l’» iii“ Advocate General to the Government claim to pre-emption 
s\,. izi', 0 , dmwi iti. uu( } er certain circumstances, of school build¬ 

ings, for the erection, purchase, or enlarge¬ 
ment of which aid is given by Government 


Fntou t' Advocntc Gcuoral, 
di'trd 20tb Beptbpnliur. 
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under the Grant-in-aid Rules, and Lo suggest that the course recom¬ 
mended hy the Advocate General for placing the Government claim on 
a satisfactory footing be adopted in. 


JBmr.i A. M. Monteatjt, Esq... Under-Secy, to the Govt, of India , Home Dept., to 

the Advocate General , Calcutta ,—(Ao. 4260, dated Wi September 1866). 

It is usual in some parts of the country to give grants of money 
from the State towards the erection, purchase, or enlargement o*' build¬ 
ings for schools under private management. The conditions under which 
such grants are made in any particular province are embodied in a 
published code of “ Grant-in-aid Rules" applicable to such province. 

One of the conditions is as follows, viz. 

“ That, in the event of any building, towards the erection, purchase, 
or enlargement of which a grant may have been made by Government, 
being subsequently diverted to other than educational purposes, the* 
Government shall have the option of purchasing the building at a 
valuation to be determined by arbitrators—credit being given for so 
much of the grant as may bear the same proportion to the whole, v hich 
the estimated value of the building bears to the total original cost." 

2. I am directed to request that you will favor the Governor 
(j >neral in Council with your opinion whether the Government of India 
could legally enforce the right of pre-emption as stipulated for in the 
olauso above quoted in the event of its being disputed; and if there bo 
doubt in the matter, that you will state what you would recommend to 
be done in view to placing the Government claim on a satisfactory 
footing. /f 


prom T. H. Cowie, Esq., Advocate General \ to the Under- Seri/, to the G vt. of 
India , Home Dept., —(dated 20 tli September 186&). 

I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 4260 of 
jiic 4th instant, relating to the conditions under which grante-in-aid are 
made to schools, and the sufficiency of such conditions to protect tho 
interests of Government. 

2. The Codes of Rules have not the force of law, and can only 
operate as being the terms of the particular contract with the grantee 
\vb» accepts a grant with notice. Under the circumstances, I think the 
publication ot the code would be noticed ; and it may be (though as to 
•♦nit T am not inform^rD f.V»of a . 



to the code. 
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question. Unless there is some writing 1 on the part of the 
grantee to the effect that he accepts the grant on the terms laid down iii 
tlie code, the right of pre-emption would rest merely on an "oral agree¬ 
ment or declaration/' which would be ineffectual as against any regis¬ 
tered mortgagee or purchaser, or even as against the devisee under a 
registered will from the grantee. If, on the other hand, we suppose an 
instrument signed by the grantee, that would be an instrument creating 
a right or interest iu immoveable property, and if unregistered would be 
inadmissible in evidence, and would not affect the property in respect of 
which the grant was made. 

4. I am of opinion that, in all cases before or at the time the money 
granted is paid over, the grantee and the.officer of Government making 
the grant should sign a written agreement to the effect that the grant is 
made and accepted subject to the condition as to pre-emption and all the 
<ilber conditions contained in the code—the grantee undertaking to sell 
and the Government officer to buy for Government on those conditions. 
This agreement should be registered, but will not require a stamp ; and 
it, will, I think, be effectual to preserve the Government claim as against 
the grantee or any person claiming under him. 




IX. 

SENIOR SCHOLARSHIPS IN LOWER PROVINCES. 

From G. R. EiiSMiE, Esq., Ojfg. Under-Secy\ to the Govt, of India, Homk Bkit. 
to the Officiating Junior Secretary to the Government of Bengal, — (No. 5SSI, 
dated 29th October 1866). 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 2783 T, 
dated the 3rd instant, forwarding a copy rf a communication from tho 
Director of Public Instruction, submitting a scheme for increasing the 
number of senior scholarships open to public competition in the Lower 

Provinces. 

2. The Governor General in Council observes that, when the 
number of 24 senior scholarships was fixed, the number who had passed 
in that year the First Arts Examination was 84. It is now nearly 
double, viz., 165; and the Director of Public Instruction proposes to 
increase the number of scholarships annually available from 24 to 50, 
that is, more than double, although, from the increase being principally 
in scholarships of a lower amount, the increased cost is not quite double 
tire former cost. 

. v 

8. 1 am directed to point out that it does not follow that the 

original proposition of scholarships to under-graduates passing the First 
Art-* Examination should be maintained as education advances and 
ii-ijips \ j more appreciated. A large proportion may be necessary 
a.i v iirmluHxat first, when the advantages of education, are compar¬ 
atively little appreciated ; but, having regard to the very great progress 
o!‘ v ducat ion in Bengal in recent years, the Governor General in Council 
i*. < opinion that t present proposal is excessive, aud desires that the 
Lieutenant Governor Will reconsider it* 



WHISTS 
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4. I am at the same time to request information as to the total 
number of those who have passed the First Arts Examination, and who 
arc now continuing their studies in the 3rd and 4th classes of the • 
several affiliated colleges. 


J. ! A. M. Monteath, Esq., Under-Scey. to the Govt • of India , Hour Dept., 
to the Under-Secretary to the Government of Bengal ,— (No. 130S, dated 13th 
JDerembcr 1860 ) . 

Ill continuation of Mr. Elsmie's letter No. 5881, dated the 
29th October, requesting further information relative to a proposal 
hich had been submitted for increasing the number of senior b-diolnr- 
sbips open to public competition in tbe Lower Provinces, I am directed 
to say that the Governor General in Council would be glad if it could be 
shown, from the actual results of last year, how far the grant of the 
proposed additional number of scholarships would have added to the 
number of those who, having passed the First Arts Examination, con¬ 
tinued their studies in college. 

2. It may, perhaps, be assumed that every student obtaining ore 
of the 26 additional scholarships would have continued his studies in 
college : but of these it is not improbable that a considerable prop rtion 
did, in point of fact, continue their studies in college without scholar¬ 
ships; and if this be the case, the elToct of the grant of 26 additional 
scholarships may be fairly estimated by the remaining number of 
: indents who, in point of fact, did not continue their studios, but who 
would, on the above-mentioned assumption, have been induced to do ho 
by the grant of scholarships, 

3. If, for instance, it appears that of the 26 students, who would 
have got the additional scholarships at the last examination, lb have, 
in point of fact, continued their studies, it follows, that the eil'vt 
produced by the grant of tne 26 additional scholarships would, at most, 
have been to induce a continuance of college studies on the part of 
1 I students, who, in the absence of scholarships, did not do so. 

4. I am to take this opportunity of enquiring when the existing 
number of 24 senior scholarships was fixed. It is, perhaps, not \ he 
• ic , as assumed in paragraph 2 of this Office letter of 29th October, 
that the year 1801-62, from which the comparison of results given in 
Mr. Atkinson's letter commences, was the year when the 24 senior 
scholarships were first introduced. 



the Lower Provinces 
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2. The Lieutenant Governor agrees tvitli Mr. Atkinson in thinking- 
^ that the indirect effect which is likely to be produced by increasing the 
number of available prizes should be taken into consideration in dealing 
with the present question, and Iiis Honor, therefore, begs to repeat bis 
recommendation that the proposal may receive the early sanction of 
His Excellency in Council 

3. I am to add that the reasons urged by the Government of 
India would, in His Honor’s opinion, apply with equal force to a refusal 
1 o i'ive any sort of honor or reward for educational distinction, as a 
certain number of men would always attain the highest proficiency 
without such stimulus. 


F,-< ,, Vv . S. Atkinson, Esq., Director of Public Instruction, to the Secretary to 

1 1,— (No. 117, dated 14 tli January 1867;. 

Iu reply to your endorsements Nos. 4504 and 5071, dated Oth 
November and 20th December 1866, forwarding communications from 
the Government of India on the subject of my proposal to increase (lie 
number of senior scholarships, I have the honor to report that L have 
obtained statements from all the affiliated colleges which show that, at 
I be end of the year their fourth year classes contained 94 students, 
and their third year classes .134 students. The fourth year classes are 
com pi sed of students who passed the First Arts Examination ml- ^ 
when the list of successful candidates contained the names ot loo 
students who were eligible for senior scholarships, and the umu } ' 
Ga.-ses are composed of students who passed iu 1805, when the li»t- 
comprised 168 eligible candidates. It appears, therefore, that 44 students 
who might have been in the fourth year classes have dropped oil m the 
con iso of the two years, and that, similarly 84 students have dropped off 
during the last year who might have been in the third year classes. 

2. I have also ascertained by referring to the mark list, that 18 

Arts candidates of 1864, who are no longer prose- 
cll ;.i,,.r their studies, would have obtained scholarships if the number of 
ficiu lamhips had been increased by 26, and that, under the same suppo¬ 
sition, 11 of the missing candidates of 1805 would have obtained 
scholarships. 

3. From thee- results it may, perhaps, be considered that ibo 
number of additional scholarships for which 1 have applied is unnecessa¬ 
rily large-; but it should be borne in mind that the indirect e 

is hkcly to be produced by increasing the number of available prizes is 
also considerable, as the chances of gaining some means ot support 
du.h.ga college career will always be taken into account l.y the ,,u-n-i 
l,Indents before they determine to enter on such a course, w * _ 

*l*o ll„, tact that many of those who continue to prosecute the. studies 
without ccliolarfclups are pressed by poverty and are often obliged to 
. mitiibute I,, their own support by undertaking private tuition and o'her 


wftrlc, 

rpmcmhrn 

thnl tJiu l) 
.runt think 


m ndditiou 


-1 that ilu 
umber of j 
that the 


their college studies. \Vhen besides this it is 
number of candidates will steadily increase, and 
iu> im scholarships annually available is 160, 1 do 
number of senior seholuJtsliips 1 have; asked fot can 
eesivo. 


I 
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4. When the present Scholarship Buies werd framed in 1801, the 
2 ' senior scholarships which are annually available were obtained by 
lumping together the then existing college scholarships which had been 
sanctioned from time to time when the several Government colleges 
were founded. 

These were— 

Presidency College Scholarships 
llooghly College Scholarships 
.Kishnagliur College Scholarships 
Berhampoiv College Scholarships 
Dacca College Scholarships 

Total Mt 24 


4 

4 

4 

4 


Extract from the Proceedings of the Government of India , in. the Home Dept.,— 
(No. 1417, dated 11 th February 1867J, 

Read the undermentioned papers : — 

From the Bengal Government, No. 2783T, dated 3rd October 1S66. 

To „ „ „ 5881, „ 29th „ 

To „ „ „ 1308, „ 13th December „ 

From „ „ „ 473 „ 28th January 1SG7. 


Observations. —On the 3rd October last, the Reugal Government 
proposed to increase the number of senior scholarships upon to public 
competition in the Lower Provinces annually from 24 to 50. 

2. In reply, it was observed that, when the number of senior 
scholarships was fixed at 24, the number of under-graduates who had 
pnsstni the First Arts Examination in that year had been 81, and ba.1 
since increased to lf>5. It v as remarked that it was not necessary to 
maintain, as education advanced and came to be more appreciated* tin* 
large proportion of scholarships which were required as a stimulus ui 
lirst; and hence the proposal of the Lieutenant Governor was considered 
to be excessive. 

3. The Lieutenant Governor has now repeated his recommendation. 
The principle stated in the letter to the Bengal Government, dat-J the 
$9th October, that it is not necessary to maintain the original pro¬ 
portion of senior scholarships to under-graduate students puling tin* 
.First Arts Examination, should be adhered to. Some increase, however 
jn the number of senior scholarships may properly and beneficially lm 
allowed, as, the number of students may be said to have exactly doubled 

; ml is increasing year by year. Au addition, therefore, of something 
o\ r 50 per cent, to the number of senior scholarships, raising tiu*m 
from 2 1 to say 40, will be appropriate and reasonable, and these might be 
divided into three classes, as follows:—- 

10 of Rupees 32 per mensem, 

12 of „ 25 
18 of „ 20 


< MiDKircn, ttiot the papers on the subject he forwarded wifi ‘U 
;;;;;i‘;;’:^ C,Uttrks>to thc Fin «* noial Bq,ailment,for further consider. <iu , 
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SOLUTION—By the Government of India, Financial Dept., — (No. 1035, 
dated 28th February l8G7y. 

Rcud Extract, Home Department, No. 1417, dated the 11th instant, with enclosure}-, sug¬ 
gesting that the number of senior scholarships in Bengal, which are thrown open to 
public competition annually, and are tenable for two years, should be increased from 
24, to 40, at an additional cost of Rs. 574 per mensem, as shown below * 


Proposed Scale. 

Rs. 

... 320 
... 300 
... 360 

980 x 2= 1,960 

Present Scale . 

9 at 32 ... ... ... ... ... 288 

15 at 27 ... ... — .405 

693 x 2= 1,386 


au a a 

12 at 25 
18 at 20 


Increase per mensem ... 574 


Resolution. —The increase proposed is sanctioned. 


Ordered, that the foregoing Resolution be communicated to the 
Home Department and the Accountant General, Bengal. 


X. 

FEMALE EDUCATION IN BOMBAY. 

From W. Weddebbttbn Esq., Acting Secretary to the Government o/ Bomiay, to 
the Secretary to the Government of India, Homb Dew.,— (No. 13, dated toil 
March 1867N 

T am directed to forward for the favorable consideration of the 
Government of India, the accompanying copy of a letter from the 
Director of l’ublic Instruction, No. 2259, dated the 2nd ultimo, relative 
to Native female education in this presidency. 

2 In submitting this letter, I am desired to state that the interest 
ai,d importance of the subject were pressed upon the attention of 
Sh A Grrut in the Resolution of this Government on the Report on 
Public Instruction for the year 1S61-65 (copies of which have already 
hei n i. to the Government of In* ia); and that it is with ranch 

suiu .r , ri ur,i ' Right Hon'ble the Governor in Council has received t.Lo 

fl:'sur;u« contained in Sir A. Grant's letter that it will be possible 
, (.voitiok' throughout the country the education of girls up to 10 
11 years of ago. 
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be seen also that Sir A. Grant pledges himself to do 
n> sa lstactorily, ii aided with an annual assignment of Rs. 30.000 from I 
the imperial funds. 


jf. under these circumstances, T am directed to submit the siron^* 
)ecommend t ion of the Eight Hom’ble the Governor in Council that the 
jrovernraent of India will be pleased to sanction the assignment of 
Es. 30,000 tor “ Female Education” in the manner proposed by 
Sir A. Grant. 


J rom Sir A. Grant, Bart., Director of Public Instruction, Bombay to the 

lSG7) arj/ t0 the Govcrnment °f Bombay,-(No. 2259, dated 2nd M- >'>J 


, T Ho", 10 ? d , d „ re , ss Govevnracnt witli reference to their Resolution 
£°- 16th . October 1866, paragraph 12, on the Educational 

Report toi ISOI-b5, in which Government specifies female education as 
one of the chief points to which attention should now be directed. 

2. While adhering to my former opinion (see my Report fu 
1865-66, paragraph 55), that female education, in its full extent, 
implies a change in the social customs of the Natives with regard to 
infant marriage and other things, I now find that it will he possible to 
promote throughout the country the education of girls up to 10 or 11 
years of age. 


3. Girls attending school from 5 to 11 years of age rnav certainly 
acquire a knowledge of reading* writing, and arithmetic, which(especially 
in the cast <3f their being married to educated Natives) might be of 
great importance to them, and which would probably lead the way to 
or eater results hereafter. 

o 


4. No assignment of Imperial funds lias hitherto been made for 
female educiu.ion in the Educational Budget of this presidency an d no 
regular attempt has been made as yet to organize this branch of RubR- 

!!' S T« Han’t 1 r WU l d r V ,“ U ? t “ ossigiuMot of 

Ks. 30,000 for female education be made in the Budget of KB7 M 

and succeeding years; and if the means be thus afforded, I will eudea 
vor t ,v show results worthy ot the outlay, LUUca * 


to the 
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fn replv lam instructed to say that the Governnu n o! .. 

ic a ] Ays disposed to allow considerable latitude in regard to expenditure 
Ibr Sale education, the matter being one on winch 

not been .be practice in tire Financial tarsi'i 

fids rbiect in view, to make a lump assignment, horn the Impel a 

r ,, t expenditure to bo expected from the community L am 
“?Ji“ly d£d to request that such information may 1- tun 

+ (J the Governor General in Council, 




Referring to your letter 

(to honor by direction of A ^ aocomp»nyi%o» of 

* No. 312, dated 1st May 1867. a lettcr * f rora the Director oi Public I usti uc- 


pres 


ne utttu. uu ” —— - i i r, 

iidency by means of public money, &c. 


'"V -- x 

2 In forwarding this letter, I am desired to renew the strong 
recemmendationof this Governmcntin facer of Sr, A. Gra#t' S proposals, 
£ which Ilis Excellency in Council entirely concurs. 


. ,, „„ p„..» Director of Public Instruction, to the Secretary 

**• ** f. wftSvWl®. «*.W «» 


With reference to Government Resolution No. 816, dated 27tlr 
, • S honor to report as follows I asked for an assign- 

U U ?°V V 30 00( per annum for ‘-Female Education” * tin. same 
mcnt of 1 ; i s )r in his lettcr No. 1080, dated 7th November 

way as my alignment of Rs. -1,00,000 for the improve- 

i,- di[, ti ktu it * n |Uj s ^residency, and m the same 

men! -f Vernacular edneat o > fm , im , to, an 

is I myself a -Iced, in n > l ^ of Vernacular education in 

:Ci’uK C lich ol tr. ee applications was sanctioned as a lump assign- 


101 


ncral 


.i .. t. Pomale Education,” it not possible to lay 
t..itform"pl«a to.be pursued throughout. This 
I* | )p iii its operations by the local eircuw 

. ,,]• s ,., v.l i,.fhng ih different puds of the presidency 

... i. i,.' ir»..roving existing schools eslabli* 

1 ' uC 10 ' ■■> 1 ‘•V 1 *» ® 
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S^wipnlities, Local Cess Committees, and by tins department out of its 
Fee Fund. For the success of female education, it is necess&ry 
that, until female teachers can be provided, highly respectable masters 
of some refinement, should be secured. In several existing girls' schools, 
most wretched salaries have hitherto been provided for the masters. 
W hfcrev&r this state 'of things appears to impede the advance of female 
education, I would propose to increase the salaries and obtain better 
masters; secondly, I would propose to establish a certain number of 
scholarships for girls, to be awarded after examination, and to be tenable 
only under conditions of regular attendance; thirdly, I would propose 
to start, new schools in favorable localities under certain condition t with 
the people. As one of these conditions, I would stipulate that at least 
n schooMiOtise should be provided by the people free of rent or oilier 
expense; and, as another condition, that the people should guarantee the 
attendance of a certain number of girls, not less than 25 girls being held 
necessary to constitute a school. In some places it may be possible to 
exact fees from the pupils; in other places this measure would be 
premature now, though it will be always kept iu view. 

3. I do not think that it is possible at present to define further, 
than as above sketched, the plan to be pursued. What is now proposed 
is that Government should lead the way in female education, ami by 
showing the people specimens of efficient girls' schools, should make 
such institutions popular. If the measures adopted be successful, privnto 
individuals and communities will afterwards be sure to take spontaneous 
action in extending female education. 


§L 


R T'SOL IJTION — Bi/ the Government of India, Home Dept., — (No. 250;), dated 
J 20th July 1867;. 

IX >,1 m-. in, latter No, 13, dated OUi Msirch, from the Acting Secretary to the Government 
of Horn buy, ling < v of letter from the Director of Public! 

holii-itiug sanction to the grant of Its. 30,000 per annum in aid of Nutivv female 
education, throughout the Bombay presidency. 


P ad ugnin, hfcter in reply to the above, asking for further information ou tho suhpvt. 
v ,dU^ r from the Secretary to tho Government of Bombay, No. 35, dated tbe 31*t of 
;\lav. forwarding copy of a communication from the Director of Public instruction, anil 
reiterating the original request. _ 


Rr.M.vttKS. —Looking to the extent to which Native female <-duea- 
lion h. ’ proceeded in the Bombay presidency, the amount a Iced for 
vprm- too large, Rs. 10,000 or 15,000 would seem sufficient; but it will 
j )e (or the Financial Department to decide what sum can properly be 
a.-rd-ned from the Imperial revenues in aid of the object in view, havin'. 
r .o-.unI to the allotments already made to Bombay for female education 
^ ounpared with those made to other provinces, and to the fact that 
t hi ‘at ion for the masses, whether boys or ghds, is not any where rcco<»- 
nw' 1 as a proper charge on Imperial Revenues, but on Local Cesses, 
such as that raised by the Bombay Government, in 1864, with this 
nuv wg oilier objects in view. 


(hl ' a c °py °[ the above remarks, and the abovomentUvncd 

■ a;. .' s jo orearded to the Financial Department for further coueulemtiou 

uui! omeis* 
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SOLUTION—By tie Government of India, Financial,Dept., — (No, 2074, 
dated 22nd August 1807/ 


Read an extract from the Proceedings of Government, in the Home Department, No. 2500, 
dated 20th July 1867, forwarding for consideration and orders, an application from the 
Government of Bombay for the grant of Rs. 30,000 per annum in aid of Native 
female schools throughout the Bombay presidency, and expressing an opinion that 
Rs. 10,000 or 15,000 will be sufficient. 


Resolution. —Tlie Governor General in Council is pleased to sanc¬ 
tion a grant of Rs. 10,000 for female schools for the lower classes in 
Bombay ; for this year only, on the distinct understanding that, from 
next year, the charge will be met from the Educational Cess, that 
being the proper source from which expenditure, for educating the inasses 
should be met, when it is not incurred under the Grant-in-aid Ernies. 


Ordered, that the foregoing Resolution be sent to the Home 
Department, Comptroller General of Accounts, and the Accountant 
General, Bombay, the original papers received from the Home Depart¬ 
ment being returned, and copies being kept for record. 


j From A. P. Howell, Esq., Under-Secy. to the Oort, of India, Home Dept., to /he 
Secretary to the Government of Bombay ,— (No. 4169, datedl kth September 
1867/ 

1 am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 35, dated 
Miu 31st May, and to state in reply that, after consideration in the Financial 
Department, the Governor General in Council has been pleased to sanction 
a grant of Rs. 10,000 for female schools for the lower classes in the 
Bombay presidency, for this year only, on the distinct understanding 
that, in future, the charge to he met from local sources, such as the Edu¬ 
cational Cess, so far as the schools are for the classes who pay the cess, 
Uiis b-'ing the proper source from which expenditure for educating the 
masses should be met, when it is not incurred under the Grant-in- 
aid Rules. 


I yum C Gonkr, Esq., /./■ rotary io the Government of Bombay to the Seerctc 
/hi Caver; meat of India, Rome Df.pt ,—(No. 60, dated 5 th October 1807). 


T nn> direct-oil to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No 41( 

fV' i!l ’ 1 uItimo > conveying 1 the sanction of the Government 

10,000 for female schools for the lower Gal 
)d t.De J * unba r presidency . 







2. V itli reference to the amount and nature of this sanction, I am 
* ^ submit that, much as this Government desire to promote female 
education, they are unable to accept the grant sanctioned for that pur¬ 
pose on the condition stated; they would, therefore, beg* that the 
unqualified assent ot the Government of India may he given to the 
proposals submitted in letter No. 35, dated the 31st May 1867. 

3. It is out of the power of this Government to pledge themselves 
to the condition required, and even if they have the power, it would be 
most impolitic to exercise it, as the very existence of local funds in this 
presidency would be imperilled. 

4. It is the very essence of the local funds recently organized, 
that the people who pay should have a voice in regard to the disposal of 
the proceeds, and though Government claim a right to veto any appro¬ 
priation of funds on improper objects, yet they never hesitate to accord 
ki notion to proposals of the Local Committees for legitimate expenditure. 
A'hen the Local Governments consider themselves bound not to dictate 
to the Local Fund Committees the mode in wheli their money shall be 
spent, they feel themselves precluded from giving effect to such a dicta¬ 
tion on the part of the Imperial Government by which the local charac¬ 
ter of the institution would be wholly annihilated. 

5. It is, therefore, impossible to carry out any orders that this 
charge shall, in future years, be met from local funds, and it is hoped 
that, on re-consideration, the Government of India will not press this 
condition. 

C. The sum of Its. 30,000 was asked for, and that this sum might 
be profitably spent may be gathered from the 4<5th paragraph of the 
Annual Report of the Directoi of Public Instruction for the last year, 
to which I am desired to solicit the attention of His Excellency‘the 
Governor General in Council, 

7. It will he borne in mind that the application for the grant 
wes specially stated by Sir A. Grant as desired to aid iii the develop¬ 
ment of schools already established from local sources, as well ns to lay 
n foundation in places where grants for female education have not yet 
been voted by the Local Committees. 

8. From the reply now received, it would appear that the Govern¬ 
ment of India decline to sanction even £1,000 per annum as their con- 
n ?bntion n.i a hi of Native female education in the whole l'ombay 
presidency* : but as this can hardly be the case, lam to express the 
earnest hope of His Excellency the Governor in Council that, on re con¬ 
sideration, the Government of India will not refuse to accede to the 
request now again made. * 


°f Inik > Home Dett ..to thv 8cm- 
H the Got emment of Bombay,-(No. 10-10, dated 7 th December 1867). 


lie* 

N< 




2. In reply, I am directed to point out that the Government of 
Bombay does not appear to apprehend dearly the principles by which it 
has been found necessary to regulate grants from the Imperial revenues 
for education, and especially for female education. 

3. The Government of India does not question that, in the present 
instance, a case can be made but for the profitable expenditure of the sum 
applied for—indeed, that a sum in excess of the entire revenues of India 
might .beyond doubt be expended on educational purposes. But, waiving 
all other grounds of objection, the Imperial revenues must ever be 
wholly inadequate to meet the charges which an}' complete system of 
State education would involve. The Government must, therefore, 
expend the amount, which alone can fairly be devoted to education, in 
the manner calculated to secure the most general and extensive results. 
As regards the education of the masses of the people especially, all the 
jrmaim which Government could afford would produce no perceptible 
idled, if applied directly to this object; ancl the aim of Government has, 
therefore, been by establishing Normal schools, by grants-in-aid, by 
organizing local taxation, by inspection of indigenous schools, and by 
other similar means, to stimulate and assist the people to educate 
themselves. 

4. It has always been the recognized policy of Government, hav¬ 

ing in view the special objects to be gained, to meet and encourage, as 
farm its means will permit, with more than ordinary promptness and 
liberality, any disposition shown by the people themselves in favor of 
female education ; still it is absolutely essential, not merely on financial 
grounds, but with regard to the real success of female education itself, 
toin-iston genuine local co-operation at a previous condition of State 
ussbbuwc. Acting upon this policy, the Government of India has in- 
variul ly inrli all Local Governments the grant-in-aid s\ 

Unit especially calculated for the general advancement of female edu¬ 
cation. I am to add that where the details of the local Grant-in-aid 
Holes may he found to obstruct their application to female schools, the 
Government of India is not unwilling to permit any reasonable relax - 
at ion of flu* usual conditions in regard to inspection, and to payment of 
lees, ion as it is evident that the co-operation ol he 

community has been secured, and that the education imparted is fairly 
f'fficiont. 


5. In one previous instance alone lias the Government of India 
Janclioned a grant similar to that now asked for; and in that case hie 
•,‘Ki'ii "ms sanctioned for three years only, and in order to prevent \ he 
• j m i ion (fnnn a sudden deprivation of the fmuls by which they had 
Imi -to supported) of some already flourishing female schools in 

< it il; dr-fhots of the Punjab. Even in this instance the population 
<u *l a I roru|\ given fair proof of their appreciation of the benefits of 

4 edit, idmn, and the concession was accompanied by a distinct 

< i '. :.t "in i (u.r the ii^istimce was to bo only temporary, as the grant- 
' ‘'would afford some test 


jema 


cwatL, 


real 


uly desired 


st or fledge that the spread ol' 
by th| people of the Punjab.” 


6. Adverting now to the statement made in the last paragraph of 
your letter under reply, that the Government of India appears to decline 
to sanction even £1,000 a year in aid of Native female education in 
tlie whole presidency of Bombay, I am to point out that the «ot:il 
annual assignment to Bombay for education is far larger relatively i»i 
proportion to its revenue, area, and population, and, excepting the grant 
given to Bengal, absolutely larger in amount than that made to am 
other province. From this assignment it is open to the Bombay 
Government to allot, under the Grant-in-aid Rules, any sums that may 
he required to promote the spread of female education, either i>. the 
improvement of existing female schools or in the establishment of 
tubers. In the second place, I am to call attention to the circular of 
the 20th July last, in which the Government of India has promised 
liberal assistance to any scheme of Female Normal schools based on the 
co-operation of the native community; and lastly, I am to remind the 
Government of Bombay that, in the Resolution-of the 22nd August, 
last, a special assignment of Rs. 15,520 a year, for five years, was -auc¬ 
tioned on certain conditions to establish a higher class of Female Nonna), 
schools in the Bombay presidency, on the principles advocated by Miss 
Carpenter. There would seem, therefore, to be no ground to impui ' to 
the Government of India any want of support to measures of female 
education proposed for Bombay. 

7. In reply to the remarks contained in your 3rd and 4(h para- 
graph.', I am to point out that my letter of the 4th ultimo appear 
have been misunderstood. Local funds, voluntarily raised atui applied 
to the support of schools, are eligible for grants-in-aid. In the Central 
Provinces, and in the Punjab, large use has been made of this provision 
for the furtherance of eduction. It is, of course, purely optional 
with the Local Committece, or other bodies by whom such funds are 
raised, to devote them to whatever congenial objects they choose, nor was 
any’kind ot dictation to such bodies contemplated in my letter under 
notice. AY hat the Government of India desired and distinctly expressed 
w simply to annex a condition to their assistance, and this c< • 
they cannot consent to waive. 


b. I he Local Educational cess, however, stands on a different 
looting. . It is not, in any sense, a voluntary contribution, but is of i,] N > 
nature of an impost, and should be spent in such a manner us Govern¬ 
ment may consider best,, subject only to the reservation that it l»o 
expended within the district where it is levied, and for the education of 
those classes by which it has been paid. Its management is probably 
most. popular and efficient, when supervised by Committe ially* 
consisting of persons of local position and influence; but inasmuch as 
i: is compulsorily levied by the State, the Government is bound to see 
t.nu tf i., expended to the best advantage, and that its control is not. 
abandoned to wholly irresponsible bodies. 
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to be continued temporarily fur a further period of two years. With 
this assistance, it is hoped that the Bombay Government will find no 
greater difficulty in advancing the cause of female education than ban 
already been successfully overcome in several other provinces without any 
sueii direct aid from the Imperial revenues. 




XI. 


ADDITIONAL EDUCATIONAL GRANT TO THE CENTRAL PROVINCES APPLIED 

FOR AND REFUSED, 


Frotd C. Bernard, Esq., Secy . to the Chief Commr. of the Central Provinces, to 
the S erctary to the Government of India, Home Deft,,— {No. 671-72, dated 
2'>th February 18&7). 

During the last twelve months, propositions have been submitted by 
* A* distinguished from “ dL the Chief Commissioner for improving the 
ruction 0 or “inspection.” “instruction”* branch of the Educational 

Department in these provinces by raising the salaries of town sehoo?- 
masters, by granting scholarships to zilhih and town schools, by 
establishing higher classes of Normal school pupils. Some of these 
propositions have been negatived; and others are still, it is believed, 
Under the consideration of Government. 

2. In cases where the Chief Commissioner's recommendations were 
not accepted, the Supreme Government withheld sanction, not be¬ 
cause it disapproved the principle of the propositions made, but rather on 
financial grounds, because the improved organisation could not be arranged 
fur without some increase to the budgie grant made to the Central 
Provinces for “ Education, Science, and Art.” 

3. The Chief Commissioner would, therefore, ask permission to 
subnet a few observations regarding educational matters and educational 
expenditure in the Central Provinces, in the hope that His Excellency 
the Viceroy in Council may be placed to consider whether the educa- 
tional grant for the Central Provinces might not now be somewhat 
increased. 

4. The educational expenditure of the Central Provinces may he 
said to have begun in the year 1802. In the year 1862-63 the budget 
;»rant for this object was one lakh of Puipees. In that year the full 
sinn was not spent; as the organisation and machinery of the depart 
incut was as yet imperfect. Since that year the grant under this head 
has gradually increased until it reached Its. 1,73,800 for the year 
)• 866 - 06 . 


• ! . The increase in the number of s diolars and in their proficiency 
as well us th<* improvement in the oi s lion, of the Edneatio 
D:un linent, has been considerable. In the year 1862 there were U 000 
loys undei instruction at Government schools in the Centml VvnJ' 

:or.!in? t., the Half-yearly Returns for the six months, ehdW on the 
. the total number of m (:— , *? 


VeC( 

list 


' i i , i t i enmng on ti 

O«;i,oer, .he total number of hoys m Government and Aik 
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schools was over 50,000, while 3,000 girls were also under instruction 
II'.'* annual examinations show that the standard of proficiency i; rising’ 
in all classes of our schools. 


0. But there is another point about the Central Provinces educa¬ 
tional scheme and expenditure, and that is the considerable annual sum 
contributed from local sources towards education. In the year 1805-00 
the sum thus contributed aggregated Rs. 3,02,003, or 14 per cent, above 
the Imperial grant towards education in these provinces. Before the 
year 1862 there were no contributions of this kind towards educational 
purposes, so that the local income of the department lias increased in a 
greater ratio than the Imperial grant. 

7. On examining the published reports on the progress of edu¬ 
cation in othei parts ot India, the Chief Commissioner observes tbat 
ui no other province or part ot India does the local educational income 
equal the Imperial educational grant; in only one province are the two 
- .iirees of educational expenditure nearly equal ; and in only three 
more do the educational disbursements from local sources reach 50 
per cent, on the Imperial grant, thus the Imperial grant and local 
expenditure for education tor the several Governments and Adminis¬ 
trations may be shown:— 

Imperial. 

Rh'. 

7,79,5(33 
8.11,233 
4,07,(312 
95,714 
3,82,695 
2,02,603 
49,534 


• n n ExC , Cll rT tLe V i cer °y iu Council were disposed to con¬ 

sul, i ih.it a liberal local contribution towards education from local 

rsr Li cr rz titnu ? 1 any groumi for «*««*« 

e rant, then the Chief Commissioner would solicit that the .-rant for 
ca"c ; ,,, 0 " Provinces might he mired «, thl m,. „ , ■ 

m i ,>? t '" ! Budget. Eetimalc, fo, I 

1,92,000, are rwhed for. If this were sanctioned, then no cZ Ji. 
tjire fioni such giant could be incurred without the full sanction of thr 
Supreme Government, while the local contributions towards education 
will, ifc is estimated, reach Rs. 2,05,000 at least. The Chief Commis- 

rf’m!lvTf l l?onn r aU J, m P erial grant'of Rs. 2,05,000, or an increase 
.4 "... R-. 13,000 on the present estimate. This, the Chief Commb 
sionci trusts, may be regarded as a moderate proposal. 

.m iucre, i K S i S e "Z T*.^ ? *> *f 

ci Government to the maun v* ° S ° l ?^ ^ ie ■ movable consideration, 
of which respects, pressure and d^ ?? en ^ otied m Abstract, in all 
tionnl Department. difficulty is experienced by the Educu- 

V/vrj^—^Tlll8 1 If 

wnwh on which ^ Fmanml department with a note explanatory 

« indication was subsequently negatived. 



Imperial. 

Bengal, 18(54*65 

12,55,607 

Bom Day, 1805-66 

8,70,068 

North-Western Provinces 

7,84,688 

Madias 

0,20,670 

Punjab 

... 4,84,070 

Central Provinces 

1,73,800 

Oude 

1,24,403 

British Burinali 

32.508 

Borar 

22,825 


of til 
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IttiSOLUTION—.Ihj the Government of India . Financial Dept.,— (jtVb. 

dated llth April 1867). 



1890, 


Jlcnd nn endorsement of the Home Department, No. 6249. dated 29tli March 1807, 
forwarding a letter from the Secretary to the Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces, 
urging the claim of those provinces to a larger educational grant than the lb. 1 , 92 , 009 , 
which were asked for in the Budget Estimate for 1867-68. 


Resolution. —The Governor General in Council observes that 
the particular ground on which a special increase of the educational 
grant is solicited, is that the Central Provinces contribute a huger siitn, 
proportionately, from local sources, towards educational expenditure, than 
other provinces. Inasmuch, however, as 

the Government of India has repeatedly disclaimed any obligation to 
supplement or double any contribution from the Educational cess, the 
claim urged by the Chief Commissioner cannot be entertained. 


Ordered, that a copy of this Resolution he sent to the Home 
Department, with the original documents received from that depart¬ 
ment. 


F, .j,» E. C. Bayley, Esq., Secy, to the Govt, of Lidia, Home Dept., to 
the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces—[No. ted Zind 

April 18C7). 

With reference to your Secretary’s letter of the 36th February, 
No. (571-72, applying for an increase of Rs. 16,000 to the Educational 
Budget Grant to the Central Provinces for the current year, I am directed 
to forward herewith a Resolution of the financial Department, No. 1^)0 
„f the llth instant, stating the main ground on which the application 
has been declined. I am also to point out that several of the educa¬ 
tional projects enumerated in your letter were negatived as stated <<u 
financial grounds, but for specific reasons, which will be found given 
in the orders passed upon them; and I am to add that the Governor 
General in Council does not consider that the educational fund: of 
t.h,- Central Provinces now receive less than their fair share of support 
from the Imperial revenues. 


XII. 

• U PROVEM ENT OF THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT IN BOMBAY. 

Jfrc .. > Yv . Wedi»ehbt t hN’, Esq., Acting Secretary to the Government of Horn to 
(hr R-rrtar?/ to the Government of India, IIoair (AV>. 4, dr ; Msi 

dr,mar tj 1807). 

j mn directed to submit, for the favorable consideration of the 

i • ltor No. 1592, (tiled 22nd October 1806, from the 1 of 1 (llfl, tllO 

tnif: 1 r Public lu-iuiution. accompanying* copy ol a 

ae i ration S >. cf, dnted llth Dc-etnbor 1 SG 6 , fo Correspondence relative {■•) 

lhu D reel or of Public In ruction. ^>1 • > • , . / 

f. u p A’\ 1975, dnted 7ih January 1867, from 1 . un & ^0 higher itp- 
tlm Director of Public Distinction. pomtment^ of the Kdll- 

. ., -j * ,, n . ca fionai Service of the 

.Bombay presidency on a new and bettor !»». 
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t , A , 2 ', 11 wil] . be sccn that to this end Sir A. Grant suggests that 
t.i higher appointments should be made to constitute a separate Cove-' 
^ ; n, ,,I S„.v,c» ,ts rale, Md oo.ditMM upon ‘the w*£r 
ot the Ecclesiastical Establishment in this country. 4 ^ 

9 - ?' p IllS Excel!c ucy in Council concurs in the general tfcopo of 

. i A Giants proposals, and 1 am accordingly desired to request that 

you mb lie so good as to submit them to Ilis Excellency the Governor 
General in Council lor favorable consideration. 


F " 0m ^A-Obakt, BoH Director of Public Intimation, Bombay, lathe Sccrdan, 
to the Government of Bombay,--{No. 1552, dated 22nd October 1800) 9 

I beg humbly to advert to the 36th paragraph of my Annual 

, °" t] f. ot,K ; r ha . nd ’ }\ ^ equally clear tliat tins Department will J e P ort of the 
1JeKltc U1 i lleas lt « higher appointments continue to be held bv department. < f 

.- '«".»*• i ™a Public iiisfinc- 

uniolj ca.1 tlit attention of Government to the Directory of tint : 4 t t> 

Department, which is now annually nivmmwl tv ;n. ...i Gonintlie Bom¬ 

bay presidency 
for the year 
i865-6G, eopv 
of which is given 
in the mar¬ 
gin for ready 
reference, and 
respectfully to 
submit more de¬ 
tailed observa¬ 
tions on the pro 


sent standing of 


fix an uunlogous footing kuv wruiumn-u t,mi oervice, liiero 

only on«- point on which, *13 Director of Public Instruction I 
should be inclined to feel uneflsy about the future of the Depurt. 
nmnt, and that is, the uncertainty which must attach, under the 
pnvont system, to appointments of Educational officers made by 
! , Se cretarv « f State. No general discussiou on Indian affair-’ 

! ;iK, ' a f*'' w . ll !° Parliament uttbout sonic reference to the 

opemtio- 3 carried ou by Government 
"'V ' ‘”, uu !'-' - 11,1(1 yet «« stops whatever have been taken to se- 
<m ‘ V* l T‘>rtments of Public Instruction, ns for the Cove 
o.w.Uul Cm bemce, a supply of officers fitly qualified The +1 -n, F> . 

number of Englishmen required for tins service is vervsS' IS » tllC Edueatioha 

Service in m 

person, oil t he other hand is a dead ''nd any incompetent 

progress of flio country And 5 J? “ nd a d ™S »Pon the 
t!v conditions offered, and mi tlv | ar . ■' °' v111 ? to tliu unnttrac- 

«c lmve no guarantee that a proper standard of „ V, V ' . ' V 

SS’B"S 5 CanfthSS 

iif» to one to v. hom the Department is a ,-nre. 80UrC0 of UUC!U1 ' 


presidency for 
the consideration 
of Government. 

2. There i s 
*'<> doubt flint 
diusatisfnei ion 
with their present 
P ition i 
A meeting was 


several of the superior officers of this Department. A raeetino 

K mr.ml to GovernmenTS ref S^t ^ ‘n ” 8 p -'°P osed to «Wta 


going my sanction to a memorial of ! V , »f 1 Wove, however, 
address Government, on the suhi > * . ^ have thought it best to 

of the general future of this rU as , 1C 11 in ^ tmieh more one 

individual officers, aud as £^nen t than of the feeling* „f ilL 

• 1 • * 1 ’M>oo by even a sill?? 0 " 5 ° f r°% C0l,id hmdlv 

« a small body ot memorialists. J 
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3. The chief grounds for dissatisfaction at present fe'lt by the 
higher educational officers of this presidency appear to be as 
follows: — 

(«). That of late the covenant, winch used formerly to be made 
with persons appointed by Her Majesty’s Secretary of 
State to educational posts, has now been withdrawn. 
For this covenant, a letter conferring the appointment 
has been substituted, in which the Government reserves 
to itself the right of dispensing, at six months’ notice, 
with the services of the person appointed. It is obvious 
that this gives, in a very marked way, a precarious ap¬ 
pearance to the position of Educational officers. 

(6). That no pension whatever is secured to officers in the Educa¬ 
tional Service. It is laid down, as a general rule, for 
the Educational, in common with the rest of the Uneove- 
lianted Service, that all pension is to be consult red 
given as a favor, and not as the satisfaction of a claim. 
This, again, is felt to be a precarious condition. 

(r). That the only inodes by which pension can be obtained by 
an Educational officer are either that lie shall com¬ 
plete 27 years’ actual service in India, or else that lie 
shall produce, at the end of 12 or 22 years’ actual ser¬ 
vice, a certificate of utter incapacity for further service 
in the country. These are, of course, extremely dis¬ 
couraging conditions to a r oung Englishman who might 
think of entering the educational service in this country. 
He naturally does not wish to give up all his prospects 
in Europe, without the hope of some little provision in 
the'shape of a retiring pension, nor does he wish to bind 
himself to serve either' for 27 years in India, or till his 
health is utterly broken. 









(d). That in respect of Pension Rules, the Educational officer-. 

are in a much worse position than Her Majesty’s chap¬ 
lains in India. A chaplain, if his health renders his 
retirement necessary, can obtain a small pension after 
7 years’ service, and a pension of greater amount alter 
30* years; and after 20 years’ service, inclusive of 3 
years’ leave (that is, after 17 years’ actual service), 
chaplains can retire on their full pension without medi¬ 
cal certificate. It is thought hard by superior Educa¬ 
tional officers, who are generally, and who ought always 
to be persons of a higher University standing than the 
majority of Her Majesty’s chaplains, and whose duties 
nr,.* certainly more onerous and trying than those of 
chaplains, that they should be so much wor.se ofi' than 
the Eceleijiuuieal Service. 
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4. It is, I think, impossible to deny that from the nature of the 
conditions above stated, the educational service in this presidency is 
a very poor, precarious, and in fact, miserable sphere, into which one 
can hardly dare to advise any young man of ability and cultivation to 
enter. At the same time I cau perfectly understand that what has led 
to the present position of the service is its undefined character in point 
of numbers. The educational service sprang up, as it were, fortuit¬ 
ously. It was gradually and silently extended; and when Her Majesty's 
Secretary of State came (in his despatch of the 23rd December 
last) to deal with the question of the Pension "Rules for the entire 
service, I have little doubt that he would be rendered cautious by tbe 
indefinite numbers of appointments for which it might appear that he 
had to make regulations. In one point of that very despatch of the 
23rd December, the Secretary of State is, I humbly think, unneces¬ 
sarily liberal for want of definition ; for the despatch appears to extend 
the benefits of early pension to all c< Head Masters of Schools/' which 
if it be not further defined, would include all head masters of high, 
middle class, and primary schools indiscriminately,—a body amounting 
in this presidency alone to not less tliau 1,324 persons, almost all of 
whom might well be left to abide by the ordinary Uncovenanted Ser¬ 
vice Rules. t 




5. I would now beg humbly to point out to Government that, if 
the Educational Service in its present organization he examined, it will 
no longer be found to consist of an indefinite number of homogeneous 
- appointments, suggesting the idea of a formidable number of claim- 
9 ants for advantages of pension, and the like. Our Departmental Direc¬ 
tory suggests a most natural division of the service into two branches_ 

one of which must be entin ‘y filled by University graduates from 
Europe, except in the rare Co. e where a Native scholar of exceptional 
men's may be thought worthy co hold oue of the appointments ; the 
other branch would be of wide extent", commencing with appointments 
analogous in pay and position to those of Deputy Collectors and 
going down to small schoolmastersliips of Rs. 11 per mensem I 
may mention at once that, were such a division made, the upper branch 
of tne Bombay Educational Service would cousist at present of less 
than 30, and the lower branch of more than 2,000 appointments. 


6. Our Departmental Directory, copy of which is herewith sent for 
reference, was not framed with a view of making the division now 
advocated, but as soon as the names of officers and their salaries and 
qualifications had been set down in order, the principle of a division in 
the department at once suggested itself. It will be seen that the 
Directory does not contain appointments below Rs. 30 per mensem • and 
that all appointments above Rs. 300 per mensem have been entered as 
,upenor appointments. Several of these superior appointment-Tare 

I HfT !“ Mcdical or Militar y Department/whose Pension 
I.,lies and other conditions of service are elsewhere proiidef for " 

anoeest that!' indicate the principle on which I would 

Roinbiv nresidenr. i M covenanted) Educational Service in tbe 

bombay presidency should be formed. The principle is this, that there 
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are certain educational appointments of great importance, which, if 

they arc properly filled, will ensure the efficient working of the whole 

of this large department; and that the number of these appointments 
is so small that Government may well afford, without risk oi any large 
expenditure of the public funds, to place them on a solid and attractive 
footing. 

8. These important appointments I would specify as follows• 
1 sL Headmastcrships of 1st Grade High Schools; 2nd> Educational 
Inspectorships; 3rd, Professorships of different branches ot Literature 
aud Science; 4 i/i, Principalships of Government Colleges; and 5m, 
the Office of Director of Public Instruction. 




9. At present the exact numerical lists of officers, coming under 
the above heads, stands as follows :— 

(1^.)—-Head Masters of 1st Grade High Schools {viz., Elphinstone, 

Poonah, Ahmedabad, aud Belgaum High Schools) ... 4 

(2nd ).—Educational Inspectors (Northern, Central, and Southern 

Divisions, Scinde. and one Assistant Inspector) ... 5 

(3rd).—Professors (of English Literature, Mathematics and.Son* 
krit in LlphMstone College ; English Literature, Mathe¬ 
matics, and Sanskrit in Poonah College; two Professors 
of Law in the Government Law School) 


_Principals of Government Colleges (Elphinstone, Poonah, 

and Poonah Civil Engineering Colleges) 

(oth ).— Director of Public Instruction ... ... 


3 

1 


Total 


... *1 


10. Looking forward to the war ^ of the future, I think it will 
certainly be necessary, within the next few years, to make some addi¬ 
tions to this limited number, viz., one Professor of History, aud one 
of Latin, must be given to Elphinstone College, and the same to 
Poonah College; and three Professors of different subjects must be 
assigned to the Poonah Civil Engineering College Probably about 
five more 1st grade high schools will be required in the different 
parts of the presidency. These additions are all that I can foresee as 
necessary, and they would amount to— 


Professors ... ««• • •• ••• £ 

High School Masters •«« ** 

Total ... 12 


thus raising the upper or covenanted Educational Service in this pre¬ 
sidency to a fixed total of 33 officers. 

11. It would have seemed to me hardly necessary to say any thing 
on the great importance of properly filling the appointments above 
specified, except that the absence of all special regulations with regard 
to them, coupled with the unfavorable conditions actually attached to 
these appointments, seems to indicate that the attention of Government 
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Government lias never been drawn to the subject. I would, therefore, 

numbly subnet the following considerations with regard to the different 
class sea oi appointments :—- 


f 1 ^)-—It lias now become possible to raise the 1st grade high 
schools of this presidency into institutions worthy of 
their name, which would be characterized by a literary 
and classical spirit, and would exercise a humanizin'’' 
influence on all the Native students admitted to therm 
Our Native University graduates form excellent assistant 
masters in such schools; but it is essential that the 
head master should be a European gentleman of liio-li 
cultivation, wlio will give a tone to tlie entire school. 
Any one who knows the great intellectual quickness of 
Native boys, and the immense benefit they invariably 
derive from contact with a teacher whom they feel to be 
superior, will acknowledge that tlie head masterships of 
our 1st grade high schools should he filled by the best 
meu that can be got from the Universities of Great 
Britain, and that the high schools (as a rule) will never 
prosper until their head masterships are so filled. 


( 2 sr/).—It is not only for the sake of the high schools that men 
of the kind indicated should be sent, out as head mas¬ 
ters, but also with a view to these same men being pro¬ 
moted ’"*11 course'k/.time to be educational inspectors. 

ia difficult to fill v vacancies in the ins- 

gSduate P A. B n ^ k no dddt ^ at an TUiversity 
head »v + ° m ^ ngla nd, who had sl vcd sc ars as 

that time*th * h!gh s , cl1001 ’ aud f - 3 1 lurin S 

“Jus !?°,r sc ° f *■ 

educational inspector 1 - ft™. *“■ r . cl ' luisilKi a goot 
amount of being a certai, 

Jmhits, administrative !>! ’ i 0rablned with activity o 
standing to deal on terms an< ^ sufficient socia 

»„ d other ESSSSfi! 1 ColleotoB 

ft*. of the 

people, . Whe„ 7 t is'™"‘> o f ‘be 

teachers, Z "p Li r, lT, '°“?> . f “ roie, ’< «‘o 3 

medicine, the s P „bord bate ™ ptaclltl Tr* of E '™pcnu 
tb e overseers of public WorhfT' iudicial officers, 
paper writers, who are o A f ’ a A c * abo?e all, the news- 
foolish, disaffected or loval dlsscmia « tia g. wise 

Government, it cammt hn/b 011 the acts of 

fojportance that the t J th , atlL is of the utmost 
of Mtm ce, namely ° f *" ^his stream 

. > the piofessors and principals 
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of colleges, should be as high and pure as possible* 
Without solid and special learning in the profes¬ 
sors, the University system of this presidency must 
retain that level of frivolous superficiality which has 
hitherto been the disgrace of education in India. With¬ 
out gravity and wisdom in the professors there is no 
saying what subversive sentiments may become associated 
with European teaching. Already it lias been said, and, 

I believe, truly, that one active-minded teacher in this 
presidency succeeded in leavening an entire generation 
of his pupils with the doctrines of Tom Paiue, and the 
political principles whicli would now go by the name of 
Fenianism. 


12. If these matters are looked at with attention, I think it will 
be felt that there are grounds for considering the upper educational 
appointments in this presidency no longer a9 places of little import¬ 
ance, to be placed on the same level with the mass of the Uncovenanted 
Service, to be dealt with neglectfully, to be given away to political 
retainers, or filled up at hap-hazard, but rather a3 being worthy of no 
less care than other departments of the State. At present it may 
be said that the Government of Bombay has been far more fortunate 
than it could have had reason to expect in the men that have been 
obtained to fill these appointments. But how many are there Oi our 
higher a educational officers, who (though admirably fulfilling^ their 
duties) are yet proud or would su* ^vise any friend iu 

England to enter upor^] ie game career ? The real worm ^ of appoint- 
mentsr 'dia is burning understood in Engiaud ejery, day more 
clearly I sb^ ^ave D o liesitati n in predic 1 ° d the 

‘must degenerate of ‘“■P”™*',“£nUy Will be lost 

attention and liberality, a leal.y g 1 L ‘ l * f ,• 

rnoiincr of the importance of the question 
13. I trust that my own feeling of P ghall be pardoned for 

will not be considered exaggeia,cc, practical measures 

s— ^ aK .*• rr ; t T 

distinguished a&nt, bsi w«wid, M *> S 

come, be mostly filled by graduates ot W staQ(U * 
from the European Universities. ^ 

' /a** That this be constituted a “ Service” properly so oaln? 

( ) ' Sh a coven a ut of conditions, and regular rules of 

advance ih pay. 


(fti-tl), _That this service consist of head masters of 1st grade 

' j£>•}* schools, educational inspectors, professors of 

literature and science, principals of colleges, and the 
Director of Public Instruction ; with a maximum limit 
of 82 officers to constitute the entire service. 
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(Mh ).—Tliat all other persons in educational appointments iu the 
presidency be considered as constituting the <( Uncove¬ 
nanted Educational Service/' and remain on the footing 
of their present rules. 

(5th ).—That every officer of the Covenanted Educational Service 
commence with a salary of not less* than Rs. 500 per 
mensem, and that he be entitled to an increase of Rs. 50 
per mensem additional to liis former pay, at the end of 
each year of actual service, with the following limita¬ 
tions :— 

No High School Master to attain to a salary exceeding Rs. 800 per mensem. 


No Professor 
No Principal of a College 
No Educational Inspector 


„ 1,200 
„ 1,500 

„ 1,500 


11 


a 


The salary of the Director of Public Instruction to 
remain as at present (Rs. 2,500 per mensem) without his 


being entitled to any increase. 


(6th ).—That the appointments, coming within the Covenanted Edu¬ 
cational Service, be reserved, in the first place, for officers 
s of that service ; and that no one be appointed principal of a 
college, educational inspector, or Director of Public Ins¬ 
truction, from outside the service, unless Government is of 
opinion that there is no one in the service qualified to hold 
the appointment. 

tfth ).—That a fixed retiring pension of £365 per annum be allowed, 
without the necessity of medical certificate, to covenanted 
educational officers on their completion of 14 years' actual 
service m l nau b is year*’ inclusive 1 year spent 
0 ~ rurlough. 

(8 th ).—That any such officer who may be declared by medical au¬ 
thority to have become absolutely incapable of further duty 
in India, before the completion of 7 years' service, liuvy 
receive a free passage home; and a gratuity not exceed- 
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(UM ).—That the ordinary rules for sick leave and privilege leave 
now allowed to the general Uncovenanted Service be 
continued to the Covenanted Educational Service, with 
the proviso, now made, that officers who are allowed school 
and college vacations cannot claim privilege leave. 


(12///).—That social rank and precedence be granted to the Cove¬ 
nanted Educational Service on the same footing as to the 
Covenanted Civil Service, except that, as educational 
officers will naturally come out to this country at least 
two years later than covenanted civilians, covenanted 
educational officers should take rank, from the date of 
their commencement of service, with civilians of two 
years’ standing. 


(13 th ).—That any person appointed id" fill the post of 1st grade 
high school master, professor, educational inspector, 
or Director of Public Instruction, be, ipso facto, admitted 
to the privileges of the Covenanted Educational Service, 
but that any such appointment will require the sanction 
of Her .Majest y’s Secretary of State. 

(14/i) —That on any person being appointed to one of the above- 
mentioned posts he be considered appointed for two years 
certain, Government reserving to themselves the rigid 
of continuing to employ him, or of dispensing with his 
services at the end of two years ; and that general want 
of efficiency be considered sufficient ground, without 
commission of any speck l fault, for discontinuing the 
employment of any officci at the period when his first 
two years of service have expired. 

—Tuat a simile*., ^usiaeiaiion of each officer's O o. , :ces oe 
' made at the end of his first five years of employment. 


/j alh ),—That in case of the services of any officer being dispensed 
with at the end of two or five years’ employment, he be 
allowed a free passage home. 

14. The above is the outline of a sketch for the conditions oi a ^ 
Covenanted Educational Service, which I humbly submit for the con¬ 
sideration of Government. The terms of pensiou are taken from the 
present rules for the Ecclesiastical Service, except that, in my sugges¬ 
tions the final term for pension is a little shortened. I have suggested 
the period of 14 years’ actual service on account of Dr. Arnold s famous 
dictum, which was literally acted upon by Dr. Vaughan at Harrow, 

«that no schoolmaster ought to remain at Ins post much more than 
14 or i years, lost by that time he should have fallen behind f he 
scholarship of his ago’’ (see Life of Dr. Arnold, 4th Edition, Volume 1, 
p. 147). This saying, if applicable iu England, is doubly applicable in 
* India; and I am humbly suggesting rules to secure the absolute efficiency 
of a small body of most important officers. 
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RESOLUTION—By the Government of Bombaij ,— (No. 681, dated \Wi Decem¬ 


ber 1866 ). 

The Director of Public Instruction, No. 1552, dated the 22nd October 1880, urg, on the 
consideration^)! Government the necessity for placing the higher appointments of the 
Educational Service of the Bombay presidency on a new and better footing. 


RESOLUTION. —The Hon’ble the Governor in Council concurs very 
much in the ..views expressed by Sir A. Grant. But there are one or 
two poiuts in regard to which Government would be glad to have more 
information. 

If the extension of privileges as to members of a Covenanted Civil 
Service were conceded as proposed, would Sir A. Grant suggest any 
special process for the admission of members ? He contemplates that 
they will generally be graduates of high standing in an European Univer¬ 
sity, but he would not exclude natives of India (paragraph 13, clause 1) 
and other persons (paragraph 13, clause 13). Would he require no 
evidence of fitness beyond the readiness of those in authority to nomi¬ 
nate to certain offices. 


Some intellectual test or qualification might seem' to be required, 
if every person so nominated is to take it nk, not only along with, but 
above all, those who may at the same time have entered the ordinary 
Civil Service by competition (paragrah 13, clause 12). 

The reason assigned in paragraph 14 for suggesting the grant of 
pensions after 14 years of actual service, may, perhaps, be thought in¬ 
sufficient, if they are to apply not only to those who have served con¬ 
tinuously as head masters, but also to tjiose who have been successively 
employed as head masters, professors, inspectors, and directors of 
PnLHo Instruction. 


It might he advantageous if Sir A. Grant were to state more parti¬ 
cularly whether he does not think (and why) that members J ri‘ 
Covenanted Educational Civil Service might be placed, with reo-ard to 
rank, privileges, &c., in all respects upon an equal footing and under the 
same inks as members of the ordinary Civil Service? It seems 
probable that a separate judicial branch of the Civil Service will Z 


In that case would it be advantageous to regard and declare 
members of that branch of the Civil Service available for employment 
also (when then- attainments and capacity have been proved to fit them 
specially for such employment) m other high public offices, as Secre i v 
to Government or Member of Council ? secretary 

The Director of Public Instruction should also be requested to sht < 

electing for the educational br i 1 1 ’ to any man 

Course before coming out to India ° COm P* ete lus English University 


J ° the Direct °r of Public Instruction. 
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Director of Public Insb'uction, Bombay , to the 
of Bombay ,— (No. 1975, cfofectf 7^4 January 1868.,/ 


In acknowledging the Resolution of Government, No. 681, dated 
11th ultimo, I beg respectfully to report further oil the points referred 
by the Hon’ble the Governor in Council. 

2. The most important question of those under reference, and the 
first in logical order, is the question whether the higher Educational 
Service of Bombay should not be made simply a branch of the Coven¬ 
anted Civil Service. 


3. There is no doubt that this course would be, for many reasons, 
the most desirable of all, if the difficulties which would seem to attend 
it could be overcome. These difficulties I would state as follows :— 


(a ).—The higher Educational Service may be said to consist of 
two branches—an administrative branch and a learned 
branch. The functions of high school masters, inspec¬ 
tors, and the director, are administrative; those of pro¬ 
fessors are learned ; principals of colleges have a mixed 
function, partly administrative and partly learned. 


Now, it is at once clear that we cannot rely on the ordinary 
appointments of the Indian Civil Service for officers to 
• fill the lea-ned branch of the Educational Service. 
When a Professorship of Sanskrit, Mathematics, History, 
Logic, Engineering, or any other subject, is vacant, we 
require to fill it, not a man of general cultivation, but of 
special attainments—a man who has gone deeply into the 
particular science, and give his whole mind to it. Unless 
our professoral .«» supplied with scientific men possessing 
profound ■ special knowledege, out University must de¬ 
generate and become a mere pretence and laughing-stock. 
Thus it will always be necessary to choose our professors 
in a different way from the ordinary members of the 
Civil Service. And not only must they be chosen differ¬ 
ently, but- from the particular nature of their pursuits, 
they will hardly be in a position to qualify themselves for 
employment in the revenue or political branches of the 
public service. Thus, though a versatile professor might 
occasionally be thought fit for practical duties, yet, as a 
general rule, they will remain separate ; and the profes¬ 
soriate, which I estimate as likely to'consist of about lb 
appointments out of 30. and as amounting therefore to 
about half the higher Educational Service, must be pro¬ 
nounced incapable of real amalgamation with the Coven 
anted Civil Service of this presidency. 


Oj\ __passing now to the administrative branch of the Educational 

Service, which consist of 1st grade high school masters, 
inspectors, and the director (altogether to be reckoned at. 
about 15 appointments), I should say that there would 
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be no objection to filliug these appointments with mem- 
ocrs of the Civil Service, beyond the objections likely to 
be raised by the Civil Service itself. The question seems 
to me to be this. Can it be said that employment in the 
Educational Department is a good qualification for high 
public offices, such as Secretary to Government, or Mem¬ 
ber of Council ? Supposing a man to have served for five 
years as a schoolmaster, and five years as educational 
inspector, and three years as Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, would he be likely to be thought qualified for the 
functions of Secretary to Government, in the Revenue, 
Judicial, or Political Departments? If not (and, I con¬ 
fess, I think not) then members of the Civil Service are 
hardly likely to elect to enter the educational branch, 
which would begin with a schooimastership (a kind of 
appointment against which there is a certain amount of 
social prejudice), and which would end with chances of 
promotion far inferior to those offered either by the reve¬ 
nue or the judicial lines. 

(c) o—But supposing that high schoolnasterships were allowed to 

lead to assistant collectorships and other similar appoint¬ 
ments, it might be then not difficult to induce young 
civilians to accept such appointments, at all events, for 
short periods. The only question would be—would not 
the general administration of the country suffer to some 
extent by the loss of district experience which would be 
implied in the f^ct of a future collector spending three or 
four years of kfc-early life ^ scholastic duties in a town, 
instead of in ihe management of talooka affairs in the 
mofussil ? 

(d) . Young civilians would be generally extremely well fitted for 

the duties of educational inspectorships; but I think that 
these appointments ought henceforth to be reserved as 
promotion for the high schoolmasters. If the school¬ 
masters are to be civilians, then the inspectorships would 
ecome civilian appointments, but not otherwise, in my 
humble opinion. 

(<?). Government suggests that candidates chosen for the Civil 
Service might be allowed to elect for the educational 
branch, and might have leave to complete their Univer¬ 
sity course before coming out to India. I think that thi * 
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academical acquirements, disqualify himself to a consi¬ 
derable extent for higher offices, such as that of Secre¬ 
tary to Government, in this country. I may add, thivdli/, 
that I should not.place much faith in the activity of a 
man’s University studies after he had attained such a 
prize in life as a civilian appointment. 



4. On the whole, then, I am reluctantly brought to think that, 
though the Educational Service of this country would gain in strength 
and ^efficiency if it could be amalgamated with the Covenanted Civil 
Service, the difficulties in the way are too great to be overcome. Half 
the Educational Service must consist of men of special learning, of toler¬ 
ably mature age, and with formed, literary habits—quite different, in 
short, from the class of men required as civilians. The other half of 
the Educational Service can hardly offer, in itself, sufficient inducements 
for civilians to enter it; and, on the other hand, it would not serve as 
a good preparation for revenue or judicial appointments. 


5. From these reasons I am induced to return to my former sug¬ 
gestion, namely, that the higher educational appointments should be 
made to constitute a separate Covenanted Service, with its own rules 
and conditions, upon the analogy of the ecclesiastical establishment in 
this country. 

6. With regard to the question of rules for admission to this 
service, I beg to say that I considered myself excluded from entering 
upon the subject, having last year, in my letter No. 999, dated I7tb 
October 1865, submitted detailed suggestions for the selection of educa¬ 
tional officers in England, which were forwarded by Government to the 
Indi?> Office, and to -which answer was n.o.d© by the Secretary of State 
in his despatch No. 3, dated the 12th Fcoruary 1866, that he “ did not 
wish to give up the responsibility of maxing educational appointments.’-’ 

7. Being now authorized by Government to enter upon the subject 
anew, I would humbly suggest the following sketch of rules for admis¬ 
sion to the Covenanted Educational Service:— 



(a ).—No one to be admitted to this service except as either 1st 
grade high schoolmaster, or professor. 


(6 ).—Every vacancy to be filled up in England at the time of the 
Civil Service competition after at least six months’ pub¬ 
lic advertisement, in all the universities, of the vacancy. 

(ej,—No one to be eligible to be a high schoolmaster who is not 
a graduate in some European or Indian University, or who 
is more that 26 years of age, or who does not produce a 
medical certificate of fitness for Indian service. 


(d).—Every 1st grade high schoolmasterskip to be awarded by 
means of competition among the candidates for the 
vacancy, on exactly the same system, and by means of the 
same papers, as the civilian appointments 
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(e).— No one to be eligible for a professorship who is not a gradu¬ 
ate of some European or Indian University* or who is 
more than 30 years of age, or who cannot produce a 
medical certificate of fitness. 

(/). —Every professorship to be awarded by competition in the 
subject of the vacant chair by the Indian Civil Service 
Examiners in that subject for the time being. 

8. It will be observed that* in the above draft of rules, I have 
suggested that all appointments should be made in London. 1 think 
thar tV<$ condition ought to be insisted on for a Covenanted Educational, 
as for a Covenanted Civil Service. Natives wishing to enter the 
service either v. s professors, or' 1st* grade high schoolmasters, would 
be able to do so by ,atten<%Qr the competition (of which six months’ 
notice would be given) in London. I need hardly expatiate on the 
reasons which render such a proviso most desirable. 

9. It only remains for me to explain why I thought that the reason 
mentioned in the 14th paragraph of my letter No. 15br;, under refer¬ 
ence might, be sufficient to justify a pension after 14 years being granted 
to higher educational officers; Government points out that some 
of the educational appointments are not teaching appointments ; but 
the fact is that only the directors and inspectors' appointments (that 
is, 5 or 6 officers out of 30) are other than teaching appoiment.nts, so 
that four-fifths of the entire proposed service would come directly 
under the terms of Ur. Arnold’s dictum, and even with regard to the 
director and the inspectors, it would be equally true that a tolerably 
frequent introduction of “ new J :>od” is highly desirable. 

] 0. In suggesting a shoi term for the attainment of pension in 
the Educational Service, it. dll be observed that I have at the same 
time proposed an extremely modest amount of pension. Should 
Government wish the time of service prolonged, for persons holding 
educational office, I trust they will see fit to grant at the same time a 
higher rate of pension. 

11. Should Government think the difficulties which I have ab'ove 
stated to the amalgamation of the education, with the Covenanted 
Civil Service, not insurmountable, I can only say that no one would 
more gladly v’elcome, than myself, such an amalgamation. 


Note.- r The request of the Bombay Government was refused on the grounds stated in 
the following despatch - 

trom the Government of India , to the Secretary of State for India,— (No. 9, dated 

September 1867). 


We have to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch No. 5. dated 
the 16th July, m winch you request to be furnished somewhat more 
fU LTak JimTtS r tertain l ed ^ 1 us respecting Sir Alexander Grant’s 
i° ? the letter frota the Bombay Government 

tSrsassss to th ° w * h “ ■" 


the 


Sombav y: ant : s Proposals related to the division of 

" ' tlonid Service into two grades. The higher grade, 
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comprising head masters of first grade high schools, educational 
inspectors, professors, principals of colleges, and the Director of Public 
Instruction, he would form into a Covenanted Educational Service, with 
rules of its own as regards nomination, salary, and pension, upon the 
analogy of the Ecclesiastical Sendee; the lower grade, comprising all 
other persons holding educational appointments, he would constitute 
the “ Uncovenanted Educational Service,” and allow it to remain on the 
footing of the present rules. 


3. The grounds on which Sir Alexander Grant’s proposals were 
made are the present alleged unsatisfactory condition of the Educa¬ 
tional Service, and the disappointment felt by the superior officers of 
the department with the arrangements sanctioned the Secretary 
of State’s Financial despatch No. 290. dared 23rd December 

1865*, in regard to 


Educational Proceedings, February 1866, No. 52. 


pensions. 


4. The rule" and conditions of the proposed Covenanted Educa¬ 
tional Service are detailed in the 13th paragraph of Sir Alexander 
Grant's* letter. 


5. These proposals seemed to us to require consideration under 
the following headings :— 

(1) .—The present alleged unsatisfactory condition of the Bombay 

Educational Service and the grounds thereof; 

(2) .—The proposed re-organization of it; 

(3) .—The grounds of the proposed schemo; 

(4) .—The rules by which the nt scheme is to be worked. 

6. Sir Alexander Grant’s remark, under the first heading, did 
not appear to us to be altogether fre from inaccuracies and exag¬ 
geration. 


7. In the first place we observed that he based his views in the 

36th paragraph of his Educa¬ 
tional Eeport for 1865-66, the 
substance of which paragraph is 
a complaint that no steps what¬ 
ever had been taken to secure 
for the Department of Public 
Instruction, as for the Covenanted 
Civil Service, a supply of officers 
fitly qualified. This is simply a 
reiteration of a suggestion that 
has been already negatived by 
the Home Governmentf, and we 
have only to remark that we do 
not consider Sir Alexander Grant's 
complaint to be well founded- 
indeed, it is altogether incon¬ 
sistent with the succeeding para- 
graph of the same Report” which 
for fachty of refemj WQ ' , e 
in the margin}:. 


t Education Despatch from Government of 
Bombay, to Secretary of State, No. 8, dated 
28th November 1865. 

Education Despatch from Government of 
India, to Secretary of State, No. 22 of 1865, 
dated 14th December. 

Education Despatch from Secretary of State, 
to Government of India, No. 4 of 1866, dated 
12th February. 

Education Despatch from Secretary of State, 
to Government of Bombay, No. 3 of 1866, 
dated 12tli February. 

X 37. In making these general remarks, 
which L submit with all deference, I beg at 
the giimo time to acknowledge with gratitude 
tV appointments by the Secretary of State, 
during i.bc past year, of JSIr. K. M. Chat Held 
to fa Principal of the IDpbinstone College, 
and of Dr. F. Klelhom to bO Superintendent 
of Sanskrit studies in the Poonnh College. 
Doth these gentlemen are highly qualified for 
the appointment* conferred upon them, and 
will add a great strength to the department* 


( m ) 

'• Sir Alexander Grant then went on to express liis opinion tliat 
the Bombay Educational Service “ is a very poor, precarious, and, in 
fact, miserable sphere into which one can hardly dare to advise any 
young man of ability and cultivation to enter/" 7 On this point we com¬ 
pared the emoluments and the duties in the Bombay Educational 
Department with those of the other Educational Departments, and we 
did not find the alleged inferiority of the former ; indeed, the Bombay 
service is actually in a far better position than the same service hi 
the Puujab, or in any of the minor administrations. Neither did we 
assent to the view that the Bombay Educational Service has sprUDg up 
“fortuitously.” It was deliberately established in accordance with t|e 
educational despatch of 1854 (paragraphs 17 to 22), as afterwards 
modified by the despatch of 1859 (paragraph 41), The very fact 
that Sir Alexander Grant himself is in the Bombay Educational 
Department is no mean proof of its power of attracting first-rate men. 
.Nor could wo accept tlie statement made in his 12t.h paragraph, that 
the higher educational appointments have hitherto 1 been dealt with 
‘‘neglectfully, given away to political retainers, or filled up at hap-hazard 
like other uncovenanted appointments.” No such complaint had hitherto 
reached us from any of the presidencies or provinces, and we were 
of opinion that there waa no ground whatev er f 01 assuming that such 
abuses had crept into the nominations to the Educational Department in 
Bombay, or were likely to do so. 




9. There are minor inaccuracies* in Sir A] exan j er Grant’s repre- 
_ , , . sentation of the present condition of the 

graph 2. service which we do not consider it necessary 

here to notice. With reference, however, to 
the grounds of dissatisfaction ■ iated in Sir Alexander Grant’s 3rd para¬ 
graph, we considered that the withdrawal of the covenant and the sub¬ 
stitution of a letter of appointment, in which the right of Government 
to dispense at six months’ notice with the services 0 f the person 
appointed is reserved, were entirely points for your consideration 


10. As regards the second and third headings, the first r*>mt 
which occurred to us was that there is no evidence whatever of the 
failure of the present system, or of the consequent necessity for tlia 
establishment of a new Covenanted Service. The present system as 
stated above, was organized on the instructions laid down in tftje educa- 

t See paragraphs 5, 40, & 41. _ despatches of 1854 and 18.59, the 

iattert ot which is far from encouraging auv 
notion of a special Covenanted Educational Service. On the coutrar' b 
points to the necessity .of refraining from the appointment of any cove 
nan ted officials to the department'on the ground of the disproportion 
of the cost of the controlling agencies, as compared with the monev 
spent on direct measures for instruction. Sir Alexander Grant’s mo 

posals would tend to .aggravate this disproportion ' ‘ * 


11 . 

based, 
futur 


d, noAf w),*t Gr ? rfs schc “ e — 

t “ The depart™™ 3 J f ha PP ene 4* bllt on his estimate of the 
partment will degenerate,” he said “unless its higher 
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appointments continue to be held by Europeans of cultivation and 
learning” But unless it could be shown that such would not be the 
case, the plea obviously failed. 

12. As to the question raised by the Bombay Government, whether 
the Covenanted Educational Department should not be organized 
from the Covenanted Civil Service, we considered it satisfactorily 
disposed of in Sir Alexander Grant’s second letter of the 7th January. 
But we were also of opinion that Sir Alexander Grant’s own scheme 
for the constitution of a separate Covenanted Educational Service was 
open in one respect to the very objections urged by him against the plan 
of amalgamating the educational with the Civil Service, inasmuch as 
any scheme of general selection and general promotion is wholly unsuited 
to one main branch of the proposed Educational Service, namely, 
that of the professors. It is true that to get over this difficulty, Sir 
Alexander Grant proposed a totally different system of selection and 
treatment for professors, viz., that each professor should, as a rule, be* 
selected in England for his special chair, and that he should remain in it 
ordinarily without promotion, but with a yearly increment to his salary 
up to a certain fixed limit. But as the professors would form about 
one-half the proposed Edur'r^onai oerVioo, jt.is clear that this measure 
would be opposed to the principle enunciated in the 41st paragraph of 
Lord Stanley's despatch of the 7th April 1859, “ that every encourage¬ 
ment be given to persons education to enter the Educational Service, 
even in the lower graded by making it known that, in the nomination 
to the higher offices in the department, a preference will hereafter b8 
given to those who may so enter it, if competent to discharge the 
duties." 




13. In the next place, the financial result of the scheme was not 
y. sufficiently shown. Sir Alexander Grant 

# p * ra £ ra l )l1 • merely stated that it would* involve no 

large expenditure of the public funds, and the Bombay Government omit¬ 
ted to notice the question of cost altogther. We had no means of making 
a sufficiently accurate calculation of the extra expenditure involved in 

these proposals; but it was obvious that, as all 
f Paragraph 13, Clause 5 of grades in the department, except the Diree- 
• tors were to be raisedf, and as 14 years 

instead of 27 or 30, were fixed for the maximum of service for pension, and 
as pensions were proposed on the ecclesiastical scale without reference, be it 
observed, to the considerable inferiority of pay enjoyed by the Ecclesias¬ 
tical Service during the term of residence in India, the aggregate expen¬ 
diture involved must be very large indeed. No doubt the Bombay Edu¬ 
cational Service is susceptible of improvement; but we repeat it is not 
in a worse position than the Educational Service elsewhere, and we felt 
that the points to be discussed must be considered, not with reference to 
Bombay only, but for all India, as there could be no doubt than any 
privileges conceded to the Bombay Educational Service would be de¬ 
manded, and with justice, by the Educational Services in' other ports of 
India also, and would have eventually to be conceded to them In fact 
the question of social rank and precedence of all educational officers is 
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now under our consideration iu connection with the propriety!of solicit¬ 
ing-a general revision of Her Majesty’s Warrant of Precedence. We 
admit that the grounds for the re-organization of the service are- strongly 
put by the Director of Public Instruction in his 11th paragraph : but it 
seemed to be overlooked that the main point for our consideration was, not 
how. the service could be modelled on principles, of theoretical perfection, 
but what was the best service that could be obtained consistently with the 
large and daily increasing demands which are made upon us for educa¬ 
tion elsewhere ; and we believe that, on the whole, the cause of educa¬ 
tion is as efficiently served in Bombay with the existing department as 
in‘any other Administration. 

14. As regards the fourth point—the proposed Rules of the Cove¬ 
nanted Educational Service—these were of course secondary to the main 
question whether such a service is to be introduced at all. The rules are 
stated in Sir Alexander Grant’s 13th paragraph, and they appeared to 
.,us to be unnecessarily favorable throughout. Nor could we accept the 
argument urged for limiting the service of educational officers to 14 
years — an argument which clearly does not apply to the administrative 
part of the department. 

15. Such were the grounds on which we addressed to the Bombay 
Cy vem.jicnt our letter of thelpth March, hating that we were unable 
to recommend to you Sir Alexander Grant’s proposals for adoption. A 
re-consideration of these grounds has not induced any modification in 
ou< views, and we are still of opinion that the only tangible cause fer 
dissatisfaction urged by Sir Alexander Grant is that relating to the terms 
of the covenant of appointment of educational officers in England, 
md this, as we have stated above, we consider to be one entirely for the 
decision of Her Majesty’s Go- eminent. 




XIII. 

ALTERATIONS IN THE ARTS REGULATIONS OF THE CALCUTTA 

UNIVERSITY. 


i^w J SaTCUFFE, Esq., m. a Registrar, Calcutta University, to the Secretary to 
the Government of India, Home Dept.,— (No. 660 , dated 24 th July 1866 ;. * 

I have the honor, by direction of the Vice-Chancellor and Syndi¬ 
cate, to request that the sanction of His Excellency the Governor Gener* 1 
in Council may be given to the following alterations in the Arts Remda 
tions of the Calcutta University which have been adopted by the Senate 
on the recommendations of the Faculty of Arts and the Syndicate 

The first alteration to which I am to request the sanction of His 
Excellency in Council arises from the adoption of the following Resohi- 

Firsfc Arts* andVA^bf armmed ’ the , Exan ? inations for Entrance, 
as at present.” ^ 1Q ^ nee classes instead of two classes 




WHlSTffy, 



By the proposed division of the successful candidates into three 
classes,, it is considered that a better discrimination between the merits 
of the candidates will be provided than is afforded by the present divi¬ 
sion. Many appointments are now given away more particularly in 
the Educational Department to candidates who pass in the 2nd Class, 
and there is necessarily a considerable difference in the attainments of 
those whose marks place them nearly at the top of the 2nd Class, and 
those who barely pass at all. The proposed sub-division will, moreover, 
afford a complete classification of the schools which send up Entrance 
candidates, and in that view will be a useful guide to Educational 
Authorities. 

It is not intended to alter the standard of marks for the 1st Class, 
but the proposed 2nd Class will consist of students who occupy a mean 
position, as regards marks, between those of the 1st and 3rd Classes. 


’Entrance Examination . 

7. On the morning of the 4th, Monday, after the exami¬ 
nation, the Syndicate shall publish a list of the candidates 
who have passed, arranged in two divisions, each in alphabe¬ 
tical order. Every successful cai did:' te shall receive a certi¬ 
ficate in the form entered in Appei dii A. 

jrirst Examiudltu'i hi A*•/<». 

7. On the morning of the 4tli, Monday, after the exami¬ 
nation; the Syndicate shall publish a list of the candidates 
who have passed, arranged in two divisions, the first in order 
of merit, and the second in alphabetical order. Every can¬ 
didate shall, on passing, receive a certificate in the form en¬ 
tered in Appendix A. 

Bachelor of Arts , 

7. On the morning of the 4th, Monday, after the examin¬ 
ation, the Syndicate shall publish a list of the c ndidates 
who have passed, arranged in two divisions, the first u order 
of merit, and the sccoiyi in alphabetical order. 


For readier refer¬ 
ence, the present re¬ 
gulations ior each ex- 

amin* jH ’ nn S* veLc 
in the margin, and 

the following are the 
amended Regulations 
which are recommend 
ed for His Excel¬ 
lency’s sanction:— 


Entrance Examination . 


7 On the morning of the 4th, Monday, after the examination, 
the Syndicate shall publish a list of the candidates who have passed, 
arranged in three divisions, each in alphabetical Older. Lvery success¬ 
ful candidate shall receive a certificate in the form entered in 
Appendix A. 

First Examination m Arts . 


7 On the morning of the 4th, Monday, after the examination, 
the Syndicate shall publish a list of the candidates who have passed, 
ftr’ aneed in three divisions, the first in order of merit,-aipi the second 
and third in alphabetical order. Every candidate shall, on passing, 
receive .. certificate in the form entered m Appendix A. 


Bachelor of Arts . 

7. On the morning _ of the 4th, Monday, after the examination 
the Syndicate shall publish a list of the candidates who have passed, 
arranged in three divisions, the first in order of merit, and the second, 
m d third in alphabetical order. 
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The other alteration, to which His Excellency's sanction is solicited 

is in the form of the 

Certificate. 

I certify that the above-named candidate has, to the best 
of my belief, attained the age 
of 1G years ; that I kijow 


This certificate Is to be signed 
by the Principal or Head Master 
ol the (’dirge or r .-hool at which 
the candidate has been or is be¬ 
in': educated; or, if he bo a 
private* student, by tho Deputy 
Inspector of Schools of tho Dis¬ 
trict in which ha resides. 

The ISO . 


no¬ 
thing " against his moral cha¬ 
racter; that he has not al¬ 
ready passed the Entrance 
Examination of the Calcutta 
University; and that he has 
signed the above application. 


certificate which En¬ 
trance candidates are 
require to send in, 
when they apply to 
be admitted to the ex¬ 
amination. For readier 
reference the present 
form is given in the 
margin, and the follow - 

ing is the amended form which lias been adopted by the Senate 

Certificate , 

I certify that the above-named candidate has, to the best of my 

This certificate is to be signed by the Principal or Head Mas- belief , attained the 
ter of the College or School at which tho candidate has been age of 16 years ; that 1 
or i: being educated; or, if he* be a private* student, by the know nothin^ rt«rainsb 

P6Ct0r0f Sch °° ls ° f the DUtrict in which he his moral character: 

that he has not already 

passed the Entrance Examination of the Calcutta University; that 
there is, in my opinion, a reasonable probability of his now passing it ; 
and that he has signed the above applicat ion. 

• Tho amended form differs from the old form only in requiring 
head masters to express an opinion as to the fitness of their candidates 
ti> undergo examination. The result of the last Entrance Examination 
shows that a large number of. candidates came forward who could not 
in the opinion of their teachers, have had any reasonable expectation of 
passing, and it is believed that \ considerable number wish to come for¬ 
ward at the next examination who are no better prepared. The examina¬ 
tion of such candidates is a waste of Examiner’s time, and gives con¬ 
siderable trouble to the University. Moreover, the cost of conducting 
the examination will be increased materially if the present system ol' 
indiscriminate admission be continued 1 J u 


ExfS 


be continued 

On these grounds, it is recommended that the sanction 
llciicy be given to the amended form of certificate for E 


candidates. 


•f His 
Entrance 


irow A. M. Moxteath, Esq., Under-Secy. to the Govt, of India, Home Dr it 
r -the Registrar oj the Calcutta University,—(N 0 . 3770, dated 17 th Aunast 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 660 
. dated the 2 ith ultimo, submitting for Sanction 
certain alterations in the Arts Regulations of 
the Calcutta University appertaining to the 
r l , examinations noted in the margin and tn tba 

form of c o requu-ed of candidates for matriculation! 

bnfore tho cxHuiiaation. U lV ^ eux kd at no educational institution for six months 


Entrance Examination. 
First Examination in Arts. 
£. A. Examination. 
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2. In reply, I am directed to intimate that the Governor General 
in Council is pleased, under Section 8 of the Act of Incorporation 
[No. II of 2857], to approve of the proposed alterations. 


XIY. 

WORKING OF THE GRANT-IN-AID RULES IN MADRAS. 

From the Secretary of State for India , to the Government of India ,— {No. 5, dated 

9th March 1866). 

I have had under my consideration in Council your letter, dated 
the 6th March (No. 3) I8G5, forwarding in reply to Sir Charles Wood’s 
despatch of the 23rd January (No. 1) 1864, certain documents relative 
to the administration of grants-in-aid, and drawing attention to the 
Report of the Director of Public Instruction in Bengal on the subject; 
noticing two measures connected with the grant-in-aid system sanc¬ 
tioned by you in the year 1864, and remarking that, before urging the 
more general adoption of the “ system of grants-in-aid by capitation 
results, which have been introduced at Bombay,” you think it necessary 
to watch the working of the system. 

2. In addition to the proceedings forwarded in your letter, I find, 
from an examination of your Books of Proceedings, that you have given 
your sanction to revised rules for the administration of Grants-in-aid 
in Madras, Bombay, the North-Western Provinces, Oude, British 
Burrnah, and the Central Provinces. 

3. The rules thus sanctioned by you differ very widely in their 
character. To notice the principal divisions of territory onlj T , the rules 
for the North-Western Provinces, resembling those which have been in use 
in Bengal, are based upon broad and comprehensive principles; under 
those of Madras, aid is limited almost entirely to the augmentation of 
teachers! salaries, with the object of improving the quality of education ; 
while those of Bombay are framed on the system of payment by results 
of individual examinations, which forms the basis of the revised code in 
this country. 

4. I do not find anything like a general review by your Govern¬ 
ment of these differing systems, nor any indication of an opinion 
whether the modifications made in the previously existing systems by 
tbe several Local Governments were such as to obviate the complaints 
of the ineffective working of the system of grants-in-aid referred to 
you in the despatch of 23rd January 1864, and to secure the object 
prupustd to you in that despatch of so framing the Grant-in-aid Rules 
as, “while affording tbe requisite security for the due application of the 
grants, to interfere as little as possible with the free action of those who 
r.K,y seek, under their operation to promote the spread of education 
among the :s of the people, 
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The only indication given by you of any opinion as to the 
lative advantage of the differing systems which you have sanctioned, is 
that you say you consider it “ expedient to watch the working of the 
new system of grants-iu-aid by capitation results,” which has been 
introduced at Bombay, “ before urging its more general adoption.” I 
concur in this view, and am satisfied with the reasons assigned by tho 
Lieutenant Governors of Bengal and of the North-Western Provinces 
against the introduction at present of that system in those provinces 
respectively, 


6. The Report of the Director of Public Instruction in Bengal 
bears out the favorable view taken in the despatch No. 1 of 1864. as' 
to the character of the Bengal rules, and to their generally satis¬ 
factory operation ; and I am disposed to concur in the conclusion 
arrived at by the Lieutenant Governor, that the rules are well adapted 
to the wants of the country, and do not call at present for any altera¬ 
tion. 


7- k the Mission schools receiving grants-in-aid from Govern¬ 
ment in Bengal, the conductors do not, for the most part, profess to 
impart secular educatiou of a high order or to prepare the scholars to 
enter into competition with the pupils of other schools for Govern¬ 
ment scholarships. There is every reason, however, to believe in tho 
beneficial effect upon the Hindu population iu Calcutta and elsewhere 
in Bengal of the educatiou imparted to them under English gentlemen 
of the character and acquirements of the Missionaries. There is, as 
tho Lieutenant Governor remarks, ample scope for the labors of all 
who are willing to exert themselves for the promotion of secular educa¬ 
tion among the masses of the people of India ; the benefits resulting 
from tho efforts in this direction of Missionaries and other benevolent, 
persons have been repeatedly acknowledged, and Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment would greatly regret that those efforts should be disparaged or 
that any ground should be afforded for supposing that Government or 
its officers are less disposed than hertofore to afford encouragements to 
such valuable and disinterested exertions. 

, .} observe that, iu the revised rules which have been sanctioned 

for the Madras presidency, the “certificate system,” or that by which 
grants arc made to certificated teachers, proportioned in amount to the 
examination which they may pass, is still retained as the “leading 
feature of the scheme ; and as regards schools generally, therefore the 
rules are still open to the objection which was formerly stated to them 
v iz., “ that they tend to raise to an unnecessarily high scale the salaries 
of the masters, and by requiring a large proportion of such increased sala¬ 
ries to oo paid by the promoters of the school, impose on them a charge 
0 ?T a . U6s , 0f tlM «*' The hardship would ^variedbut 
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of salary paid by the managers, who would be unable to claim the 
balance of the grant as a contribution towards the general expenses of 
the school. 

9>. Among the changes introduced by the new rules, it is now 
provided— 1st, that a grant on a reduced scale may be given in aid of 
the salary of any masters or mistresses, of whose qualifications to per¬ 
form their duties in a fairly efficient manner the Director of Public 
Instruction may be satisfied, though they may be unable to pass the 
certificate examination ; and 2ndly, that in the case of elementary 
schools, the managers may have the option of obtaining grants accord¬ 
ing to the results of periodical examinations of the pupils. These 
provisions will materially mitigate the stringency of the rules as they ior- 
merly stood ; and, though I am not altogether satisfied that the rules 
even now are not unduly directed to the raising of the standard of 
education in existing schools, while they fail to afford sufficient encou¬ 
ragement to the establishment of new ones, I shall not urge any further 
alteration of the rules in this respect till the amendments which have 
been sanctioned shall Jhave had a fair trial. 

10. In the mean time I cannot, without a more distinct expres¬ 
sion of opinion from your Government, consider the whole subject of 
the Grant-in-aid Rules to be satisfactorily disposed of; and I have to 
request, therefore, that, with reference to the representations, forwarded 
with i he despatch of the 23rd of January 1864, you will inform me, 
with as little delay as possible, how far, in your opinion, the systems 
now in force in the different presidencies are calculated to secure the 
objects specified in the concluding paragraph of the above-mentioned 
despatch. 


From the Government of India, to the Secretary of State for India, — (No. 5, dated 

15th June 1866.) 

We have thought it right, in consequence of the remarks in para¬ 
graph 3 and in paragraphs 8 and 9 of your despatch No. 5, dated the 
9th of March last, to request the Governments of Madras and Bombay 
to favor us with a report on the practical working, up to the present 
time, of the Grant-in-aid Rules in force in those presidencies respec¬ 
tively, and on receipt of these reports, we will address you further, and 
will inform you whether, in our opinion, the systems now in force in 
those presidencies are calculated to secure the objects specified in the 
concluding paragraph of your despatch of January 1864). 

2, It has not seemed necessary to make a similar reference to the 
oth-r Governments and Administrations, because the observations in 
your chspntoh, as to systems widely differing in. character, are in fact 
applicable only to Madras and Bombay. 

•I. o ho rules for the Punjab, Oude, and the Oontrul ."Provinces? 
resemble the rules in use in the North-Western Provinces, which are 
acknowledges in your despatch to be " based on broad and compre¬ 
hensive principles.’’ 
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4. The rules In Bengal do not differ materially from the rules in 
the North- Western Provinces, except in respect of the smaller propor¬ 
tion which, under the former, the Government grant, is to bear in the 
case of schools of a certain class to the income guaranteed from local 
sources, including fees. This difference is justified in Bengal, as regards 
the schools to which it applies, by the greater advance which education 
has made in Bengal than in other provinces, and by the greater willing¬ 
ness of the people of Bengal to pay for education than is found as yet 
to exist generally in other provinces. We believe that the Bengal 
rules are (as you have observed in your despatch in concurrence with 
the opinion of the Lieutenaut Governor of Bengal) well adapted :o the 
wants of the country. 

5. We desire to assure you that we fully share in the sentiment?; 
which you have expressed in the 7th paragraph of your despatch 
regarding the Mission schools in Bengal, and their beneficial effect 
upon the native population. 

6. We beg to call attention to our despatch, dated the 18th of 
July last, which would seem, from the reference made in paragraph 2 
of your despatch under acknowledgment to our “ Books of Proceed¬ 
ings,to have been overlooked, "in this despatch we stated that we 
had informed the several Local Governments and Administrations, in 
forwarding to them your despatch of January 18(54, that we should 
not deem in necessary to prescribe one uniform set of rules for all India, 
but that we should be willing to take into consideration the circum¬ 
stances of each province, aud the opinions of the authorities charged with 
its administration, and to sanction such rules for the regulation of 
grants-in-aid as consistenly with the general principles of the system 
might seem to be most applicable in each case. 

7. It is in accordance with this view of the course whicli it ig 
expedient for the Central Government to follow in its connection with 
the subordinate Governments, that we have not thought it desirable to 
force upon the Governments of Madras and Bombay rules of the same 
character as those adopted in the provinces more immediately subject 
to the control of the Governor General in Council. 




From A J. Abbuthnot, Esq.. Chief Secy, to the Govt, of Fort St Gcotyoy to the 
Secy . to the Govt . of India , Home Dept . 9 ~~(No. 836, dated 2b th Q c t.- be • 
1867 ;. 

Ill continuation of my letter of the 26th ultimo, No. 305, I am 
directed to submit for the consideration of the Government of India 
and for transmission to the Secretary of State, the report called for in 
the letter from your department, under date the 15th June 1866 on 
the practical working of the Grant-in-aid Rules in force in this pieri- 
none,, , With reference to the remarks contained in the despatch from 
Lari cle Grey and Hipon, under date the 9th March 1866. 
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2. Your letter was at once communicated to the Director of Pub¬ 
lic Instruction, who was directed to submit a full report on the whole 
subject; but, previous to the receipt of his reply, which is contained in 
his letter of the 16th October 1866, the attention of the Government 
had been drawn to a defect in the schedules relating to the system of 
grants on the payment-for-results plan, and the director had been in¬ 
structed to revise the schedules in communication with the inspectors 
and some of the principal managers of schools, including the represen¬ 
tatives of the leading educational societies, and to furnish the 
Government with a draft of the revised schedules which he would 
propose to substitute for those now in force. One not unimportant por¬ 
tion of the rules (and that one which, in fact, was advocated by the 
opponents of the rules sanctioned in 1858, as furnishing the most suitable 
means of aiding private schools,) being thus under revision, the Governor 
in Council did not feel himself in a position to enter upon, a comprehen¬ 
sive review of the questions raised in the despatch of Earl de Grey and 
Ripon, pending the receipt of the director’s proposal for amending the 
♦schedules, which only reached the Government on the 6th ultimo. 

3. In your letter now under acknowledgment, the Madras Govern¬ 
ment are requested to state whether they are satisfied that the Grant- 
in-aid Rules in force in this presidency are calculated to secure, and do 
in fact secure, the object specified in the concluding paragraph of the 
Secretary of State’s despatch, dated 23rd January 1864, No. 1, and 
especially whether the free action of those who are interested in pro¬ 
moting the spread of education among the masses of the people is in 
any degree fettered in the manner suggested in the 8th paragraph of 
the despatch from Earl de Grey and Ripon. In the first mentioned 
despatch, the object with which the Government of India were then 
desired to give their consideration to the administration of grants-in-aid 
was stated to be “ the removal of any impediments in the way of the ex¬ 
tension of the system, and the adoption of such rules as—consistently 
•with the principles laid down in the despatch of July 1854, while 
affording the requisite security for the due application of the grants— 
shall interfere as little as possible with the free action of those who 
may seek under their operation to promote the spread of education 
among the masses of the people.” In the despatch of the 9th March 
1866, it is stated that, under the rules in force in this presidency, aid is 
limited almost entirely to the augmentation of teacher’s salaries with the 
view of improving the quality of education, and the opinion is expressed 
that “ the rules are still open to the objection that they tend to raise to 
an unnecessarily high scale the salaries of the masters, and, by requir 
ing a large proportion of such increased salaries to be paid by the pro¬ 
moters of the school, impose ou them a charge beyond tbo necessities of 
the case." The despatch goes on to say that “ the hardship would be 

varied ’ .. 
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but not diminished, should the managers of the school be unwil- 
v.liable to raise the salary of a master who haa successfully passed 
ation to an amount equal to that of the grant to which his 
in the examination would entitle him; for in that case the 


nm.nl grant 


,-ouid not be paid in full, but be limited to the amount 
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salary paid by the managers, who would be unable to claim the 
balance of the grant as a contribution towards the general expenses of 
the school.” 


4. The Governor in Council cannot think that the defects adverted 
to in the remarks above quoted are necessarily inherent in the Grant-in- 
aid Rules at present in force in this presidency. In the first place, as 
the Director points out in the 3rd paragraph of bis letter of the 16th 
October last, it is not the fact that under the Madras Rules “ aid is limi¬ 
ted almost entirely to the augmentation of teachers’ salaries with the 
object of Improving the quality of education.” As Mr. Powell observes, 
tbe Madras rules do not limit the assistance given by Government to 
the payment in part of the salaries of teachers, though undoubtedly 
their distinctive feature is that (except in those cases in which aid is 
given on the paymeut-for-resulfcs plan) they allow of tbe grant of aid for 
specific purposes only, aud not for the general support of the school. Aid 
is given for other purposes as well as the payment in part of the salaries 
of the teachers, though the latter, as being the most important 
branch of school expenditure, naturally absorbs by far the largest portion 
of the grants. It is equally erroneous. His Excellency in Council would 
submit, to describe the grants giveuin aid of the salaries of teachers as 
Grants “ for the augmentation of teachers’ salaries with the object of 
ini moving the quality of education.” The avowed object of the rules 
which relate to the grants-in-aid of teachers’ salaries is to enable tho 
managers of schools under inspection to obtain from Government the 
means of paying a portion of the salaries of their teachers—one-half 
in the case of certificated teachers, and one-third in tho case of teachers 
who do not hold certificates. It is nowhere laid down that the grants 
given by Government are intended merely to augment the salaries of 
the teachers, or in other wo.ds, to be in addition to the salaries for winch 
fairly qualified teachers can be obtained. The intention of the rules 
is that, in the case of schools already in operation when brought under 
inspection, the managers shall be able to save a portion of the salaries 
hitherto paid by them to those teachers in aid of whose salaries 
grants are given, and to apply the saving either to employing addi¬ 
tional teachers, or to establishing additional schools, or to some other 
educational purpose; while, in the case of new schools, the managers 
are enabled to make all their preliminary arrangements for tho 
engagement of teachers, &e., with reference to the amount of Govern¬ 
ment aid available under the Grant-in-aid Rules. The Government 
of India will have learnt from the papers submitted with my letter 
of the 16th October 1864 that there was at one time some mis¬ 
conception on this point on the part of certain managers of schools in 
this presidency, who imagined that the grant was intended to be addi¬ 
tional to tbe salary which the master received, or would have received 
from the managers if uo grant had been given by Government; hut 
the point was discussed at some length in those papers (see Selection 
from the Records of the Madras Gevernmont, No. LXXXII), and the 
Governor in Council has uo reason to suppose that a similar miseoimep- 
ftou still prevails. It has no doubt happened in many schools, where 
the scale of salaries previously given by the managers was unduly low, 
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lie a rant lias become practically an augmentation to the salar 
-tmj "teacher, or that it has enabled the managers to employ more 
efficient teachers than they had previously been able to obtain. In 
neither of these cases would any portion of the funds at the disposal^ of 
the Managers be set free for an extension of their work, and the effect 
of the grant would undoubtedly be, in the first case, to augment the 
salary, of the teacher, and so to enable the managers to maintain the 
Quality of the education by retaining the teachei, who, having been 
previously underpaid, would probably have sought other employment 
had not the Government giant admitted' of an augmentation of his 
salary, and in the second case, to enable the managers to improve the 
quality of the education by employing more efficient teachers, whose 
services could not have been obtained for the salaries previously at the 
managers’ disposal. One instance of the latter result, in the case of 
the Central School of the Free Church of Scotland's Mission—-where, 
however, the grant of aid has been followed by a very great, improve¬ 
ment in the number of pupils, as well as in the quality of the instruc¬ 
tion_is ffiven in the Director’s letter of the 16th October last; and 

that the same result has followed the issue of the grants in other cases 
is to be gathered from the extracts given in the 4th paragraph of the 
same letter, with reference to the effect of the new rules in the schools 
of other societies. But this, the Governor in Council would observe, is 
on incidental, and, as he must think, by no means undesirable, result 
of the issue of Government grants, and it cannot, he would submit, be 
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regarded as affording evidence that the rules in force are not calculated 


lo Jovelope the extension of education by the establishment of new 
schools, or by the enlargement of existing schools. All that it proves is 
that, in certain cases, the managers of schools have deemed the improve¬ 
ment of existing schools to be preferable to the establishment of new 
schools—not that there is anything in the certificate system which is 
really inconsistent with the latter object. 


6. Passing on to the more specific objection advanced in Earl de 
Groy’g despatch 3 , to the effect that the revised rules, like those which 
they superseded, tend to raise to an unnecessarily high scale the sala- 
riesof the masters, and, by requiring a large proportion of such sala¬ 
ries to be paid by the promoters of the school, impose upon them a 
charge beyond the necessities of tbe case, I am directed to remark that, 
in the opinion of His Lordship in Council, it would be impossible to 
fix the maximum grants which may be given at lower rates thaD those 
laid down in the existing rules, and that, inasmuch as the rates are 
maximum rates, while no minimum rates have been prescribed, the 
managers are in no way compelled to give salaries higher in amount 
than would be justified by the market value of their teachers’ services. 

M be maximum rates of grant assignable for the several grades of certi¬ 
fies are ,iec. -.arily based on general considerations, applicable to the 
pi i. „:v taken as a whole, and, regarded from this point of view, it 
cannot be said, hat they affe unduly high. At the same time, it is pro¬ 
bable that, in some parts of the country, and in reference to the 
teachers of certain dosses of schools—as, foi instance, the schools for 
the Shanars in Tiimevelly—a lower scale of salaries is sufficient, and in 
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cases His Excellency in Council considers that it cannot justly be 
regarded as a hardship on the teachers that their salaries should he 
regulated by their employers at rates below those which they might 
receive if the managers deemed it necessary to take full advantage of 
the grants obtainable under the rates. His Excellency in Council 
would request the attention of the Government of India and of the 
Secretary of State to the remarks made on this point in the Chief 
Secretary's memoranda recorded in the selections already referred to. 


6. From the quotations made in the director’s letter of the 16th 
October last, and from the general tenor of the communications appended 
to that, officer’s letter of the 5th ultimo, it may be inferred that the 
foregoing views are shared by the leading managers of schools in this 
presidency. The ^rero-’wbMr. Symonds, Secretary to the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospm, veciafes bxtimen to be “ well satisfied 
with the working and results of the present rules in regard to the 
schools generally/’ The Reverend Mr. Miller, Secretary to°the Finan¬ 
cial Board of the Iree Church of Scotland’s Mission, expresses himself 
to the same effect; and the Secretary to the Church Missionary Society 
admits that “ an impetus has been given.” Turning to the statistics of 
the two years which have elapsed since the present rules were brought 
into operation, it appears that in 1865-60, the first complete year in 
which the revised rules were in force, the grant-in-aid expenditure, ex¬ 
clusive of building grants, rose from Rs. 89,802, the sum expended in 
1804-65, to Rs. 1,10,890. During the same period, the number of aided 
schools rose from 502, with an attendance of 22,351 pupils, to '775, 
with an attendance of 27,381 pupils. During the eleven months end¬ 
ing on the 31st March last, the grant-in-aid expenditure amounted to 
Rs. 1,21,271, which for twelvr months, .would give an expenditure of 
Rs. 1,32,295. The number of aided schools at the close of the latter 
period was 879, of which— 


15 were Schools of 
154 
706 

4 Normal Schools 


the Higher Class, with 
Middle 
Lower 


Pupils. 

... 3,657 
... 10.913 
... . 20,228 
... 4C2 


The aggregate number of pupils in aided schools was 38.160. The 
expenditure for the eleven months was distributed as follows :_ 


College 

Schools of the Higher Class 
„ „ Middle . „ 

» „ Lower ,, 

Female Schools 
Normal „ 


Rs. A. P. 
4,845 5 8 
34,081 15 1 
64,037 2 11 
17,118 7 0 
4,947 10 5 
6,271 5 4 


The expenditure on schools of the lower class nnd a, i 

amounting to Rs. 22,066-2-5, or less than one-fifth^/the ! * boo, J* 
expenditure on grants-in-aid mw bn +„i emu - the aggregate 
expended on purely elementarv edm»uti ‘ vei \. to rc PJ*eSei»t the amount 

in connection with these figures +l,ot °?k*t L ,, must be borne in mind, 

v> higher class schools amounted ‘ 'p "Son.? 16 avera S e grants made 
S amounted t0 Hs. 2,893 per school, and to middle 
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^^lass schools to Rs. 351 per school, the average grant to schools of the 
lower class and female schools was only Rs. 31-5 per school; the 
average expenditure from all sources per school in each case being as 
. follows }— 

Rs. A. P. 




For Schools of the Higher Class 
„ „ Middle „ 

» j) [Lower ,, 


8,647 9 9 
1,660 2 7 
115 10 6 


After, however, making every allowance for the fact that the individual 
grants to the elementary village schools must necessarily be small, the 
Governor in Council is constrained to admit that the proportion whi;h 
the entire expenditure on elementary education bears. to the aggregate 
grant-in-aid expenditure is .at nsJuiy small, and that, even 

within the comparatively short period which has elapsed since the 
present rules were promulgated, more satisfactory progress in this im¬ 
portant branch of educational work might not unreasonably have been 
looked for. The proportion which, iu the several grades of schools 
receiving aid, the Government grant bears to the aggregate expendi¬ 
ture from all sources, is also very much below what the rules nco- 
template. The attention of the Director of Public Instruction has been 
calle4 to both these points, and he has been instructed to submit, after 
communication with the inspectors and managers of schools, any expla¬ 
natory information which he may be able to obtain with reference 
to them. 

7. It appears that, up to .the present time, for the reasons given 
in the enclosed correspondence, that part of the revised rules which 
provides the issue of grants on the payme lt-for-results system has been 
nearly a dead letter. The Governor in Council has accorded his provi¬ 
sional sanction to the revised Schedules A and B submitted with the 
director’s letter of the 5th ultimo, and, with two exceptions, to the 
special regulations appended to the schedules. A copy of the schedules 
and regulations, as amended by the Government, is annexed. The 
regulations which have not been sanctioned are Nos. 8 and .13, the 
first of which empowers the inspectors to decline, under certain circum¬ 
stances, conducting the examination of a school, while the second limits 
the amount of the grant payable on the results of the examination to a 
moiety, in the case of boys’ schools, of the aggregate expenditure on 
the salaries of teachers, and, in the case of girls’ schools, to a moiety 
of the aggregate expenditure on the salaries of teachers and of servants. 
The Governor in Council deems both these regulations to be unnecessary 
iti the case of schools aided on the payment-for-results system. He 
concurs with the Reverend Dr. Caldwell in regarding it as “ an essential 
element of the system of payment for results that Government should 
content itself with getting its money’s worth ot results for the money 
it grants, and leave it to the managers of schools to supplement its 
payments in whatever manner, and to whatever extent, they think fit.” 
Bis Lordship in Council does not anticipate that, except in the-case 
of indigenous village schools, the payment-for-results system will he 
taken advantage of to any considerable extent, and he agrees with the 
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director that it must be confined to elementary schools; but it is very 
desirable that its operation should not be impeded by any restrictions 
not absolutely essential. 


8. The Governor in Council has also sanctioned, subject to the 
confirmation of tiie Government of India 
and of the Secretary of State, the addition 
of the words entered in the margin to Rule 
25 of the present rules. It was intended, 


“ The rent of school-houses, 
the \vflge9 of school servants, the 
contingent charges of school.” 


when the rules were framed, that grants should be made in aid of the 
rent of school-houses, the wages of school servants, and the contingent 
charges of schools as well as for other purposes specified in the rules, 
but as there seems to have been some misunderstanding on the point, the 
Government think it advisable that it should be expressly provided for. 


y. The Governor in Council thri' th© Secretary of State will 
allow the Madras Grant-in-aid Rules, as above amended, to remain in 
force for a few years longer, or at all events, until a more lengthened 
experience shall have furnished adequate data for forming a satisfactory 
judgment as to their practical working. 


1 . 


2 . 

3. 


1. 

2 . 

3. 


1. 


% 


3* 


4. 


5. 


SCHEDULE A. 

Standards of Examination. 

1 si (Lowest) Standard. 

Vernacular Beading .—As in tt i1st Part of the 1st Book of Lessons in Tamil, 
The meanings of words to be given. 

Writing. in large hand, short words out of the Reading Book. 

Arithmetic. 'Notation, to thousands, easy Addition, and the Multiplication Table 
to five times five. English figures to be used in all cases. 


2 nd Standard. 

Vernacular Beading.— As in the 2nd Part of the 1st Book of Lessons in Tamil 
anc 1 the niot twenty-five lessons of the 2nd Book. Explanation to be given. 

Writing from dictation short sentences out of the Reading Book. 

Arithmetic. Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division. The Multiplication Tabl > 
to twelve times twelve. 


3 rd Standard , 


Vernacular Beading .—As in the 2nd Book of Lessons in Tamil Generali i wit!, 
explanation. & 


Writing from dictation in small hand out of the Reading Book. 

J lS^ C SE! nd RuleS and RedUCfci ° n Witt tlie 0vdiuar y height, Measure 


- T - • 

Geography of the district in which the school is situated, 


Ques- 




6. English Reading ,—As in tlie 1st Book of Beading of the Madias School Book 

Society, with explanation in Vernacular. 

7. Writing, in large hand, easy words from the English Heading Book. 


4 tli Standard . 

1. Vernacular Reading .—As in the 3rd Book of Lessons in Tamil, with explanation 

and paraphrase. The quantity to be brought up for examination to be equiva¬ 
lent to about half of the 3rd Book. 

2. Writing from dictation out of the Beading Book. 

3. Arithmetic .—Moderately easy practical questions in Yulgar Fractions and Simple 

Proportion.. 

4. Grammar generally, as in Pope’s 1st Catechism of Tamil Grammar, with appli- 

cation to the Reading Book. 

5 Geoqraphy of the Madras presidency, with a general outline of the 

of Hindoostan. The knowledge required of the Madras presidency to kesuck 
as may be obtained from the study of the “"bore account of the Madias 
presidency ” ejection With a .Map. 

0 English Reading.— An in the 2nd Book of Beading of the Madras School Book 
Society, with translation of easy passages into Vernacular. 

7. Writing from dictation out of English Beading Book. 

8, English Grammar .—Etymology and the Syntax of simple sentences. Application 

to be made to the Reading Book, 


SCHEDULE B. 


Grants to pupils passed under the several standards . 



Vernacular. 

English, ok extea Language. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

i 

w 

p 

p 

« 

< 

H 

G 

1 

8 

cn 

M 

» 

3 

H 

O 

Reading. 

Writing. 

Arithmetic. 

Grammar. 

Geography. 

Reading. 

Writing. 

& 

S 

1 

a 

1st Standard . 

X 

i 

1 

... 

... 

2j 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2nd Ditto ... 

i£ 

1 

H 


... 

4 


... 

... 

... 

8rd Ditto . 

2 

1 

2 

1 

4 

G* 

2 

1 

... 

3 

4th Ditto . 

3 ! 


3 

n 

li 

10 

3 

n 

l* 

0 


fa). For English and Eurasian children, the English language may be taken as 
the Vernacular; and, in the place of English as an extra language, one 
of the vernaculars of the presidency—Tamil, Telugu, Canarese Malava- 
lum, and Hindoostanee—may be brought up. 
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(o). In the ease of girls* schools the grants will be 50 per cent, higher; and in 
addition, a grant of Ry. 2 will be given for tolerably fair plain needle¬ 
work, and one of Rs. 4 for decidedly good work of the same description. 
A capitation grant of 1 Rupee a head will also be allowed, as a ten:j jo ran/ 
measure, upon the average daily attendance during the year. 


Special Regulations in connection with the system of “payment- 

for-results” 

Only one examination within an official year will he claimable by a school; but 
to meet the case of indigenous schools, half-yearly examination, Will, when practiVabfe 
bv given to such schools, and half the prescribed annual grants will be issued unoii 
the results of each examination. 1 


2. To he eligible for examination, a pupil must have/ attended six months at the 
school in which he i? reding ; and, to count a month’s attendance, a pupil must w-« 
attended at least l o days in that month. ^ ^ ^ lue 


3. A pupil is not to be presented for examination under any standard who has 
already passed for that standard at another school. ' m 


4. Where the inspection of a school is made annually, a pupil will not be all,oved 
to pass more than once under any standard, save the lourth or highest. For the 
fourth, a pupil will be permitted to pass twice at the same school. 

5. Where the inspection of a school is made half-yearly, a pupil may pass twice 
for each of the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd standards, and four times for the 4th standard. 


6. In the case of half-yearly examinations the first may he made somewhat less 
severe than the second. 

7. An application, in the an*,axed Form (C), must be made to the Inspector of 
the Division by the managers of a school seeking aid under the system of payment-for- 
n . suits ; and at the same time a copy of the application must be forwarded by them to 
the Office of the Director of Public Instruction. An application for inspection under 
this system must reach the inspector at least three months before ; in the course of hi • 
ordinary tour, he will visit the district in which the school is situated. If thb eondi- 
taon is not fulfiHed, the inspector will be at liberty, should bis arrangements render 
it deddedly inconvenient for him to visit the school, to let the application stand over 
till the following year s tour. In this case, the inspector is to send a memorandum 
?: /('*„ nffl ,se »/ v l>y .huu to the managers of the school, and a copy of the nne 
to the Office oi the Director of Public Instruction. 


a -When the preliminary conditions are lu filled, the inspector will examine the 
clnldion picsentcd to him according to the standards specified bv the manaovrs < [' fk 
® chool ‘ , After lamination he will furnish the managed with a memoranffi^ s h vtow 
the pupils examined and passed under each standard, and the grant claimable i, ^ 
quence. This memorandum is to be submitted to the Director of Public T, d “. S ‘ w 

by the managers, with an application, requesting that the sum stated bT+ k o • , 

to be claimable may be paid to them. On receive r the aX«™ ™d J * 

the Director of Public Instruction will take imrnediato s® to 

™ der tl,e nnl 8y8tem Cannot claim assi stancr 

s'.uilarly to schools under the'sfl ' 1 ' 1 ,m ^ r system of “jmyment-tfor-reBults” il 

statements as may be called for VGOTemnnit™’ t0 returns and 



11. To pass at an annual examination for any head belonging to a standard, a 
pupil must secure one-half of the marks assigned by the inspector to that head. Flic 
inspector is at liberty, however, to allow a small deficiency under one head to be com¬ 
pensated for by superior proficiency under another. 

FORM C. 
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Wo the responsible managers of the above school, promise to comply with all tho 
provisions of the Grant-in-aid Rules, in case of our receiving a grant according to 
the svstem of payment-for-results. 

(Signatures of Managers ). 


From E. B. Powell, Esq., Director of Public Instruction, to the Chief Secy, to the 
Govt, of Fort St. George, — (No. 2181, dated Noth October 1666,1. 

I Lave the honor to address you in reply to order of Government 
No 197 of the 2nd July last, in which I was desired to report upon the 
operation of the revised Grant-in-aid Rules now in force in the Madras 
presidency. 

2. In the first place, I have to observe that the time elapsed since 
the rule- were brought into operation, viz., t->< - ■ an.iaij o o, is so 

short tho: the practical results obtained in the period cannot be regarded 
as deciding definitively upon the merits or dements ot the regulations. 
I have also to remark that I doubt if ’’ Selections horn tbe Records of 
the Madras Government, No. 82,” containing al! the important papers 
connected with the very full discussion of the grant- iu-uid scheme which 
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v>’zh oniricd on as a preliminary to the laying clown of the present rules, 
had been brought prominently to the notice of the Home Authorities 
?]' 10! ; u , t0 the date of the despatch No. 5 of 1866, from the Right 
Hon ble the Secretary of State for India. The “ Selections” contain 
not merely theoretical arguments regarding the shape in which State 
aid s.ion id ->e given, but also the practical conclusions derived from a 
lengthened and intimate acquaintance with the work of instruction by 
the chief educationists of the presidency. I suggest that the special 
attention of the Home Authorities be requested to the volume of * Se¬ 
lections” to which I have referred. 

3. Another point deserving of notice, before proceeding with the 

3 - 4 r 4? 

existence of a misconception, ic is there stated’thKndei' 0 th? 
rules, “aid is limited almost entirely to the ,i!S ^Madras 
salaries with the object of improving the quality of eh^arion The 
Madras rules do not limit the assistance given by Government to 
the payment m part of the salaries of teachers, though undaubt.'dlv 
their distinctive feature is that they allow of the grant of aid for 
g)ecific purposes only, and not for the general support of the school 
i rominent among such specific purposes is the payment in part of dis¬ 
qualified masters, in accordance with the well known maxim, “as the 
teacher, so the school.” Rut grants are also issued for the' payment 
of scholarships; the provision of books of reference, &e., and in some 
cases of school-books; the establishment and maintenance of libraries- 
the erection, purchase, enlargement, or repair of school buildino-s • and 
the provision of school furniture. 

4c In my Report on I iblic Instruction for 1865-66 lately c »b 
nutted to Government, I dwelt at some length upon the resulted the 
revised rules, as stated m letters which had, at my request been Lni™ 
tie great CLristian Missions established 
ibis portion of my report contains, if „ ot the whole, at leS the nvdn 

,m 80ugbt * of m? i L?Z 

M „e2ni!’S“3 ‘H r 8iOT “ f th. 

,,ves of the Chief Missionary ££? fiZ’„ 

increased aid from Government not with the object of easinTflm 
pressure ou their funds, but with that of extending • V thc 
operations. Considering it of much importance that Goi 61 " C(l " ca { 10nal 
he placed in a position to see the exffln gfven CZ™? ^ 0uld 
work of the leading Missions, I adressed a circular ti educational 
the Secretaries of the Church Missionary nn d rT ^ be . su . 1 ) J ect to 
Chairman of the Wesleyan Mission at MadL * ' &ocietles > the 

Free Church of Scotland’s Mission T will ^ Sec . retar y to the 
chief points m the replies I received fro - J° W J roceed to notice the 
1 may mention that besides other d^ n t t ie above gentlemen; and 

*.«* *«*»> eSfy-a) ie SiSr d th '-oniatUe 
snecyon education since 
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ies, and (2) the additional number of scholars embraced by Its oper¬ 
ations from the same date. 
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«The Reverend Mr. Gray, on behalf of the Church Missionary 
Society, favored me with three comparative tabular statements. Of 
these, one shows the teachers maintained, and the funds laid out, by the 
societv for the years ending the 30th September 1864 and the 30m 
September 1865 ; another gives the number of institutions and scholars 
at the close of the years ending the 81st December 1864 and the 81st 
December 1865; and the third indicates the number of teachers ot 
different classes iu the service of the society at the close of the same 


year. 


" It appears that, on 30tL September 1865, there ^ employed 
by the society, in the Madras presidency, l* European or Last India* 
teachers and 4-65 N« A ‘ ve ones, against 14 of the former and 46o ot 
the latter on the 30tli September 1864; that for the year ending 
30th September 1865, the expenditure, including grants-m-aid, was 
lls 06 587. against Rs. 85,774 for the preceding 12 months, while the 
amount of Government assistance received in the first-mentioned period 
exceeded that in the second, according to Mr. Gray, by about lls. 5,000, 
nSff to the record, of this office, by Rs, 4,193 The number 
of pupils was, for December 31st, 1864, 9,941, and for December 3ist, 
1865 10 527. In 1865 there were 146 certificated Native masters and 
19 certificated mistresses, against 141 and 17, respectively, in 186-.'. 


“ Prom these figures it is clear that, as is admitted by Mr. Gray, 
no material extension has been given to the operations ol the Church 
Missionary Society. The Secretary remarks, however, ' an impetus 
has, I think, been given ; but it is yet bo soon to form a judgment of 
the result/ 


"The Reverend Mr. Syraonds, Secretary to the Gospel Society, 
observes that it would not be fair to judge of the operation ot the 
new rules by what took place in 1865. He states that his society had 
embarked on a large expenditure iu anticipation of the rules, and that this 
expenditure could not have been maintained but for the aid received 
from Government. 


‘'Mr. Symonds makes the following observations regarding the 
societies outlay , on education, which had slightly fallen in 1862. 

< i„ 1803 it again reached Rs. 60,000, the grants being Rs. 11,49a. in 
1804 it amounted to Rs. 94,000, of which Rs. 26,669 was met by grants. 
In 1865 we closed our accounts on the 30th September, which, in future, 
will be the end of our official year. I can only give 
figures for the first nine months of 1865. In that period the cJu- 
cai io1 1 a 1 outlay was Rs. 68,239 This is about Rs. *, 000 less m pro¬ 
portion than for the same period m 1864, taking gross outlay; but then 
it is t.: be noticed that in 1864 the cost of buildings and repairs was 
ne vly R. ".000, whereas in 1865 it was only about Rs. 1,500 ; so that 
the outlay on teachers, &o., was actually greater. The grants for this 
period amounted to Rs. J o,485. 
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n Tbe chief advance appears to have been in the character of the 
education. This is indicated by the rise in the aggregate fees collected : 
in 1863 the fee collections were Rs. 2,475, in 1864 Rs. 5,715, and in 
1865 Rs. 7,765. It is mentioned that the number of trained and 
certificated teachers employed by the society in 1865 was about double 
tbe number employed in 18G2; from this, too, an improvement in the 
quality of the education may be concluded. 


“ The Reverend Mr. Stephenson, on behalf of the Wesleyan 
Mission, remarks that in 1864 his society drew in grants Rs. 4,370, a 
sum larger than it had received in any former year, owing to the liberal 
anticipation on tbe part of Government of tbe revised rules, and that 
in 1865 the amount rose to Rs. 7,411. The sum spent on schools in 
the Madras district was for 1864 Rs. 16,903, and for 1865 Rs. 17,689. 
The financial difficulties against which the society had to contend are 
assigned as the reason for no greater extension having been given to 
educational operations ; and it is also observed that the immediate 
effect of the new rules was, not to place a more numerous or more able 
staff of teachers at the disposal of mauagers of schools, but to raise 
the market value of teachers’ labors. 

“ The poiut of most interest to which Mr Stephenson calls atten¬ 
tion is the effect of the increased aid furnished by Government in 
developing Anglo-Veruacular schools. On December 31st, 1864, the 
number on the rolls of the Society’s Anglo-Vernacular schools was 
1,206; and this number has now risen to 1,412. Again, if the schools 
be divided into two classes, aided and unaided, the former class shows 
an increase in attendance from 766 to 1,000, while in tbe latter there 
lias been a small decrease. The rules are believed to operate more 
favorably for Anglo-Vernacular than for Vernacular schools, though, 
the comparative stagnation of Vernacular education is ascribed more 
especially to an ever increasing desire on the part of the Natives for 
instruction in English. 

“The Reverend Mr. Miller, Secretary ta the Free Church of 
Scotland’s Mission, states that lie believes the new rules have resulted 
in a great development of the educational work of his Mission in those 
schools in which advantage could be taken of them. As in anticipation 
of tbe rules, a liberal general grant was issued to tbe Central Institution 
at the close of 1863, Mr. Miller places in comparison the state of things 
in March 1S63 with that in March 1866; and he observes that the aim 
of bis Mission being, not to increase the numbers in the school, but to 
procure more efficient ‘teachers, and so to raise the education imparted 
to a higher standard, it is in the latter direction most advancement has 
been made. 


1 ^ or Central Institution, the grant drawn in Marcli 1863 was 
»«• “ 3 > •» M«"* 1868 was Es. M6 ; the entire outlay fr, X 

formci epoch being Us. 899, and that for the latter Us i 420 nor 

mensem. In March 1863 the number of boys on the roll was 350 
with an average attendance of 9 o<* . at ^ \oo,. , 10U , was 

roll was 642 wilh * , March the number on the 

; Wltl an avera S e attendance of 591. The increased atton- 
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mnce pertains almost entirely to the higher classes ; and a striking 

feature is that, while in 1863 there were only three pupils ahlc to cow- 
mence the studies required for matriculation, there are now 47 studying 
the subiect in a class specially constituted to send up candidates to the 
examination, beside others, forming what is termed a Preparatory 
Matriculation Class. Moreover, a class_ now exists ot 30 students who 
have passed the Matriculation Examination, and are preparing foi the 
First Examination in Arts. There is also a very considerable improve¬ 
ment as to regularity of attendance, which is ascribed to the employment 
of superior teachers: in 1863 the percentage ot absentees was upwards 
of 16 while it now stands at a little less than 8. .The iv io c 
progress of the Central Institution is not to be attributed to the increased 
aid afforded by Government, but it appears that much may fairly ue 
ascribed to tliis cause. 
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“ Mr Miller o-ives a comparison in detail, showing the operation of 
the new niles upon the other schools of his Mission. It will suffice here 
to remark that, while in some cases little or no benefit has been drawn 
from the rules, in no other instance has their influence been so beneficial 
as i„ that of the Central Institution. Tak-mg all the schools ,nto 
account the a"gre»ate n utlily grant formerly drawn was Rs. 6o, now 
St 70? i prior to th, ssue of increased aid, the totalm<mdy -c «0g 
in the schools was Rs. A,425, lfcnow reaches Rs. 3,393 formerly 
whole number of scholars on the roll was l,4b8, now it is 1,880. 


6 From the foregoing, I think it must be allowed that Govern¬ 
ment aid has done much for improving Missionary education, and that it 
} ia s had some effect in extending the limits of that education, though as 
rat the extension has been comparatively small. That the represeuta- 
r'ves of the Missionary bodies for the most part approve of the rules as 
i whole is, I consider, pretty clear: even the Secretary to ttm Church 
Missionary Society, who was the chief opponent to them during the 
irelirfiinary discussion, while complaining of the increased expenditure 
vhich he considers them to have brought about, remarks that he believes 
in impetus has been given, though it is yet too early to form a judgment 
•f the result. It is obvious, too, that his society has not availed itself 
,f the rules in the way in which other religious bodies have done. 


6. I wish here to observe that, in my opinion, it would be a 
mistake to imagine that the only, or even the chief, object m this 
Mimtry is to establish more schools. The case seems to me different 
Yom that in England, where, even now, a considerable proportion ot the 
;rJsTs withoMM.be rudiments of education, while there are sound 
daudards of instruction recognized throughout the countiy. In In< i.a 
.here is vast quantity of education of an extremely low and even 
iniuri ms character White, till lately, there were no good standards by 
which the people could measure the instruction conveyed in their schools. 
In these circumst ances, I cannot but regard a system, according t-o which 
the acquirements of teachers are carefully tested, and their value more 
or less appropriately gauged, to be one highly deserving of a support, 
md peculiarly qualified for the initiation of real progress. 
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7 . I must,, however, confess that I think some additional action is 
called for in connection with elementary vernacular instruction, such as 
that conveyed in ordinary village schools. At present certificated 
teachers are not available for such institutions, except in certain cases; 
and it will he a long time before the advance of education will allow of 
their general introduction. Moreover, such schools are, in almost all 
cases, maintained, not by a body of managers, such as the existing rules 
contemplate, but by hereditary village teachers. It may be said that 
these institutions are provided for under Rule 4; but, though this may 
be true in the letter, it is scarcely so in the spirit. I consider the 
standards in Schedules A and B require revision, and that the grants 
should he made somewhat more liberal; at the same time I would coniine 
the application of the capitation system to elementary vernacular 
schools. For such schools the system which is now in force generally 
throughout Coimbatore, to a considerable extent in North Arco.t and 
Nellore, and partially in Madura, is the one which appears most suitable. 
On this subject I beg to refer to my letter No. 1675 of the 14th August 
last, a copy of which I append to this communication. Probably the 
rules under which aid is issued according to the “ village school im¬ 
provement system” might be modified slight’ r with advantage ; but in 
any case, it seems to me that the aid issm should be of a limited 
amount, such as to induce the teachers to aim t qualifying for ordinary 
certificate grant. As I have pointed out in my letter upon village 
schools above referred to, a considerable increase of inspecting agency 
will be required, in order to deal with capitation grants even when 
restricted to village schools. 


8 . In noticing the increase of State aid given in 1865-66, 1 made 
the following remarks in my .Report on Public Instruction for that year, 
and I re-produce them here, as bearing upon the subject of this 
letter:— 


“Appended to this report is a complete statement of all the grants 
paid during I 860 -G 6 in aid of the salaries of teachers employed in 
private schools. For 1864-65 the total amount of such grants was 
Its. 89.S02; for the past year it is Rs. 1,16,876, showing an increase of 
Rs. 27,074. Tracing the variations in the aggregate salary grants for 
the several educational divisions, it is seen that in the 1 st division the 
expenditure for 1865-66 is Rs. 19,003 against Rs. 19,415 for 1864-65; 
in the 2 nd division it is Rs. 5,686 against Rs. 5,166; in the 3 rd divi¬ 
sion, Rs. 42,421 against Rs. 25,856; in the 4tli division, Rs. 18,935 
against Rs. 12,040; in the 5th division, Rs. 86,916 against Rs. 28,989 • 
and in the sub-division, Rs. 4,918 against Rs. 8,383. Thus, in the 
1 st division there is a slight falling off ; in the 2 nd division, a slioTit 
increase; m the 3rd division, a large increase of Rs. 16,565, or upwards 
0 f f. ! per cent.; in the 4th division, an increase of Rs. 6 895 or 
upwards o. 0 / percent.; in the 5th division, an increase of Rs. \ 977 
°r over 9 percent.; and in the sub-division, an increase of Rs. 1 530 

Sndev 01 the thSe T\. 5® graat ‘ in,,ai . d expenditure may be placed 
ucads of grants to Mission schools, grants to schools 
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under Hindu management, and grants to other schools. An analysis 
of the grants of the last two years furnishes the following results :— 
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- -. 

1864-05. 

1S65-66. 

Increase. 


Rs. 

Its. 

Rs. 

Mission Schools.* .. 

61,145 

64,934 

13,778 - 

Schools under Hindu managemeut . 

13,207 

24,433 

11,136 

Other Schools ••• ••• ••• ••• •** 

25,359 

27,619 

2,160'’ 


9. I have not commented upon the Madras Education Act, as, 
hereafter, grants given under it will be issued according to the ordinary 
rules. At° the same time, I think it right to remark, in passing, that 
its provisions seem to me well calculated for the support of schools iu 
places where there are intelligent and fairly educated Natives to manage 
the institutions; but I believe that, for petty schools, and in localities 
where intelligent local commissioners are not procurable, its application 
will conduce to no good i id. 

10. Upon the wl le, I am of opinion that the revised rules have 
worked fairly, though the spread of education to which they have led has 
not as yet been great; and I think that, after a modification has been 
made of the capitation system laid down in Rule 4 and Schedules A and 
j} they should be permitted to stand at least for some five or six years 
longer, till further experience serves to indicate the changes which should 
be made in them. 


From E. B. Powell, Esq., Director of Public Instruction, to the Acting Chi if 
Secretary to the Govt, of Fort St. George,-(No. 1711, dated 5th September 1867;. 

In order of Government No. 293 of the 13th October 18l>6, I was 
directed to revise Schedules A and B of the Grant-in-aid Rules, in 
communication with the educational inspectors and the managers of 
some of the principal private schools, and to furnish Government with a 
draft of the revised schedules which I would propose to substitute for 
those iu force. It was pointed out that it would be well if the lower 
standards of the new schedules were so fixed as to be applicable to 
indigenous schools, which are at present aided under a separate system. 
I was further desired to express an opinion as to whether capitation 
grants should he made on account of pupils passing the Matriculation 
Examination of the University of Madras. 

2. On receiving the order of Government, I obtained from the 
Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, a copy of the provisional 
revised rules for grants in his presidency. I then issued a circular to 
the Inspectors and Deputy Inspectors of schools, and to the representa¬ 
tives of the Chu'vh Missionary Gospel, and Wesleyan Societies, and the 
Free Church of Scotland's Mission, requesting the several gentlemen 
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to favov me with their opinions as to the modifications which should 
be made in the schedules, and calling their attention particularly to the 
points noticed by Government. Along with my circular I transmitted 
in each instance, a copy of the Bombay revised rules. 1 now have the 
honor to submit draft revised Schedules A and B; at the same lime 
I forward the communications which I received from the gentlemen 
to whom I applied for their opinions, and also a copy of the revised 
Grant-in-aid Rules for Bombay. 

3. On perusal of the communications to which I have referred, 
it will be seen that, except in the case of elementary schools, the "eneral 
voice is decidedly in favor of salary grants, rather than of grant s & on the 
payment- for-results” system. This is in accordance with the conclu¬ 
sion arrived at in 1864, after a most careful and thorough discussion of 
the subject, the particulars of which are given in “ Selections from the 
Records of the Madras Government, No. LXXXII.” In 1864, the 
chid opposition to the salary grant system proceeded from the Secretary 
to the Madras Committee of the Church Missionary Society. The 
objections, however, taken by this gentleman, the Reverend Mr. Gray, 
had no doubt relation mainly to elementary schools. Thus, the present 
Secretary, the Reverend Mr. Royston, who ir / be taken to represent 
the views of his society in the same way as A . Gray, writes as follows 
in paragraph 4 of his letter of the 30th Janumy last 

“ I beg to submit, that, while highly suitable to the higher classes 
of schools, and, perhaps, to most of those which have been opened l'or 
any length of time, the existing system does not seem to meet the case 
of elementary rural schools of recent formation, or of such as are 
specially designed for the benefit of the most ignorant, or for the female 
population/'’ 

4. I think it unnecessary to quote here passages from other com 
munications in support of the propriety of restricting the aLlicatinn 
of the “ payment-for-results” system to elementary education • but T 
w'ould invite the attention of Government to the rermirta . ... i. i 
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assumed to express the views of his own (the Gospel) Society s Mis-* 
sionaries, is expressly put forward in Mr. Roystotes letter, paragraph 7, 
as*the exponent of the views entertained by the clerical agents of the 
Church Missionary Society. Dr. Caldwell writes as follows in para¬ 
graph 5 of his letter to the Reverend Mr. Symonds, dated Edeyengoody, 
10th July 1867 

«I beg to observe that the examination standards and scale of 
payments that have been provisionally adopted in Bombay, and which 
appear to have been proposed, with a few minor alterations, by the 

Director* of Public Instruction in this pre- 
* Dr. Caldwell is under a j ( ] eucy a p pe ar to me to be wholly unsuitable 

proposed them- to the circumstances of primary vernacular 

(Sd.) E. 13. P. schools in this part of India. I do not for 
a moment suppose that they were framed with the intention of preclud¬ 
ing grants of public money from being made for the promotion ol 
vernacular education in the rural districts; but if that had been the 
object in view, they could not have been better adapted to secure such a 
result. They are simply prohibitive.” 

5 In the circumst ices above detailed, it seemed to me that the 
most appropriate plan • ould be to restrict the «pajment-for results” 
system to elemcntaiy schools, making the arrangements, as far as nossi- 
ble applicable to both Missionary institutions and the indigenous schools 
of 'the presidency, and to leave schools of a higher stamp to receive 
aid under the rules for salary grants. This course I have accordingly 
taken • and the scheme now placed before Government will, 1 trust, lie 
found fairly suited to attain the objects in view. No doubt, in the 
working of the plan, defects will be m de manifest; but these can be 
remedied from time to time, as experience suggests. And, though 1 am 
far from anticipating such a result, should the trial on a small scale of 
the system of “ payment-for-results” afford reasons for the extended 
application of the system, it will always be possible to make such 
application. I may observe that, according to the arrangements I pro¬ 
pose, there may be some difficulty in dealing with schools, the standard 
of which rises only a little above the highest of the standards laid down. 
One way of meeting the difficulty would be to allow, as suggested by 
Mr Fowler, the upper portion of a school to receive aid by means ot 
ps I ary grants, and the lower upon the “ payment-for-results system. 
I am of opinion, however, that the mixture of the two systems m aiding 
an individual school would be productive of much confusion, it not ot 
even greater evil, and I feel unable to recommend the measure. 

6 . It will be observed that I propose to do away with the invidious 
distinctions as to race and locality winch attach to the schedules now 
. . force. As will be seen by a perusal of the communications submitted 
with this letter, the general feeling is strongly against such, distinctions ; 
and, for my own ^art, I know not any valid ground on which they can 
be defended. To meet the case of Anglo- Vernacular schools* a separate 
head for English is assigned to the two higher standards. The phrase¬ 
ology adopted is for Native children; for European and Eurasian 
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■children, the vernacular would be English, and the extra language 
would be a vernacular. 

7. It cannot be denied that the existing rules have afforded little 
or no stimulus to female education. Looking at the circumstances of 
the country, it may be doubted if even more liberal regulations will be 
productive" of a rapid improvement in this direction ; but, undoubtedly, 
more encouragement should be given by Government than lias hitherto 
been held out. Accordingly, I propose that the grants in Schedule B 
be increased 50 per cent, in the case of girls, and that the latter should 
also receive grants for needle work. 


8 . The Reverend Mr. Royston suggests that the managers of 
schools should be allowed “ the right to claim inspection by an officer of 
the same religion with themselves; ” and remarks that the privilege is 
granted to the 'different denominations of Christians in England. While 
I allow that it would be well in practice, wherever possible, to throw 
the work of inspecting Christian schools upon Christian officers of the 
department/ I consider it quite impossible to adopt the suggestion as a 
theoretical principle in this country. Indeed, it is manifest that, if the 
principle were to be carried out in its entirety, neither could Christiau 
Inspectors be forced upon Hindu or Mussulman schools, nor Protestant 
Inspectors upon Roman Catholic institutions. I recommend that 
Government Inspecting officers, without reference to their individual 
creeds be held competent to examine all schools, leaving it to the 
Director of Public Instruction to endeavor to suit the inspectors to the 
inspected as far as circumstances will permit. 

9 . Having explained m views regarding the propriety of re¬ 
stricting the “ payment-for-results ” system to elementary education, it is 
scared} 0 necessary for me to say that I do not recommend any grants for 
matriculated students. 

10. Another point on which I was desired to express an opinion is 
whether capitation grants should be awarded. As a general rule, 1 con¬ 
sider such grants to be highly inexpedient, and I believe the introduction 
of them might, and in very many cases would, lead to great abuses. 
Still, in respect to girls’ schools, for the encouragement of which, in the 
present backward state of female education, exceptional measures may 
perhaps be had recourse to with propriety, I am inclined to think that 
capitation grants may bo permitted as a temporary measure. I have ac¬ 
cordingly provided for the issue of such grants. 

11. In Dr. Caldwell’s letter to the Reverend Mr. Symonds, to 

which I have already alluded, the concluded paragraph runs thus:_ * 


“ The scale of payments I have suggested represents only the pay¬ 
ment to be made by Government, answering to the grants-in-aid paid 

mider the present, system. These payments would have to he Supple¬ 
mented as at present, by payments made by the managers- hut I 

^ ^ ° f >y ment8 ky results’ 
that Government should content itself with getting' its money's worth 
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of results from tbe money it grants, and leave it to the managers of 
schools to supplement its payments in whatever manner, and to whatever 
amount, they think fit/'’ 


The view here put forward, as I understand it, is that Government 
should not inquire as to the extent to which the expenditure of a school 
is met by means of public money. In fact, the principle advocated by 
Dr. Caldwell, applied in an extreme case, which would require the State 
to rest satisfied with bearing the whole expenditure of a school. I 
cannot for a moment imagine that Government would agree to the 
principle; but the very proposal of its acceptance indicates one of the 
dangers connected with the " payment-for-results w system, viz., the risk 
of the grant claimable being altogether in excess of the proportion of aid 
contemplated by the State. To prevent such excessive assistance, I pro¬ 
pose that a superior limit should be fixed for the total grants payable 
under tbe arrangements now suggested, and that this limit should be a 
moiety of the cost of the teachers in boys' schools, and of the teachers 
and school servants in girls' schools, the teachers not including mere 
superintendents who take either no part, or an insignificant one, in 
secular class work. 


12 . As grants cannot he paid except after inspection, and as, ge¬ 
nerally, schools cannot be examined more than once a year by the Inspec¬ 
tors of Divisions if payments are to be made half-yearly, as I think is 
very desirable in the case of indigenous schools, some of the inspections 
must necessarily be made by deputy inspectors. In case of examinations 
and grants being half-yearly, the examination at the end of the first 
half-year might, I think, be made somewhat easier than that at the end 
of the second half ; the grants issued woo’d, of course, be half the sums 
laid down as annual payments. 

13. Attached to the revised schedules are certain regulations 
which appear to me indispensable, and which are, in some cases, in ge¬ 
neral harmony with the views of the gentlemen whom I consulted in 
connection with the present matter. 


14. In conclusion I have to express my regret for the delay which 
Lac occurred in submitting the present letter. This delay is due partly 
to the pressure of other work, and partly to the difficulty I felt in 
dealing with the subject. 


SCHEDULE A. 

Standards of Examination. 

1st (Loivest) Standard. 

.1 Vcrxarular .ffwrfAw.—As in the 1st Part of the 1st Book of Lessons in Tamil. 
The meanings of words to bo given. 

2. Writing in largo hand short words out of the Beading Book. 

3. Arithnrtic.- -Notation to thousands, easy Addition, and the Multiplication Tkble 

to five times five. English figures to be used in all cases. 1 
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2nd Standard. 



1. Vernacular Reading. — As in tlie 2nd Part of the 1st Book of Lessons in Tamil 
’ and the first twenty-five lessons of the 2nd Book. Explanation to be given. 

2. Writing from dictation short sentences out of the Reading Book. 

3. Arithmetic. —Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division. The Multiplication Table 

to twelve times twelve. 

3rd Standard. 

1. Vernacular Reading. — As in the 2nd Book of Lessons in Tamil generally, >vith 

explanation. 

2. Writing from dictation in small hand out of the Reading Book. 

3. A rithmetic. —Compound Rules and Reduction, with the ordinary Weight, Mea¬ 

sure, and Money Tables. 

Grammar. —Etymology, as in Pope's 1st Catechism of Tamil Grammar. Ques¬ 
tions to be put in reference to the Reading Book. 

5. Geography of the District in which the school is situated. 

6. English Reading. —As in the 1st Book of Reading of the Madras School Book 

Society, with explanation in Vernacular. 

7. Writing in large hand easy words from the English Reading Book. 


4 th Standard. 

] Vernacular Reading. —As in the 3rd Book of Lessons in Tamil, with explanation 
and paraphrase. ‘The quantity to be brought up for examination to be equiva¬ 
lent to about half of the 3rd Book. 

2. Writing from dictation out of 3 Reading Book. 

3 . Arithmetic. —Moderately easy practical questions in Vulgar Fractions and Simple 

Proportion. ( 

4. Grammar general!}", as in Pope's 1st Catechism of Tamil Grammar, with appli¬ 

cation to the Reading Book, 

5. Geography of the Madras presidency, with a general outline of the geography of 

ftindoostau. The knowledge required of the Madras presidency to be such 
as may be obtained from the study of the “ short account of the Madras 
presidency" in connection with a map. 

O English Reading. —As in the 2nd Book of Reading of the Madras School Book 
Society, with translation of easy passages into Vernacular. 

7 Writing from dictation out of English Reading Book. 

8. English Grammar— Etymology and the Syntax of simple sentences. Application 
to be made to the Reading Book. 
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SCHEDULE 13. 

Grants to pupils passed wider the several standards. 
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Vernacular. 

English or Extra 
Language. 
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(a), tor English and Eu asian children, the English language may be taken as 
the vernacular; and, in the place of English as an extra language, one 
of the vernaculars of the presidency—Tamil, Telugu, Canarese, Malava- 
lum, and Hindoostanee—may be brought up. 

( 7 >). In the case of girls* schools the grants will be 50 per cent, higher ; and, in 
addition, a grant of Its. 2 will be given for tolerably fair plain needlework, 
and one ot Ks. 4 for decidedly good work of the same description. 4 
capitation grant of 1 Rupee a head will also be allowed, as a temporary 
measure, upon the average daily attei lance during the year. 


Special Regulations in connection with the system of “ payment for -results.” 

Only one examination within an official year will be claimable by a school; but 
to meet the case of indigenous schools, half-yearly examinations will, when practicable! 
»e given to such schools, and half the prescribed annual grants will be issued upon the 
results oi each examination. F 

. * To be eligible for examination, a pupil must have attended six months at the 

•SSL? £ «‘Us a ““** 1 “ s 

*4 P ls p 6, K”oS/Xo“"* aon “ ,l " " j wl “’ t “ 

to nL of a Scho t o1 If m , ade annua ll/> a pupil will not be allowed 

kHl ,WI m u ?i°? lxa y standard, save the fourth or highest. For the 
loui.ti, a pupil will be permitted to pass twice at the same school. 

ft, 6 i ^ hare the inspection of a school is made half-yearlv, a punil mav nass twine 
** «** the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd standards, and four times for the 4th standard 

severe than £e Ztl ba!f ' year,jr examinationti ’ tlw first be ™<*e somewhat less 

,, J: ■ An “PPbcation, in the annexed Form (C), must be made to il, r 
the Division by the managers of a school seeking aid under tic ^ ls P ecto1 ' of 

for-reeulLs and at he same time a copy of the application nj LT ' f pttymcut - 
to the Office of the D.rector of Public Instruction. An «nn]- /° 1Warded t!ienl 

‘PPncation for inspection 
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under this system must reach the inspector at least three months before ; in the course 
of his ordinary tour, he will visit the district in which the school is situated. If this 
condition is not fulfilled, the inspector will be at liberty, should his arrangements 
render it decidedl} r inconvenient for him to visit tire school, to let the application stand 
over till the following year’s tour. In this case, the inspector is to send a memoran¬ 
dum of the course pursued by him to the managers of the school, and a copy of the 
same to the Office of the Director of Public Instruction. 

8 . If the inspecting officer, on his visit, considers the arrangements of a school 
to be very defective, as regards general management, accommodation, school-fur. Hure, 
the keeping of registers and accounts, &c., he may decline to examine the pupils. In 
such circumstances, the inspector will give a memorandum to the managers, expi/m- 
iim his reasons for declining to examine the children, and he. will send a copy of the 
memorandum to the Office of the Director of Public Instruction. 

9 . When the preliminary conditions are fulfilled, the inspector will examine the 
children presented to him according to the standards specified by the managers of the 
school. After examination he will furnish the managers with a memorandum showing 
the pupils examined and passed under each standard, and the grant claimable in con¬ 
sequence. This memorandum is to he submitted to the Director of Public Instruction 
by tho managers, with an application, requesting that the sum stated by the inspector 
to he claimable may be paid to them. Annexed to the application must be a certificate, 
declaring that the sum claimed is not in excess of that allowable under Rule 12. 
On receiving the application, certificate, and memorandum, the Director of Public 
Instruction will take immediate steps to pay the money . 

10. Schools receiving aid under the salary grant system cannot claim assistance 
under the “ payment- for-results” system, and vice versa . 

11 . All schools receiving aid under the system of “ payment-for-results” will, 
similarly to schools under the salary grant system, have to furnish such returns and 
statements as may be called for by Government. 

12 To pass at an annual examination for any head belonging to a standard, a 
pupil must secure one-half of ihe marks assigned by the inspector to that head. The 
inspector is at liberty, however, to allow a small deficiency under one head to he com¬ 
pensated for by superior proficiency under another. 

]3. The total annual amount payable under these regulations is not to exceed, 
in the case of hoys’ schools, half .he annual charge for the salaries of teachers, and 
in the case of schools for girls, half the annual charge for teachers and school.servants. 
Where the school is a speculation of the head master, the sum reckoned as his annual 
salary will be estimated according to the salary paid to the head of a Government 
school of about the same character, making an allowance of 25 per cent, in favor 
of the head of the private school. 


FORM C. 
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We, the responsible managers of the above school, promise to comply with all the 
provisions of the Grant-in-aid Rules, in case of our receiving a grant according to the 
system of payment-for-results. 

{Signatures of Managers). 


From the Revd. W. Milleb, Secy . to the Finl . Foard , Free Church, of Scotland's 
Mission, to the Director of Public Instruction, — {Dated; 22 nd January 1867). 

I have the honor to reply to your memorandum No. 2452 of date 
23rd November 1866, asking for my opinion as to modifications on 
Schedules A and B of the Grant-in-aid Rules. 

I gladly give you my opinion on the matter ; but it must be borne 
in mind that I have had no experience qualifying me to form au opinion 
of much value. None of our schools have ever drawn grants under these 
schedules, and my former opinion is now only confirmed, viz., that the 
certificate system is in every way to be preferred to that of payment by 
results; and that the latter system, if continued at all, should be allowed 
only in the case of the most elementary schools. I should therefore pre¬ 
fer to see the two higher standards struck out altogether, and the lowest 
standard only retained, with the modifications as to arithmetic that have 
recently been introduced, and with a somewhat larger grant on account 
of the pupils that pass it. 

It appears, however, that such a change as this is not contemplated; 
but that Government desires that a system, the same in its main features 
as that represented in Schedules A and B, should have a fair trial side by 
side with the certificate plan. This being understood, I think that some 
alterations in the standards and grants are necessary, in order to adapt 
the system to the existing condition of education, and so to secure for it 
a fair trial. 


/. As to Standards. —These, I think, should remain as at present 
(three) ; but I would make the intermediate one double and alternative, 
either purely Vernacular or Anglo-Vernacular; since boys, who are well 
enough educated to pass the first standard, do, as matter of fact, branch 
out into two great classes—those that continue their studies in Verna¬ 
cular, and those that then commence English. This is, I believe, the 
fact, and it is well that it should be so. 


The first or lowest standard should not, in my opinion, require 
dictation, but only fair writing of copies. I rather think also that, so 
long as a higher standard exists, the four simple rules of Arithmetic are 
quit'- enough to include in this one. At the same time I have not had 
Kuh experience of purely Vernacular schools as to make me very con¬ 
fident iu offering this suggestion. 


The second or middle standard is, I think, satisfactory as regards 
reading. In writing, what is now demanded in the lowest standard 
would suffice; and if the arithmetic of the lowest standard were re 

Mow here 1 ^ SUf,,gested ' a responding change would, of course^ 
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I think that another second standard should be introduced tor 
Anglo A ernnculaiv, collateral with the present one for Vernacular schools, 
and entitling to the same grant, for which headmasters might, if they so 
pleased, present their pupils for examination, instead of for the Vernacular 
second standard. This alternative second standard should, in reading 
and writing English, be identical with that for European and Eurasian 
schools. It should include translation of words and simple sentences 
into the Vernacular, and its arithmetic should be the same as in the 
Vernacular middle standard. 


The third standard should, in my opinion, remain as at present, only 
that to demand arithmetic complete seems to me still too much. The 
arithmetic required for the University Matriculation will be quite 
sufficient. 


As to the Grouts which should be given .—Thcso arc, iu my opinion 
loo small. I have no personal desire to see them increased, because 1 do 
not believe that, it will be for the good of education that the payment- 
by-results system should be extensively adopted; but, unless they are 
increased, that system cannot, I believe, have a fair trial. I am convinced 
taat at present the grants that can be drawn under the results system 
by any ordinary school are considerably less than the same school might 
draw by employing certificated teachers. 


I shall illustrate this by an imaginary instance, my calculations in 
which are, I am tolerably sure, approximately correct. 


Take a common Anglo-Vernacular school of 120 boys. It would 
probably be divided, or should be so, into six classes, taught by masters 
whose salaries, and the numbers of boys in the class of each, might be 
set down thus:— 


Class. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


(Lowest) 


6 (Taught by the Head 
Master) ... „ 40 


Salary. 

Rs. 15 per mensem 

„ 20 
- 25 
25 


No. of Boys. 

... 25 
... 25 
... 20 
... 20 
... 18 

... 12 


Total ... 140 


120 


Now, if all these were certificated masters (and I am purposely tak¬ 
ing the maximum grant attainable under each system), Rs. 70 per 
mensem might be drawn by the managers in aid of the expenses of the 
school, or, iu other words, Rs. 840 per annum. 


Now, suppose the 1st and 2nd classes were to be presented for ex¬ 
amination under the first standard, i. e., 50 boys, deducting all who were 
mere begmners and those that would be found unqualified 30 would 
probably pass. On their account, therefore the 101,(1 

seat scale would be Rs. 60. * t> 1 ' diawn on the pre- 

middle^sta^nda.vd^, ,f' who 33868 ’ ^ Ws, might be presented for the 

their account Rs. 150 ^ perha t ,s > 80 m, S ht P 888 * making the grant on 
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The 5th and 6th classes, or 30 boys, might be presented for the 
highest standard; and supposing that ot these 22 passed, the grant on 
their account would be Rs. 220, 

Thus altogether the grant for the year to the supposed school would 
amount only to Rs. 60 + 150 + 220 = 430, or Rs 410 less than might 
be drawn by tbe same school under the certificate plan, lam sure that ot 
the supposed 120 boys a greater proportion than I have indicated would 
not pass the necessary examinations, and, in most cases, the proportion 
passing would be much less. If these figures he correct (and 1 have put 
them together after careful examination into, the returns of our own 
schools and of some of the pertinent statistics in your last report), then 
it follows that the grants of the present schedules must he greatly raised 
if the payment-by-result system is to have anything of a fair chance. 

I would suggest the following scale :— 

Rs. 

For the 1st Standard . 5 

» 2nd . 10 

„ 3rd „ 15 

Applying this scale to the proposed school, we should find the grant 

to be Rs. 780, viz ..— 

Rs. 

1st Standard, 30 boys, equivalent to . . 150 

2nd „ 30 „ „ .300 

3rd 22 „ „ ._330 

Total ... 780 


Tliis would correspond pretty nearly to tbe maximum of Rs. 840 
that might be drawn under the certificate system. 

JIT. As regards the minimum tme for which a log should have 
attended a particular School to allow of a grant being drawn on his 
account. —This, I think, should be fixed at four months, certainly not 
more than six. It would be very desirable that it should be fixed 
higher; but in the present state of education, I do not think it would be 
possible to do so with any fairness to the schools that might he under 
tho operation of this system. In the course ot time the period might 
be lengthened. 

You will observe that I have confined my remarks entirely to 
Native schools. On the standards and grants applicable to European 
and Eurasian schools, I have not experience to qualify me for making 
any remark. In conclusion I beg to repeat that, while I think some 
such changes as I have indicated are required, in order that the result 
system may be fairly tried, 1 have no wish, whatever, th.it it should be 
permanently- adopted. I should consider its being so great a blow to 
the true interests of education, and as tending to prolong and perpetuate 
some of our greatest difficulties at present. I believe that even the 
permission to come under its operations, except in the case of the most 
elementary schools, will operate injuriously. 

p. S.-I would further suggest the propriety of your considering 
whether, over and above the grants for passing the different standards. 


mtsT#,, 



't n, '8'J 1 t u °t be well to make an additional grant on account of bovs 
wno might succeed m passing any of the University examinations. 


From the Revd. A R Syjionds, Secy. to the Madras Diocesan Committee of 
the society Jor the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, to the Director 
of Public Instruction, — (No. 167, dated 28th January 1807) 


With reference to your memorandum, dated 23 rd November 1866 , 
I have the honor to forward to you the communications which I have 
received from the Reverend Doctor Caldwell, and from Messrs. Marsh 
Margorchis, French, Hubbard, and Kearns. 


Although I am myself well satisfied with the working and results 
of the present rules in regard to the schools generally, still I admit there 
is much force in Doctor Caldwell’s observations, and I am disposed, 
therefore, to recommend the modifications which he submits in relation 
to elementary education in the rural districts. With this exception I 
should be sorry to see the rules now in force altered, and most certainly 
should strongly deprecate the substitution of the Bombay revised rules 
m their place. The introduction of the Bombay rules would, in my 
opinion, be the bringing in of a complicated system instead of one that 
now works very smoothly and efficiently. 


From the Revd. R. Caldwell, ll. d., to the Secy, to the Madras Diocesan 
Committee of the Society for the Propagatiowof the Gospel in Foreign Parts — 
(Dated \Oth January 1867). 

I have the pleasure of acknowledging the receipt of your letter of 
the 7th ultimo, together with the papers communicated by the Director 
of Public Instruction, and have given my best attention to the j oints 
about which you state that the Director wishes to obtain the opinion of 
persons engaged in education. My remarks will be confined to 
Vernacular education, as I do not notice anything in the proposed 
Anglo-Vernacular standards or scale of payments which appears to mo 
to require alteration. 


2. I beg to state that I have long been favorable to tbe system of 
payment by results, and have ascertained, by acting on the svstem for 
several years in several schools in my own district, that the system is a 
practicable one, and that, provided the examination tests and the scale of 
payments are fair and reasonable, the results will be found to be more 
satisfactory, even in primary Vernacular schools, than those of the 
ordiuary system of payment by fixed salaries. 


8. The people in the rural districts are not generally disinclined to 
education m the abstract; but the education they desbe foi tlir 
children is a very superficial one, and s uc h as it is iti! l a ■ 
by the majority of the nunils in til® i , •’ lfcls lare, y Gained 

irregularity of the 1 T- : schools, m consequence of the 

schools, and which is chiefly ^. lch 15 th ®j most marked defect in those 
parents that the attendance of £ g i-n ^ no \ 10 Y utCTtai 1 ned % the 
way to the greater important 
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reaping-, and other agricultural operations. In consequence of the 
irregularity of their attendance, the children make but little progiess 
from year to year, and, in very many cases, leave school before they have 
completely mastered even the mechanical art of reading, and with 
scarcely a tincture of mental training or enlightenment. 

4. The system of payment by results meets this evil by making 
the master’s income depend on the energy and success with which he 
labors to secure regularity of attendance, by mulcting him for the 
irregularity of his pupils, and giving him a bonus on their regularity, 
and thus compelling him to use all the influence he possesses, 01 can 
acquire, with the parents, to induce them to send their children leguhu.y 
to school, besides necessitating in the actual work of the school greater 
thoroughness in teaching, in order to ensure his pupils passing the 
prescribed tests. 

5. I beg to observe that the examination standards and scale of 
payments that have been provisionally adopted in Bombay, and which 
appear to have been proposed with a few minor alterations by the Director 
of Public Instruction in this presidency, appear to me to be wholly 
unsuitable to the circumstances of primary Vernacular schools in this 
part of India. I do not for a moment suppose that they were framed 
with the intention of precluding grants of publie money from being 
made for the promotion of Vernacular education m the rural districts; 
but if that had been the object in view, they could not have been better 
adapted to secure such a result. They are simply prohibitive. As, how¬ 
ever the Director of Public Instruction suggests that in “ re-casting the 
schedules, it may be well that the lower standards should be so fixed as 
to be applicable to indigenous schools, which are now aided under a 
separate system,” I conclude that it rests with those who are actually 
engaged in indigenous education, and who are practically acquainted with 
the calibre of the pupils in Vernacular village schools to suggest such 
a plan as shall render it practicable for the managers of such schools to 
obtain for them the aid of Government grants on the system of payment 
by results. 

6. In drawing out the schedule of standards and payments, which 
I have the honor of submitting herewith, I beg to explain that I take it 
lor granted that it is not the desire of the Government m introducing 
this system to reduce the amount of their grants to indigenous schools ; 
that it is not, their opinion that 7 or 8 Rupees per mensem—-halt from 
Government and half from the managers of the schools—which is 
the average amount of the salaries at present received by masters of 
primary village schools in this district of Tinnevelly, is excessive, 
and that their object in desiring to introduce this new system is 
simply to secure greater thoroughness in teaching ant. in the pupils 
acquirements, and a more certain and tangible return for the money 
they expend. 


7. The standards I suggest are adapted to the known capacity of 
Tamil children in the rural districts, anti both standards and payments 
are founded on a system which has beeu tried under my own supervision 

and ascertained to be practicable. 1 


The average village school I have in view, taught by a master of 
average efficiency, is attended by 30 pupils, not more than 20 of whom 
can be expected to pass all the prescribed tests, and of whom 5 at least 
must be expected to fail altogether. 

8. The first four standards alone apply to the .great majority of 
primary schools. The fifth is applicable to a few of the large village 
schools, to boarding schools, whether for boys or girls, in which the 
Vernacular alone is taught, and to vernacular schools in the towns. 

9. The ordinary age at which a Native child begins to attend 
school, and thus to come under the operation of this system, may be set 
down at six. Each standard represents a year's work. The number of 
subjects corresponds to the number of years the pupil has been in school, 
whilst each of the standards in succession represents what may fairly be 
expected of a child beginning to atteud school when six years old, 
and leaving school or going to an Anglo-Vernacular school at eleven. 

10. I am of opinion that no scholar should be admitted to 
examination who has been less than six months in the school examined. 

11. The scale of payments I have suggested represents only the 
payment to be made by Government, answering to the grants-in-aid 
paid under the present system. These payments Mould have to be 
supplemented, as at present, by payments made by the managers; 
but I regard it is an essential element of the system, of payment by 
results that Government should content itself with getting its money's 
worth of results from the money it grants, ahd leave it to the managers 
of schools to supplement its payments in whatever manner, and to 
whatever amount, they think fit. 


SCHEDULE A. 


Standards of Examination. 

• * 

1st Standard . 

Writing on tho sand to dictation words of two pure syllables, that is. syllables contain¬ 
ing one consonant and one vowel each. 


2nd Standard. 

X> t Head. — A> ithmetic .--Multiplication Tables, and Simple Addition in English ciphers. 
2nd Head— 

(a) — Writing to dictation, short simple sentences on the sand. 

(b) .—Reading.— 1st Book of Lessons, 1st Part. 


3rd Standard. 

Ut Head.— Arithmetic .—Four simple Rules 

2nd Head -~WriUng large hand on the palmyra leaf from book read in clue, 

3 b%d^ t w , T° f2nd Parfc lst Book of Ussom. and first li 

VernacvdarEdSf&det^’" ^ ° f 2nd B °° k ° f Chrisfcia ’ 

U 
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1st Head.— Arithmetics —Pour Compound Rules and Money Tables. 

2nd Head.— Writing a fair small hand on the palmyra leaf from book read in class. 
3rd Head .—Reading and explanation of Second Book of Lessons the whole. 

4th Head.— Vernacular Grammar.— 2nd Catechism of Grammar, up to Nouns. 


5 th Standard, 

1st Head .—Arithmetic up to Rule of Three. 

2nd Head .—Writing to dictation on paper. 

3rd Head.— Reading.— 3rd Book of Lessons, or Christian Vernacular Education 
Society's Third Book. 

4th Head.— Vernacular Grammar —Pope’s 2nd Catechism of Grammar the* 
whole. 

6th Hoad.— Tamil .—Minor Poets, with explanation. 


SCHEDULE B. 


Grants to Pupils passed under the several Standards. 



First Head. 

Second 

Head. 

Third 

Head. 

Fourth 

Head. 

Fifth 

Head. 

Total. 


I?s. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Ks. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

1st Standard. 


• •4 Ml 




18 0 

2nd Ditto. 

14 0 

14 0 




2 8 0 

3rd Ditto. 

13 0 

13 0 

12 0 



3 8 0 

4th Ditto. 

12 0 

12 0 

12 0 

12 0 


4 8 0 

6th Ditto. 

10 0 

10 0 

10 0 

1 0 0 

10 0 

6 0 0 


With capitation allowance of 8 annas on the average attendance of pupils during 
the year in schools under recognized managers. 


Fran’ Mb. J. Mabbh, to the Secretary to the Madras Diocesan Committee of 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

I have the honor to submit my opinion on the points mentioned 
by the Director of Public Instruction, in his memorandum No. 2453, 
tinted 23rd November 1866. 

2. I think there should not be less than five standards, so that— 

(a ).—Uniformity may prevail amongst the schools of the presi¬ 
dency ; and 

(£).—'The difficulty inseparable from classification may be 
reduced to a minimum. 



































The former could be secured by making the standards five in num¬ 
ber, the subjects of examination to correspond with the subjects taught 
in the 5tli, 4th, 3rd, 2nd, and 1st classes of Government schools. If 
the standards were three in number, boys widely different in attain¬ 
ments would have to be grouped together for examination, and the con¬ 
sequence would be, that the grants claimable on results would either be 
disadvantageous to the school, or larger thau deserved, and this too 
without any diminution of the inspector’s work. 


3. In my opinion, one year should be fixed upon as the minimum 
time for which a boy should have attended a particular school to allow of 
a grant being issued on his account. If a longer period were fixed upon, 
grants could only be drawn for a very small portion of the boys iu a 
school, for I find that out of 400 boys in my own school, only about 
200 have been two years and over in the school, and out of 115 boys 
iu the Vellum School, I find there are only 40 who have been two years 
in school. If one year were fixed upon as the limit, I think the grants 
might be given according to the following scale:— 


Standard. 

English, 

Mathematics. 

Tamil. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. 

1st 

2 

1 8 

1 8 

5 

2nd 

3 

2 4 

2 4 

n 

3rd 

4 

3 O 

3 O 

10 

4th 

7 

5 4 

5 4 

171 

5th 

10 

7 8 

7 8 

25 


4. You will perceive that the above scale is the Bombay one 
slightly modified. I find that my own school, according to the Bombay 
scale, would be entitled to somewhat more than it receives now at the 
half salary grant rate. I ha r .e also applied the same scale to othor 
schools, and as, under it, they would he entitled to more than they could 
receive under salary grants, I have modified it, so as to equalize the sums 
claimable under the two modes. I should state that, in applying these 
scales, I have taken for granted one year as the minimum time, and have 
substituted— 


English, 1st Book 
Vernacular, 2nd Book 
English, 2nd Book | 

Vernacular, 3rd Book ) 

Arithmetic to Fractions (Vulgar and Decimal) 
English, 3rd Book 


In Standard I. 
In Standard II. 


for those in the Bombay Schedule A. 


} 


Standard III. 


.Fw» iV . J. T. Marooechis, to the Secy, to the Madras Diocesan Committee of the. 
fanwrij%W) Propa 9 ation f w the Gos M *» Foreign Parts,—(Dated 12tA 

... ^ ve ^ !P , ^ ' ;)V to acknowledge the receipt of your Circular 
_> atei December 1866, and requesting my opinio:', on 

the points mentioned in the director’s memorandum. 




2 With regard to the number of standards below matriculation, I 
think'there should be at least .five, for, if there be less, the groups will 
consist of boys so widely different in attainments, that it will be hardly 
possible to examine them fairly. 

3. With regard to the amount of grants which should be given. 
This depends on the settlement of the third point, viz., the minimum 
time after which a grant will be made to a scholar. If it be two years, 
then the Bombay system appears a fair one: but if it be a shorter time, 
then the grants should be proportionably diminished. 

4 The minimum time for which a boy must have attended scnool 
to procure a grant should, I think, be one. year. 


From Me. R. J. French, to the Sccy. to the Madras Diocesan Committee of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, —(Dated lOtfA 
January 1867J. 

With reference to your circular, asking for my opinion as to the 
modifications which should be made in Schedules A and B of the Grant- 
in-aid Rules now in force, comparing them with those of the Bombay 
presidency, I have the honor to remark— 

(«). The Bombay scale of six standards for European and 
Eurasian schools, I think, is too elaborate for schools of this presidency. 
It may answer in Bombay with its large European population. I 
consider four graduated standards enough for European and Eurasian 
schools; and if we are to keep in mind the indigenous schools of the 
country, then I think the present three standards for native schools 
enough. 

( b ) . The present grants for European and Eurasian schools should, 
I think, be raised. Those for native schools are very fair, and, compared 
with those of Bombay, liberal. 

(c) . The minimum time—-one month—seems fair enough. 

[cl). Even taking into account the short time that European children 
attend school, I think the standard for European schools veiy low 
beside that of native schools, and might be raised with advantage. 


From the Ti vd. C. Hubbard, to the Sccy. to the Madi as Diocesav Committee 
of the Society for the Propagation vf the Gospel in Fordyn Parts,--{Dated 
it nli January 1807). 


T wish it were in my power to express any opinion worth having on 
the modifications proposed to he made in the Government educational 
rules, in reference to which you have favored ■me with copies of the 
papers circulated by the Director of Public Instruction in the Madras 
presidency; but my experience of the working of the Government 
system is nut sufficient to warrant my attempting to pronounce an opinion 
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on the subject, especially with regard to grants. It strikes me, however, 
that in the case of “ Anglo-Vernacular Schools” the number of standards 
is too many, and might, perhaps, be reduced to four, or at the most five, 
with a corresponding increase of “ grant/’ and that the allowance under 
the head of “Vernacular Schools” is insufficient for the attainments 
required. 

2. I should say that no grant should be made to a boy who has 
not attended a particular school for 18 months at least. 


* From the Revd. J. F. Kearns, to the Secy, to the Madras Diocesan Committee 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts,—(Dated 5 tk 
January 1867). 

In reply to your letter accompanying the official memorandum of the 
Director of Public Instruction, bearing date the 25th November 1866, 

I have the following observations to make, viz : — 

After a careful consideration of the Schedules A and B, I am unable to 
discover what principle guided the director when constructing the several 
standards; consequently, the standards, as well as the grants, appear to 
me to be very disproportionate indeed. For instance, the lowest stand¬ 
ard for English schools corresponds with the standard of the 2nd 
Junior Class°in our Vernacular Schools, whereas the lowest standard 
for the Vernacular Schools is higher than that prescribed for the second 
standard English. The Anglo-Vernacular Schools are placed at a still 
o renter disadvantage, and, to my mind, the proposed standard will have 
‘ fjj e e {f ec fc of reducing Anglo-»Vernacular to simple Vernacular schools. 
On a reference to the schedule, you will perceive that a more extensive 
acquaintance with English is required of, for instance, a Native in our 
An glo-'Vernacular School at Tuticorin, than is required of the European or 
Eurasian student*. English, according to the schedule, receives too much 
attention in Anglo-Vernacular schools, and too little in European and 
Eurasian schools. The same may be said of Mathematics. In English 
and Eurasian schools, arithmetic, sufficient to satisfy a “ mechanic’s 
wife” is enough, whereas the Anglo-Vernacular student must be able to 
help a professional Accountant or a Civil Engineer. The standards should 
I think, be assimilated, and the grants also. 

In conclusion, I have only to observe that I consider that a boy in 
attendance at school for the six months preceding the examination should 
be considered eligible. 


From the Revd. P. S. Royston, Secy, to the Made,is Corresponding Committee of 
the Church Missionary Society, to the Director of Public Instruction,—(Dated 
2,0 th January, 1867). 

I have the honor to submit the following remarks in connection 
with your memorandum No. 2452, of November 18G6, on the subject 
of modifications which may be advantageously made in Schedules A 
and B ol the Madras Grant-in-aid 11 ules now in force on the system of 
results. 1 

* \ Kle Schedule A, {standard III, English, &c„ and Standard III, Anglo-Vernacular. 
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2. I have referred the subject to the most experienced agents of 
the Church Missionary Society in this presidency, and express 
(I believe) their general feeling in what I subjoin. In the majority of 
instances, however, their remarks have been confined to the question of 
vernacular schools. 

3. And in this connection I would at once observe that societies, 
such as the Church Missionary Society, make it their endeavor, upon 
principle, to reach, not only the upper and middle strata of native 
society, but also the very lowest and most neglected. The Church 
Missionary Society has always kept this point before it in educational m 
work, and in connection with this (< result system/’ has a special regard 

to such instances. 

4. I beg to submit that, while highly suitable to the higher 
classes of schools, and, perhaps, to most of those which have been 
opened for any length of time, the existing system does not seem to 
meet the case of elementary rural schools of recent formation, or of 
such as are specially designed for the benefit of the most ignorant, or 
for the female population. 

5. With a prospective design, therefore, of raising such schools 
to a standard capable of being adequately treated by the existing regu¬ 
lations, I venture to suggest that some such modifications as are en¬ 
tered below may be beneficially introduced into the educational scheme 
of Government. The necessity seems urgent in a presidency such as 
this, where the estimated proportion of the taught to the. untaught is as f 
1 to 300—about three times less than in the Bombay presidency. 


C. With more direct reference to the particular points of your 
memorandum, I would observe that, generally, the Bombay Revised 
Rules of February 21st, 1866, on the sj stem of payment by results, 
rcem, mutatis mutandis , satisfactory, with the addition, however of the 
concession to managers of the right to claim inspection by an officer of the 
same religion with themselves—in England one ot the same denomina¬ 
tion is appointed—and with the following modifications in the case of 
vernacular schools. I introduce the words of the Report of the Con¬ 
ference of the Tinnevelly Missionaries of the Church Missionary Society, 
which are also approved by those at Masulipatam :— 

7. €t We are of opinion,” they say, "that the plan drawn up by 
Dr. Caldwell with the view of meeting the condition of schools in his 
neighbourhood, is what exactly falls in with what we would recommend 
in case any of our schools be offered lor inspection on the result system. 

Proposed standard of examinations for primary Vernacular 
Schools. —The object aimed at in this plan is to enable a diligent school¬ 
master. in a school established in a small village, attended by a daily 
average of 20 children (one-fourth of whom must be expected to fail to 
pass the prescribed test, and another fourth to pass in some of the sub¬ 
ject* only), to realize on the system of payment by results about the 
same salary, ranging from Rs. 6 per mensem to Rs. 8, that he now 
receives on the system of grants-iu-aid—half from the and 

half from Government. S 3 


The first four standards alone apply to the great majority of pri¬ 
mary schools; the fifth is applicable to a few of the larger village and 
town schools, and to boarding schools, in which the vernacular alone 
is taught. 

The standards are adopted to the known capacity of Tamil children 
in the rural districts, commencing to attend schools when about six years 
old; and both standards and payments are founded on the system 
actually pursued for several years in this district, and ascertained to be a 
practicable one. 

No scholar should be admitted to the examination who has been less 
than six months in the school. 

Each standard represents a yearns work, and the number of subjects 
corresponds to the number of years the pupil has been in school. 

Standard. 

Writing on the sand (or black-board or slate, at the master's option) to dic¬ 
tation, words of two pure syllables, that is, syllables containing one consonant 
and one vowel each. 

2nd Standard . 

1st JlcoA.—Arithmetic. — Multiplication Tables, and Simple Addition in English 
ciphers. 

2nd Head.— 

(a.) Writing to dictation short simple sentences on the sand (or black¬ 
board or slate). 

(5.) Reading .—1st Book of Lessons, 1st Part. 

3 rd Standard . 

1st !&&&.--Arithmetic .-- Fpur Simple Rules. 

2nd Head.— Writing.— Large hand on the Palmyra leaf for paper) from book 
read in class. 

3rd Head. — Reading and explanation of the 2nd Part of First Book of Lessons, 
and first 15 Lessons in Second Book of Lessons, or the whole of Second 
Book of Christian Vernacular Education Society. 

4 th Standard. 

1st Head. — ''Arithmetic. — Four Compound Rules and Money Tables. 

2nd Head.— Writing a fair small hand on the Palmyra leaf (or paper) from 
hook read in class. 

3rd Head.— Reading and explanation of Second Book of Lessons— 'the whole. 

4th Head.— Vernacular Grammar. —Pope’s 2nd Catechism of Grammar up 
to Nouns. 

hth Standard. 

1st llead. Arithmetic .—Up to Rule of Three, not including Fractions. 

2nd Head.— Writing to dictation on paper. 

3rd Head. Reading. --Third Book of Lessons, or Christian Vernacular Educa¬ 
te® Society?* Third Book. 
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4tL 


5th 


<SL 


Head .—Vernacular Grammar. —Pope’s 2nd Catechism of Grammar— 
the whole. 

Head.— Tamil .—Minor Poets, with explanation. 


Memobanda. 

(i) . In the case of girls’ schools, the use of the needle to he duly taken into 

account; and 

(ii) . Corresponding Telugu Books to be substituted for the Tamil in the districts 

where the former language is spoken. 


Proposed Seale of Government Grants for passed Pupils. 




■ 


First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Filth 

Total. 





Head. 

Hoad. 

Head. 

Hoad. 

Head. 





Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. r. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. 

A. P. 

1st Standard 

... 

... 






1 

8 0 

2nd 

Ditto 

... 

... 

1 4 0 

1 4 0 




2 

8 0 

3rd 

Ditto 

... 


13 0 

13 0 

12 0 



3 

8 0 

4th 

Ditto 

... 


12 0 

1 2 0 

12 0 

12 0 


4 

8 0 

6th 

Ditto 

... 

... 

10 0 

10 0 

10 0 

10 0 

10 0 

5 

0 0 


With capitation allowance of 8 annas on the average attendance of 
pupils daring the year in schools under recognized managers. 

8. The above extract appears to me to give the most approved 
recommendation on the three points to which you particularly request 
that attention should be directed in your memorandum under acknow¬ 
ledgment. 

9. I beg, however, to observe, that the Reverend the Missionaries 
generally prefer to have the “ system of result payments” introduced 
tentatively into such schools only as may be newly presented for Gov¬ 
ernment aid, and hope, after due trial, to be in a position to judge of the 
relative merits of the respective systems. 

10. In conclusion, I beg to draw your attention to the first report 
made by an Inspector of Government on the Society’s Elementary Ver¬ 
nacular Schools, before they enjoyed the advantage of the present system 
and its periodical inspection. And I would observe that it is very 
especially with the object of sustaining and extending such efforts, as 
far a the Society’s Elementary Schools are concerned, that the Com¬ 
mittee are desirous of being allowed the option of asking aid accordin'* 
to results produced. 


“ The superiority of these schools I ntlrihute to the simple fact that in them a 
boak. one book only, is read, and r; ad intelligently j the children are taught more or less, 
tauuderstunrl what they read, and thus the higher faculties of the mind are allied into 
exercise. This book, I need hardly say, is the Bible, than which probably no other is 
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Ciliated to exercise these faculties; but I conceive, any good class book thus read, is 
likely to produce similar intellectual results, though in a less degree. 1 am uot called upon 
to report on the amount of scriptural instruction which is now in course of being commu¬ 
nicated through this district, nor to notice its probable results. 1 think it my duty, 
however, to point out the fact that, throughout the obscurest hamlets of at present au 
inferior race in a remote corner of the Peninsula, there is now going forward, through the 
medium of village schools, what I find nowhere else, a gradual development of the human 
m {nd, and a rapid diffusion of actual knowledge, and that not merely of the highest kind, 
bearing on tbc moral and spiritual interests of the people, but including much of a miscel¬ 
laneous nature, bearing on tlieir temporal interests likewise, which is of necessity inci¬ 
dentally conveyed.” „ a 


“ xxviii. 1 would only further observe on this subject that so great an extent of 
scriptural knowledge as I have above indicated, viewed simply in the light of knowledge 
communicated to a large body of children, can hardly fail to have the most powerful effect % 
in elevating the condition of the race to which they belong, and I cannot avoid expressing 
my deliberate opinion, that this is the most successful effort for the improvement of indi¬ 
genous education which has been yet made in India .” — (See Proceedings of Director of 
Public Instruction No. 715, August 28 th 3 1856, paragraphs 20 and 28 of Report of the 
Inspector). 

11. This testimony was confirmed by the next Government 
inspector also :— “ In the course of his tour, the inspector examined 
many of the schools, and records his opinion in the same words, and on 
the same grounds as the late inspector, that this is the most successful 
improvement of indigenous education which has yet been made in 
India."— (Report of Public Instruction for 1857-58). 


From T. 


Mabdkn, Esq., Inspector cf Schools, 5th Division, to the Director of Public 
Instruction , Madras—(No. 10, dated 1 2th January 1807). 


In accordance with memorandum No. 2453 of 23rd November 
j 866, I have the honor to submit revised Schedules A aud B for grants 
ou payment by results. 

2. As I perceive that, both in the Madras and the Bombay rules, 
a considerable difference both in standard and payment is made in 
European and Eurasian schools as compared with Native schools, I 
presume there must be some good reason for the arrangement; but as I 
do not know what it is, and do not myself perceive the advi sability of 
■ !, a distinction, I recommend one set of schedules for all, with I In 
proviso that in European and Eu. lie l oliools, (ho pupils are to pass 
in books of corresponding difficulty iu English, to those named m la mil , 
until they reach the 4th grade, when they are to take up books of a 
heeond language. Eor female schools I recommend that the sums 
mentioned iu Schedule 13 should be increased by one-half. 


SCHEDULE A. 

Standahps of Examination. 

1st Standard. 

Heading (slowly) 1st Book of Lessons, 1st Part. 

ind Standard. 

Jst il'-sid. Notation and jlcbhiioft .—Arabic Numerals. 
2nd IhM. -'WrUing words of two letters. 
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3rd Head.— Reading (tolerably easily) whole of 1st Book of Lessons, and giving 
meanings of words and phrases in 1st Part. 

3 rd Standard . 

1st Head.— Four Simple Rules (excluding Problems). 

2nd Head.— Writing to dictation, (with 70 per cent, of the words right), any 
words selected from 1st Book of Lessons, 1st Part—Writing to be 
tolerably neat and letters well formed. 

3rd Hea Reading (fairly) 2nd Book of Lessons, and giving meanings of words 
and phrases in 1st Book of Lessons. 

* 4 th Standard . 

1st Head.— Arithmetic. —Compound Buies, including Beduction. (Tables to be 
given by Examiner). 

2nd Head. — Vernacular. —2nd Book of Lessons, Beading (fluently). Writing 
(fair) to dictation (percentage as before), and giving meanings of 
words and phrases. Easy Parsing (without quoting Buies). 

3rd Head.— English. —Beading (fairly). Translation and re-translation Kumba- 
konum, l6t English Beading Book, 

5th Standard . 

1st Head. 1 — Arithmetic. — Vulgar Fractions, Abstract Quantities. 

2nd Head.— Vernacular — 

(a). 3rd Book of Lessons. Beading. Writing (well) to dic¬ 
tation (percentage as before), and explaining. 

(&). Pope’s 1st Tamil Grammar, Etymology. 

3rd Head.— English. —2nd Book of Lessons, (School Book Society). Beading 
(fairly). Writing (fairly) to dictation (percentage as before). Trans¬ 
lation and rctxanslation. Easy Parsing (without quoting Buies). 

6th Standard . 

1st Head*— Mathematics — 

(a) . Arithmetic. —Vulgar and Decimal Fractions. 

(b) . Geometry. —1st Book of Euclid. 

(c) . Algebra .—To Division, inclusive. 

2nd Head.— Vernacular— 

( a ) . Minor Poets, 1st half. 

(b) . Pope’s 1st Tamil Grammar, whole. 

3rd Head.— English — 

(а) . Selections in English Poetry, Part I (first half). 3rd Book 
of Lessons (first half). Beading. Writing to dictation. 
Translation and rctranslation as before. 

(б) . Sullivan’s English Grammar, chief Buies. 

Matricu la tion. 

N B .—In Arithmetic or other Mathematics, pupil in all cases to be able to rive 
reasons tor process employed—one-third of lull marks lor “Pass.” 
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SCHEDULE B. . 

^Grants to Pupils passed under the several Standards, 









1st Head. 

2nd Head. 

3rd Head. 

Total. 






Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1st 

Standard 


... 




••• 

\ 

2nd 

Ditto 

Ml 

... 

... 

1 

oi 

0* 

2 

3*1 

Ditto 

... 


... 

2 

1 

1 

4 

4th 

Ditto 



... 

2} 

2* 

6 

10 

6th 

Ditto 

... 

... 

... 

4 

4 

9 

17 

6th 

Ditto 

... 


... 

20 

10 

20 

60 


Matriculation 

. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

100 


No pupil to be paid for unless be has been reading in the school for at least six months 
preceding the examination. 


From H. Bowebs, Esq., Inspector of v Schools, 1st Division , to the Director of 
Public Instruction , — (No, 48, dated 1st January 1807). 

Referring* to your memorandum' 1 (No. 2452, dated 23rd November, 

I have the honor to submit the following recommendations. 

2. I have, in other' communications, expressed my opinion that 
the schedules now about to modified were not sufficiently liberal to 
afford much encouragement ;o. primary education. The changes, there¬ 
fore, that I would suggest, consist mainly in a lowering of the standards 
laid down in Schedule A of the present Yules. A reduction has already 
been made in the arithmetical standard for native schools, but, though 
a change for the better, it does not appear to me to go far enough. The 
standard for native schools should, in my judgment, be made still easier, 
if the system of payment by results is to bo the means of aiding anrl 
encouraging indigenous schools, or such schools as are maintained b> 
charitable ag-eneies, for giving elementary instruction to children of the 
lower castes. 

3. The following, therefore, are the standards of examination 
which I would suggest;:— 

jL*£ Standard, 

1st Head.* - Heading .—Words of one syllable. 

2nd Head. MuUiplication Table.—As far as 12 times 12, and mental addition of 
units. 

2 nd Standard. 

1st Head. Reading. 1st Book of Lessons, or similarly easy child's book. 

2nd Head. The Four Simple Rules. 

3rd Hoad Writing easy monosyllables on board or slate. 


\ 























3 rd Standard. 


1st Hoad.— Reading. —2nd and 3rd Books, with ability to explainfand knowledge 
of Etymology. 

2nd Head.— Reduction and Compound Rules. 

3rd Head.— Writing from dictation ordinary words in small hand. 

4 th Standard. 

1st llo.A.—Reading. —Easy Prose Author, with ability to explain, and know¬ 
ledge of Grammar generally. 

2nd Head.— Vulgar Fractions and Simple Proportion. 

3rd Head.— Writing. —Writing well from dictation. 

4th Head.— Geography. —Definitions and Asia generally. 



1st Head. 

Scale oe 

2nd Head. 

Grants. 

3rd Head. 

4th Head. 

Total. 

First Standard 

... As. 8 

As. 8 



Ro. 1 

Second „ 

... Re. 1 

Re. 1 

Be. 1 


Rs. 3 

Third „ 

... Rs. 2 

Rs. 2 

Rs. 2 

... 

j> f> 

Fourth „ 

... „ 3 

„ 3 

„ 3 

Rs. 3 

„ 12 


4. In the foregoing* tables, no distinction is made between schools 
for one class and schools for another. In my opinion, no such distinction 
is requisite; at least, I have not yet been able to meet with any reason 
for it, that has seemed of sufficient weight to justify the distinction. 
On the other hand, I have heard it frequently made the subject of 
unfavorable comment. The reading books, therefore, in every case, 
F mean, should be in the vernacular of the scholar—English, 
Tamil, or Telugu, as the case may be—and the instruction given in the 
same language; but in arithmetic a knowledge of English, as well as 
of Tamil or Telugu figures, should be required. 

5. I have not carried my proposals beyond the standard of what I 

think a well-conducted village school, under a trained master, might 
possibly attain to; for it is only to schools of this class that I think the 
u payment by results” system is properly applicable, and it is only in 
such schools that it is at all likely to be taken advantage of. Not only 
do I think that masters—and masters in the higher classes of schools— 
wi il themselves prefer to receive aid in the shape of fixed grants, which 
they can calculate upon with certainty under any circumstances, but 
exceptionally unsatisfactory results on inspection, than in the “ results” 
form, which must he precarious and fluctuating, even if it did sometimes 
happen to be higher in amount. But the difficulties of applying this 
system to schools above the grades of elementary ones seem next to 
insuperable. They are by no means overcome, in my opinion, by simply 
ignoring, as in the Bombay scheme, all subjects of instruction but lan¬ 
guage- and mathematics; while, to me, there seems something almost 
ludicrous in the idea of an educational sliding scale like the one just 
referred to* for doling out so many Rupees, or it might be so many 
annas, lor so many propositions of Euclid, or so many lines, of poetry. 
In the early stages of education, the work to be done is all but mecha¬ 
nical, and, consequently, the application to it of a table of “ weights 
and measures” does not seem so much out of place. 3 
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6. To mere capitation allowances I am decidedly opposed. T feel 
sure, from n^y knowledge of village schools, they would lead to in¬ 
evitable abuses. 


7. With regard to the time that a scholar should be in a school 
before being eligible for a grant, I would propose that six months should 
be required for a grant under the first standard; one year under the 
second; and two years under either the third or fourth. Under the first 
and second standard a pupil should be allowed to pass only once; but 
under the third and fourth, I think he might be allowed to pass twice. 


From J. T. Fowler, Esq., Inspector of Normal Schools and Presidency/ Division, 
to the Director of Public Instruction, — {No. 83, dated 31st January 1867). 

I have the honor to submit the following remarks on the subject 
referred with your memorandum No. 2452 of the 23rd November last. 

2. It does not seem to me that we require the various standards 
adopted in Bombay. 

It appears from the Bombay rules, dated 21st February 1866, that 
aid to schools is there given only— 

(1) On the results of an examination, 

(2) According to the average attendance; 

while in this presidency the great bulk of the aid given is in the form 
of grants-in-aid of salaries. I do not think there is any probability of 
the°managers of schools here seeking aid on payment for results, except 
for indigenous and elementary schools ; and for these a slight modifica¬ 
tion of the standards already i~xed would, I think, be sufficient* 


SCHEDULE A. 

A. 

I propose no change except to add dictation to the third standard. 

B. Native Schools. 

I propose the standards to run thus :— 

1st Standard (Lowest). 

1. Reading .—Single words. 

2. Writing. —Single words. 

3. Arithmetic.— Addition. 

2nd Standard . 

1. I. a ding. A beeond Reader and meanings. 

S. W .-'U.ng .~In copy books and on slates (but not to dictation). 
3. ■IntJimehc.-V our Simple Rules and two Compound. 
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1 . 


3rd Standard. 

Reading.--English, and Vernacular; and ability to write a fail' translation 
into the Vernacular of three or four lines of a Third Eeader. 


2. Dictation from either Reading Book; and pretty good writing in both 

languages. 

3. Arithmetic .—Four Simple and Compound Eules, Reduction, Rule of Three, 

and Vulgar Fractions. 

3. The following* is the scale of payments I would propose :— 


SCHEDULE B. 

Grants. 

A. European and Eurasian Schools. 



Standard. 

Hill 

Schools. 

Schools in 
tlic Plains. 




Rb. 

Rs. 



c i 

5 

3 


To each pupil passed under ... 

) ! 

9 

7 

[•For boys and girls. 

( 3 

20 

15 


B. Native and Anglo- Vernacular Schools. 



Standard. 

Rupees. 


To each pupil passed under ... 

n 

3 

7 

15 

( Increased by 50 per cent, in the 
C case of girls. 


4. I am not clear as to whether our rules, now in force, allow 
grants to a school in aid of teachers' salaries, and at the same time for 
the results of an examination; but I see no reason why aid in both 
forms should not be given, when the payment-for-results would be for 
the work up to the standard specified, and the salary grants be made 
dependent on the general results in any higher classes, particularly as 
shown in the University Examinations. 

Should it, however, not bo meant that hoik salary grants and pay¬ 
ments for results should be drawn, then to Schedule B, I would add*— 

For every student* passed the Matriculation Examination ... Rs. 00 
Bo.f do. F. A. do. ... » 

5. Indigenous schools should, I think, be brought under Sche¬ 
dule A, as above modified. 

6. What in the Bombay rules are called " capitation grants” are, 
I think, objectionable, as they offer strong inducement—so strong that in 

* To have been in the school at. least 2 yours before the examination. 

f Do. do. 8 years do. 
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out-of-the-way places, it would sometimes prove irresistible—to the falsi¬ 
fication of registers; and I would not recommend their introduction. 

7. I would require a period of attendance prior to the examination 
varying with the Standard, thus : — 

For admission to examination 
under the— 

1st (lowest) Standard. 

2nd 
3rd 


Require a previous 
attendance of 
2 moiitlis. 


6 


8. I beg to suggest the following as points requiring notice in the 
subordinate rules : — 


(«)• Registers in a prescribed form to he kept. Their being in arrears or found 
to contain false entries to exclude a school from examination, and, of course 
from all grants. ' 

(b) . No pupil to be examined whose average attendance* has been less than 15 

lull days a month for the 2, 4, and 6, respectively. 

(c) . No child less than 6 or more than 15 to be examined, and no one over 8 to be 

examined for standard 1 ; and none over 12 for standard 2. 

(d) . No one to be passed more than once for any standard. 

9. I enclose a communicatiou on the subject, received from S. 
Seshaiya, Deputy Inspector of Schools. 

10. From the pressure of work, more particularly the valuation of 
the mass of Matriculation Examination papers, which, though not techni¬ 
cally a part of my official duties, is probably of greater importance to the 
department, and to education generally, than any oilier work of the 
year, I have been able to take up this matter only to-day, the date named 
as the last for the submission of the remark. This letter is, consequently 
less complete than I could have wished. 

11. One point occurs to me; the introduction of so complete a 

scheme as that adopted in Bombay would quite upset the plan of insnec-* 
tion lately introduced here. 1 


?f V i y In /P* ctor . °f Schools, South Arcot, to the 
Inspector of Normal Schools and Presidency Division,—(No. 42, dated 24dk 
January lbb/y. 


In sending on the enclosed modified Schedules A and B of the 
Grant-in-aid Rules, 1 have the honor to observe that, in recasting the 
Schedule A, I have thought it advisable to divide the aided schools into 
three classes:— 


I. Purely Vernacular Schools. 

II. Anglo-Vernacular Schools. 

ILL European and Eurasian Schools. 


2. bor purely Vernacular 
have been recommended. 


or Indigenous 


schools, tour standards 


* Th>* condlt ion Id, of course 
same extent. 


open to the objection urged in paragraph 


6, though uut, I think, iu i Uc 
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3. For the first or lowest standard, I require that the pupils should 
he able to read the First Book of Lessons, and to work Addition and Sub¬ 
traction in Arithmetic; and I do not think we can expect more than this 
from such schools for the first time; since, even to produce this result, 
it will take not less than six months for the masters of such schools, and 
we cannot, I think, without discouraging them, delay giving a grant in 
anticipation of better results. 

4. Regarding the second standard recommended, I have nothing to 
say. I only 3 require that such pupils as are presented to examination under 
that head must be able to do as much as the first class of a Government 
taluq school does in the vernacular. 

5. The amount of work I require for the third standard may, per¬ 
haps, be said to be somewhat high; but from a school prosecuting purely 
vernacular studies we may easily expect that much. 

6. The same remarks apply to the fourth standard. 




7 Though, generally, schools reaching to the third or fourth stand¬ 
ard will take up English and become ’Anglo-Vernacular schools, yet 
SL may be some villagers. who will stick to their own Tamil to the ent, re 
exclusion of English, and it is to provide for such that I put in the third 
or fourth standards. 

8. In drawing up the standards of examination for Anglo-1 cma- 
cular schools, I have, as nearly, as possible, followed the taluq school 

course. 

9 In fixing upon the standards for E aropean and Eurasian schools, 
I was guided by the same principle as in the case of vernacular schools. 

10. In modifying the Schedule B, I have in most cases so arranged 
that the grant given by Government may, as far as possible, appioach 
what the XiwiU generally demand from parents, if the schools were 
entirely private, and the masters remunerated by fees only. 

11 Lastly, it is my opinion that no grant should be given on account 
of any boy who has not been in the school for at least three months previous 
to the date of examination. 


SCHEDULE A. 

STANDARDS OB’ EXAMINATION. 

Fob Vebnacular Schools. 

Standard. 

1. Sea ding .—Pretty fairly, the First Book of Lessons. 

2. Writing — To dictation simple Words. 

3. Arithmetic .—Multiplication Tables, Simple Addition and Subtraction- 


9 
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2nd Standard . 


1. Heading . The 1st and 2nd Book of Lessons with explanations. 

2. Writing . —To dictation easy sentences. 

3. Arithmetic . — Four Simple and Compound Rules. 



3;’^ Standard . 

1. Reading .—Ability to read and explain any easy Prose or Poetry. 

2. Writing .—To dictation any piece selected from such books. 

3. Arithmetic .—The four Simple and Compound Rules ; Single and Double 

Rule of Three; and Vulgar Fractions. 


4 th Standard . 

1. Reading .—Ability to read and explain any Prose and Poetry of ordinary 

difficulty. 

2. Writing .—To dictation a selection from any Prose work. 

3. Arithmetic .—The whole subject. 


Fob Anglo-Vebnaculab Schools. 

1st Standard. 

1. English — 

(a.) Reading.—1st Reader with explanation. 

( b .) Spelling .—Easy words. 

(c) Writing .—Large hand. 

2. Arithmetic .—Four Simple Rules. 

3. Vernacular— 

(a.) Reading .—The 1st book and portion of the 2nd with expln- 
nations. 

(b.) Writ big.—To dictation easy sentences. 


2nd Standard. 

1. English— 

(a.) Reading .—The Second Book. 

(b.) Writing.—To dictation easy sentences. 

(c.) Grammar .—Parts of Speech. 

(d.) Writing .—Fair middle hand. 

2. Arithmetic. —Four Simple and Compound Rules. 

3. Vernacular— 

(a.) Reading. —3rd Book with full explanations. 

(5.) Writing .—To dictation from the same without gross mistakes. 
(c.) Grammar.— Pope’s Part II. 

(d) Writing .—Fair middle Land. 


^ , 3rd Standard. 

1 . English*** 

(a.) and recitation of *00 line* 

v 1V r 7? y eaby Poefcr y ( aa -y. Selections of Poetry, No, 1.) 

(6.) Writing.— To dictation from tho same. 

■’ Grammar ,—Parsing easy sentences. 
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( d .) Writing. —Fail’ small hand. 

(e.) Translation of easy sentences from English into Tamil, and 
vice vers A. 

2. Arithmetic. —Simple and Compound Rules and Vulgar Fractions ; Rule of 

Three, Single and Double. 

3. Vernacular — 

(a.) Reading and explaining any easy Prose or Poetry. 

(i.) Writing to dictation, without great errors, any piece of ordinary 
difficulty. 

(c.) Parsing. 

(c£.) Writing fair small hand. 

4 th Standard . 

• 1, English — 

(a.) Reading and explaining any easy Prose or Poetry. 

(6,) Recitation of 200 lines of Poetry (from any standard author). 

((?.) Fair knowledge of Grammar. 

(d.) Writing to dictation any portion selected from any easy Prose work. 
(e.) Writing neat running hand. 

2. Arithmetic. —Complete. 

3. Vernacular .— 

(a.) Reading and explaining any Prose or Poetry of ordinary difficulty. 
(£>.) Fair knowledge of Grammar. 

(c.) Writing to dictation a selection from any Prose work. 

(d.) Writing neat running hand. 

Fob Eubopean and Eurasian Schools. 

1st Standard . 

1. English. —Reading intelligibly the First Reader, with ability to explain 

the same. 

2. Arithmetic .—Multiplication Tables, Addition and Subtraction. 

3. Ability to spell easy words. 

2nd Standard.. 

1. English . —Reading 2nd Book of Lessons with explanations. 

2. Arithmetic —The Four Simple and Compound Rules. 

3. Writing.—To dictation easy sentences. 

4. Wriiin :< -Large hand. 

3rd Standard. 

1. English. —Reading Third Book or any easy Narrative, Recitation of 100 
lines from any easy Poetry. 

Arithmetic.— -^he Four Simple and Compound Rules, Rule of Three, and 
\ Vulgar Fractions. 

3. Writing.—To dictation sentences from any easy Prose work, 

4. Writing .—Fair middle hand. 
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4 th Standard. 



1. English ,—Ability to read and explain any Prose, and Poetry, Recitation of 

300 lines of Poetry from any standard author. 

2. Arithmetic .—The whole subject. 

3. Writing. —To dictation any selection from a Prose work of ordinary difficulty 

4. Writing.— Pair small hand. 


SCHEDULE B. 

Okants to Pupils passed under the several Standards. 

For Ywnacular Schools. 

Rs. A. P. 

1st Standard.• . 2 4 0 per annum. 

2nd „ . 3 0 0 

3rd .4 8 0 


For Anglo-Vernacular Schools. 

Rs. A. P. 


1st Standard 
2nd „ 

3rd 

4th „ 


4 8 0 per annum. 

6 0 0 
9 0 0 
18 0 0 


For European and Eurasian Schools. 


1st Standard 
2nd „ 

3rd „ 

4th „ 


Hill Schools. 

Rs. A. P. 
... 9 0 0 

. 12 0 0 

... 18 0 0 
... 24 0 0 


Low ground Schools. 
Rs. A. P. 

6 0 0 
9 0 0 
12 0 0 
18 0 0 


ip n n tnnrrTT Esq . Inspector of Schools , 4 th Division, to the Director 

Fm. E. *>* **■»» 

T 1 „ +t, A hnnor with reference to your memorandum of the 24th 

1 have the h a nd the accompanying papers, to submit that 

November last, - ' our instructions, it is the desire of Government to 
if, as 1 » a . , v system of grants on results, the rules and standards 

give expansion ^ dowu by the Bombay Government, copy of 

aJ }• --h was circulated with your memorandum under consideration, with 
Tome modifications, might, in my opinion, advantageously he substituted 
for those now in force in this presidency. 


2. As regards the latter, I believe I am correct in considering 
that they were framed with more especial regard to schools and classes 
of inferior standing, and that they were not intended to have more thin 
a very subordinate place in the system of grants. As'such they appear 
to me to be inadequate to form even the basis of a more general scheme. 
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In practice, too, they have been, at least in this division, almost wholly 
inoperative beside the system of grants-in-aid of teachers’ salaries, and 
furnish no data on which to ground a more extended scheme. Under 
the Bombay Government, on the contrary, the system of grants on results 
appears to be the main feature in the scheme of educational grants, 
and as might be expected, the rules and schedules for regulating these 
grants appear to have been well and carefully considered and judiciously 
drawn, and I would accordingly recommend them for adoption in this 
Presidency, with the following modifications:— 


I. If it is the desire of Government to bring the system of grants 

on results into operation concurrently with that of grants- 
in-aid of teacliars’ salaries, I consider that it would be neces¬ 
sary to make an alteration in Rule 6, extending the period 
of a pupil’s attendance at school previous to examination from 
“ one” to “ six months” 

II. I consider that the proviso in Rule 7, preventing a pupil pass¬ 

ing twice under the same standard, should be made absolute 
and applicable to all schools alike. On this head, 1 would 
observe that the differences between the successive standards 
are not greater than might be fairly expected to be surmount¬ 
ed within a year, and in the case of a pupil failing to make 
such progress, the result could scarcely be considered credi¬ 
table and entitling to a grant. 

III. In the case of indigenous village schools, which it would 
appear to be the desire of Government to bring under the 
operation of the new rules, I consider it would be necessary 
to dispense with the provisions for registration, &c., required 
by Rules 1, 2, and 9. It wi’l occur to you that it is not 
usual for the masters or promoters of such schools to seek 
for Government aid ; that, as a rule, they do not come under 
the cognizance of the department until they are sought out 
by the inspecting officer. In the case of such schools, the 
application of stringent rules for registration, or forms of 
any kind, would be tantamount to excluding them altogether 
from the operation of the system. I consider, too, that, in 
the case of these schools, provision should be made, as at 
present, for making grants to them payable quarterly, 
instead of annually, as in the case of other schools. 

3. Looking now to the several standards of examination, I should 
fed disposed to recommend the abolition of all distinction between Eu¬ 
ropean and other schools, and to include all under the one schedule; 
but as this distinction seems to be very generally recognized, 1 will not 
here press the point further. 1 would, however, insist me re strongly on 
the incorporation in one schedule of standards for Anglo-Vernacular 
and Vernacular schools, bringing in the latter merely under a lower 
standard. With this object I would simply abolish the 3rd and 4th 
standards of vernacular schools and annex the 1st and 2nd with come 
slight alterations, to the schedule of standards for Anglo.Vernacular 
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4. As regards the details of these schedules, the only point which 
appears to me to call for notice is the uncertain, and sometimes, as I 
would judge, the erroneous position which is assigned to translation ex¬ 
ercises under the several standards for Anglo-Vernacular schools. Thus, 
in Standard II, translation comes under the head English, while in the 
higher standards it is classed under the head Vernacular. Again, in the 
lower standards, the translation exercises require d are from the Verna¬ 
cular into English, while under the higher standards they aie from 
English into the Vernacular; thus reversing what, in my judgment, 
ought to be the rule. I incline to regard translation exercises as a test 
of the pupils’ knowledge more of a foreign language than of his own ; 
and in the Anglo-Vernacular schools, I consider, accordingly, that these 
exercises should come under the head of English, Again, in the lower 
standards, 1 consider it a mistake to require translations into English. 
It is a wholesome provision to require of a pupil from the first to 
understand what he reads; and, from the second standard inclusive, I 
consider that written translations from English into the Vernacular 
might advantageously he required; hut before a pupil comes up to the 
4th standard. I consider that he cannot fairly be expected to have ac¬ 
quired sufficient command of English to translate into that language 
from the Vernacular. For the 4th and higher standards I would require 
translation exercises, both from and into English, both to be included 
under the head of English. With these modifications,. I would recom¬ 
mend the Bombay schedule of standards for adoption. 


5. As regards the amount of grants to be assigned to each, I am 
not prepared to pronounce so decided an opinion ; but the Deputy Inspec¬ 
tor G S Arianayagam Pillay, showed me some calculations which he had 
made based on an estimate of the average number of pupils in the 
several classes of the aided schools, and the average amounts paid in 
aid of teachers’ salaries under the system which.now prevails. Accord- 
imz to these calculations, and reckoning that about half the pupils pre¬ 
sented under the several standards would pass, he estimated that, if the 
Bombay schedule of grants were adopted, the amount winch the mana¬ 
gers of a school might draw under either, sy stem would be pretty nearly 
the same This would, I believe, be in accordance with the views of 
Government, if they desire the two systems to come into operation con¬ 
currently. 

6 There remains for me now only to observe that a system of 


ants'by resu it, wherever it may happen to he introduced, would involve 
a return to the system of individual examination of the pupils of tho 
aided schools, which has just been superceded by the new Inspection 


Buies. 


From L- Gabthwaite, Esq., Deputy Inspector of Schools, Malabar and Canara, 
to the Director of Public Instruction,—(No. 245, dated loth February 1807;. 

I have the honor to forward the statement called for in memorandum 
No. 2452 of 23rd November 1866. 

erected to state my opinion on the three following points: 
—(l)vhecu eient standards of examination to be prescribed, such being 
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below the matriculation test; (2) the grants which should he given; and 
(3) the minimum time for which a boy should have attended a particular 
school to allow of a grant being issued on his account. 

3. With regard to the first point, I may say, in reference to the 
standard for European and Eurasian schools, that they are already 
sufficiently favorable. In the case, however, of native schools, to the 
present number of standards (viz., three), I would add, (1) a new first 
one corresponding to the first standard for European schools, and the 
first Bombay standard for Native schools; and (2) one intermediate 
between the present, second and third standards for Native and Anglo- 
Vernacular schools. I would also advise still further reductions in the 
arithmetical requirements as follows :— 




First or loioest standard. 

Addition and Multiplication Tables and notating any digital number on a slate. 

Second {the present First). 

Easy exercises on the Four Single Rules. 

Third (the present Second ), 

The Four Simple and Compound Rules and easy applications thereof. 


Fourth. 

Arithmetic sufficient for all ordinary purposes, i. e ., Vulgar Fractions and Simple Pro¬ 
portion. 

Fifth standard (<the present Third). 

Vulgar and Decimal Fractions, and Simple and Compound Proportion. 

4. As the new standards are to suit village schools, the necessity 
for a new lowest standard is obvious, as, without such a standard, the 
inducement to the masters'of such schools to put their schools under in¬ 
spection would be altogether too slight. Again, as it is intended, I pre¬ 
sume. that schools should he able to draw a grant for each boy once a 
year, (and that without their passing under the same standard twice) it 
appears necessary to provide a step between the present, middle and 
higher standards. It would be impossible for any schoolmaster, even 
with the cleverest boys, to bring on a class in one year from the second 
(Native) standard to the third or Anglo-Vernacular. 


5. I think the alterations in the arithmetical requirements. neces 
sary-—first, because the present highest standard m arithmetic goes 
beyond even that prescribed for the University Matriculation ; ana second 
because I do not guess exactly on what grounds higher arithmetical at¬ 
taining nta should be expected from Natives than from Europeans. I 
know an idea prevails that the Natives of India excel in mathematics ; 
but after considerable experience in teaching three 1 aces or this presidency 
—Iho Tamil, Canarese, and Malayalum—I am not prepared to endorse 
that opinion; and I am convinced that to demand arithmetical attain¬ 
ments as high even as those laid down in the late Government order 
would he to demand what the majority of schools, otherwise eligible to result 
grants, could not present. 


% 
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6. The standards for Native and Anglo-Vernacular schools would 
thus stand :— 

1st (Lowest) Standard. 

1. Reading .—Words of one syllable. 

2. Writing —Any letter or digital number on a slate. 

3. Arithmetic . —Addition and Multiplication Tables and notating any digital 

number on a slate. 

2nd Standard . 

1. Reading .—asy School Books, clear and intelligent. 

2. Writing .— Legible to dictation, in the ordinary current hand, without gross 

mistakes. 

3. Arithmetic . —Easy exercises on the Four Simple Rules 

3 rd Standard . 

1. Reading. —Advanced, and explanation. 

2. Writing . — Good, and correct to dictation. 

3. Arithmetic .—The Eour Simple and Compound Rules, and easy applications 

thereof. 


4 th Standard . 

1. ( a .) Reading. —Current Vernacular Literature, including Newspapers. 

(b.) Paraphrasing .— Vernacular Poetry taken from ordinary School-books. 

2. Writing. —Vernacular writing from dictation, 

3. Arithmetic. —Sufficient for all ordinary purposes, i. e., Vulgar Fractions ”ud 

Simple Proportion. 

4. Vernacular Grammar. 

5th Standard. 

1. English Reading.— Eas^ Poetry and History. 

2. Translation.— Into Vernacular on paper. 

3. Writing.— English to dictation such as Goldsmith’s Histoty of England without 

three gross mistakes, 

4. AHfkrnetic .—Vulgar aud Decimal Fractions and Sim$e and Compound Pro 

portion. 

7 Grants.—In the grants for the European and Eurasian schools, 
I have*not recommended any alteration. In the grants to Native schools 
for the first grade, I would recommend a grant of 1 Rupee in the Bombay 
rules. The other grants for the other grades might be— 

2nd'Stqpdard (Former First) Rupees 2 
3rd „ (Former Second) „ 4 

4th „ Without English „ 6 

With English „ 8 

v 5th „ Anglo-Vernacular „ 12 


8. The highest standrad for Anglo-Vernacular schools requires n 
very fair standard of attainments—next, in fact, to the Matriculation 
Examination— -and it 13 but few out of the highest classes of an ordinary 

^ts' require ments ^ * Angl °' Yel ' nacular schco1 would fully satisfy 
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It will be seen that I recommend the lowering of the standards, 
and a small addition to their number, and, on the average, decrease to 
the total expense. 


, 2 + 5 + 10 _ 17 ,«„ 

The present grants -f- their number Ks. —^-^ or 


Grants recommended -f- their number Ks 


1+2 + 4 + 0+3 + 12 
6 


=5J 


If, however, the standard be not further lowered, then I am decidedly 
of opinion that, unless this part of the Grant-in-aid Rules is to remain 
a dead letter and afford no encouragement to education, the grants to 
Native schools should be raised to the same amounts as those offered to 
European and Eurasian schools. There are many schools on this coast 
conducted by Protestant Missionaries, and a still greater number conducted 
by Roman Catholic Priests, to whose circumstances the certificated grant 
system is not adapted, but who would gladly avail themselves of the 
result grants. But if the standard is so high as at present, and the grants 
are so low, the offers made of such grants are merely tantalizing. 

10. Girls' Schools ,—Looking at the great importance of Native 
female education, and the difficulties in its way, especially the short 
time that Native girls can by any probability remain at school, I think 
that such schools should be on the most favored footing, i. e., that the 
standards should be those of European and Eurasian schools, and the 
grants equal to those of hill schools. Grants of Rs. 5 under the second 
standard, and Rs. 10 under the highest, should be given for needle-work 
as in Bombay. 

11. Time.— In the Bombay rules one month is given as the mi¬ 
nimum time which a pupil should have attended previous to examination. 
There should be a proviso, however, prec udiqg schools from receiving 
grants for boys for whom grants have beer paid at other schools within 
the previous twelve months. 

12 . I would suggest the adoption of the following rule from the 
Bombay rules :—Portuguese schools will be entitled to the same grants as 
Vernacular and Anglo-Vernacular schools. As regards these, the words 
“ Portuguese and “ Anglo -Portuguese'* may be read throughout the 
rules and schedules for “ Vernacular’’ and Anglo-Vernacular.” Portu¬ 
guese is the only vernacular of the East Indians of the West Coast, whole 
belong to the same race as those of Bombay, and to deny them elementary 
iust! uction through the medium of that language is to deny them the most 
ready and available means of acquiring instruction in its early stages. 


JfYOin F. FonTr.T, Esq., Inspector of Schools, 2nd Division, to iho Director of 
Public Instruction,—(No. 7, dated 2Htk February 1S67). 

7n reply to your Proceedings No. 24o2, dated 23rd November 1866 , X 
have now the honor to send to you a scheme of payment by results for 
Native schools, and another for European and Eurasian schools. 

2 . I have consulted the records in my office in regard to payments 
made to village schoolmasters in the district of Nellore, and I have fixed 
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the payment per boy for the lowest standard in the scheme now submitted * 
for your consideration, so as to make the expense to Government about" 1 
equal to that under the system now in force. 

3. When the standards are decided upon, the details will have to 
be elaborated, and the amount of knowledge required in each subject 
should he defined with the greatest possible precision, or endless discus¬ 
sions will arise between the managers and the inspectors ; for instance,, 
the words “ writing fairly from dictation” will, in my opinion, require a ‘ 
page or two of explanation, in order to secure uniformity in the working 
of the rules, and obviate disputes with school managers. But until the 
standards to be adopted have been decided on, it would be a waste of 
time to elaborate them in this way, and I, therefore, have not done this in 
regard to those which I now submit for your consideration. 

4 . I am of opinion that no payment should be made on account of 
a boy who has not been studying in a school for at least six months 
previous to the inspector’s examination. I observe that the period fixed 
on in the Bombay rules is one month, but this is, I think, far too short. 


Statement showing standards proposed, and payment per hoy , for each bog passed in cer¬ 
tain groups of subjects in each standard, ' 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


Native Schools. 
Lowest Standard. 


1 . 

2 . 

3, 


Beading ,—Simple Stones .. 

Writing— Fairly from dictation . 
Arithmetic .—Four Sim# Rules . 

Middle Standard. 


zl 


Payment 
per boy passed* 


1. Heading .—Ordinary Prose, explanation, and Grammar ... ^ 

2 Wrilinih— from dictation a pa>suge oi ordinary 1 rose .. f 

3. Arithmetic .—Pour Simple ami Compound Rules, \ ulgar C 

Fractions, and Simple Proportion ... — •••' 

4 , English.— Reading simple stories, and -writing from 1 

‘ dictatiou . Total... 


Highest Standard. 

Reading. —Prose ancl Poetry, explanation, and Grammar \ 

Writing. _-With considerable accuracy from dictation . ( 

Arithmetic .—To end of Decimals .. .t 

Geography of Europe and xVsia . ... ) 

English. —Reading explanation, and Grammar as far 

Etymology ... . 

English dictation ... ,,, ,,, tM 


ir as | 


European and Eurasian Schools. 
Lowest Standard. 

1. Heading .—Simple Stories . 

2 . TP citing.-— dimple stories from dictation ... 

3. Arithmetic .—Four Simple Rules 


Total. 


=1 


3 

10 


10 

5 

15 


45 
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Middle Standard. 


1. Heading .—Ordinary Prose, explanation, and Grammar as} 

far as Etymology ... ... ... .. ... > 6 

2. .Writing.—From dictation a passage of ordinary Prose ... ) 

3. Arithmetic .—To Vulgar Fractions and Simple Proportion 4 

Total.. , 10 


Highest Standard . 

1 . Beading .—Prose and Poetry, explanation, and Grammar‘s 

including Syntax .. ... ... ... 

2. Writing .—With considerable accuracy from dictation ... > 10 

3. Geography .—Europe and Asia . . .| 

4. History of India . ... ... ... ...J 

5. Arithmetic. —Complete ... .. ... 5 

Total... 15 


From A. Cachapaiswabaiah, Esq., Deputy Inspector of Schools , Coimbatore , to 
the Director of Public Instruction, — (No. 720, dated 10th January 1867). 

With reference to your Proceedings No. 2452 of the 23rd Novem¬ 
ber last, I have the honor to submit my opinion with regard to Native 
schools. 

2. The standards in* arithmetic, as modified in your notification 
of the 25th October last, are still too high; for “ arithmetic complete'', 
laid down by you for the third or higher standard is what is fixed for 
the First Examination in Arts. The sta idard for the Matriculation 
test is a the First Four Rules, Vulgar and Tecinaal Fractions, Proportion 
and Extraction of the Square Rootthat for the new fourth grade 
teachers’ certificate examination, “ Colenso’s generally, omitting Duo¬ 
decimals, Cube Root, and Stocksand that for the new fifth grade 
teachers’ certificate examination. “ Four Simple and Compound Rule3 
with principal Indian Weights and Measures.” 

3. The highest standard to he framed should be nearly similar to 
that laid down for the fourth grade teachers’ certificate examination, 
the first point according to paragraph 2 of the above-mentioned Proceed¬ 
ings, being that it should he below the Matriculation test; and the 
lowest standard should not exceed that laid down for the schools under 
the Coimbatore village school system (only Four Simple Rules in 
Arithmetic), paragraph 3 of the said Proceedings requiring that this 
standard should be so framed as to be applicable for indigenous 
schools. 


4- The standards proposed are four in number; the first and 
second applicable to indigenous schools, the third to Vernacular schools 
and the fourth, or the highest, to Anglo-Vernacular Schools. 

5 . I am not in favor of capitation grants. 





6. The following Schedules A and B are made after the manner of 
those adopted in the Bombay presidency :— 


SCHEDULE A. 

' Standard. 

Head I.—1st Book of Lessons'; 1st Part; reading slowly. < 

Head II.— Dictation from the read portion of the above book, without 
exceeding 65 per cent, of mistakes. 

Head III. — Arithmetic.*- Notation and Addition. 

J\r. B .—This standard is preparatory*to the second standard, and is calculated to 
the improvement of village schools ; 3a most teachers who now get no grants under 
the Coimbatore village school system will try to prepare for this easy standard, and 
eventually adopt the second standard. 

2nd Standard. 

Head I.—1st Book of Lessons, 2nd Part; reading fairly, and giving 
synonymous terms for easy words. 

Head II.— Dictation from the read portion of the above book, without 
exceeding 60 per cent, of mistakes. 

Head III. — Arithmetic. —Pour Simple Pules (plain work and not prac¬ 
tical exercises.) 

Head TV.— (a) History .— Brief Sketches of Asia, India. 

Or (b)‘ Geography, —Madras presidency. 

Y If this standard be raised, almost all the village school teachers now in 
receipt of quarterly grants will he driven to despair. 

\ 3 rd Standard. * 

Head l—Reading and explanation in the Second and Third Headers, 
v Public Instruction Press. ^ 

Head II.—Pope’s 1st Catechism of Grammar. 1 - \ 

Head III.— Arithmetic.— Four Simple and Compound Rules, with the 
principal Indian Weights and Measures. 

Head IN .—Dictation, without exceeding 25 per cent, of mistakes, with 
fair hand-writing. 

Head V.—(<*) History .—Brief Sketches of Asia. 

Or (b) Geography. —Outlines of Asia in general, and 
India in particular. 

7V r B. _This standard is supposed to he taught by one possessing qualifications 

similar to those of a teacher holding the new fifth grade certificate. 

4 tli Standard. 

Head L— English, (a) First and Second Books of Lessons, Madras 
v * School Book Society—reading and explanation, (b) Element 

of English. Grammar, (c) English dictation from the read 
portion, without exceeding 50 per cent, of mi stakes. 

Hea 1 IL— Tamil (a) Third Book of Lessons— reading and explanation. 

(b) Minor Poets— repetition and explanation, 

( c) Pope’s Second Grammar. 

Head (in Tamil).- The First Four Rules and Vulgar Fra* 

I ■* 



V 
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Head IV. — Undid . — Book I (in Tamil). 

Head V.— History ,— Moms’ India (in Tamil). 

Head VI.— Geography. — Clift’s—The 4 Continents (in Tamil). 

-V B . —This standard is supposed to be taught by one possessing qualifications 
similar to those of a teacher holding the new fourth grade certificate. 

Note .—Higher standards than these are not feasible. 


SCHEDULE B. 


Yearly Grants. 


Stand¬ 

ard. 

1 it 

Second 

Head. 

Third 

Head. 

Fourth 

Head. 

Fifth 

1 Head. 

Sixth 

Head. 

Total. 

The minimum time 
a boy should have 
attended the school 
to allow of a grant 
being issued ou his 
account. 

Re3uhks. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 



I. 

1 

1 

21 

. . . 

#|f 


u 

Two months. 


ir. 

2 

2 

6 

2 



11 

l)o. 


iil 

8 

8 

6 

3 

3 


18 

Three months. 


JV, 

10 

10 

12 

4 

4 


40 

Do. 

The 1st head 
4a+44+2c=10. 

The 2nd head 
4X3+3X10. 


N. B.— To entitle a teacher for Its. 9 quarterly grant Rs. (36 per annum) under the 
Coimbatore village school system, the chief points required are that the average attendance should 
he not b - ; than 12 boy*, and that not less than 4 boys shor jd pass in—(1) working a Long ]>ivision 
sum; (8) writing to dictation without exceeding 40 per ent. of mistakes; and (3) reading and 
explaining a parage in the 1st or 2nd Book of Lessons. The second standard of allowances iu 
Schedule B is so framed that the teacher who, under the Coimbatore village school system, draws 
quarterly IIs. 9 with 4 successful boys, may not become a loser under the payment-for-resuhs 
system. Thus (his boys do not pass under the present system in history and geography, except 
fur 10 Rupees grant) 4 boys x Rs. 9 (for 3 heads 2+2+5=9>?=Rs. 36. Under the first 
atandard, a village school teach* • witl will get but Rs. l.V per n 

Should the allowances given in Schedule B he reduced, or the standard in Schedule A raised, all 
the village school teachers, at present in receipt of grants, should in future despair of their 
emoluments. 

In my district, all the Anglo-Vernacular schools under the certificate 
system put together produce an average attendance of 25 boys; and all 
the vernacular schools, that of 18 boys. These schools generally produce 
9 or 10 hoys, educated almost according to the 3rd or 4th standards, of 
whom (my experience shows) G boys pass on an average. The certificate 
system generally bestows a monthly grant of Rs. 8 upon a 5th 
grade certificate teacher and that of Its. 20 upon a 4th grade certifi¬ 
cate teacher. The 3rd and 4th standards are calculated to remunerate 
duly the teachers who are supposed to possess qualifications nearly 
similar to those of teachers holding, respectively 5th and 4th wade 
teacher certificates. ' ° 
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. S. Nadamuni Moox>elly, Esq , Deputy Inspector of Schools, Godavery 
Districts, to the Inspector of Schools, First Division, — (No, 6, dated 1 Cth 
January 1867^. 


<SL 


In obedience to the directions conveyed in the memorandum of the 
Director of Public Instruction, No. 2452, dated 23rd November last, I 
beg to submit the following suggestions. 


2. 1 consider the standards of examination prescribed in Schedule 
A to be too high to afford benefit to the indigenous schools. The rest 
conducted of "the village schools in my division is the one at. Ganapava- 
ram, in the taluq of Ibidi, where the people take great interest in the 
welfare of the school. They have secured a teacher with tolerably 
respectable qualifications, and who possesses also a certificate of the 9th 
grade. With these advantages, the school is attended with about 30 
boys. Seven of these form the second or the senior class; 8 the upper 
division of the first ; and the rest constitute the lower division, forming the 
initiatory class. The highest of these divisions, viz., the second class, 
follows a course of instruction more or less corresponding to that of a 
similar class of a taluq school. When subjected to an examination tor 
grants-in-aid, the school will not be able to pass lor any but the lowest 
standard of the Schedule A, and according to Schedule 1>, can secure to 

‘ the master no more than Rs. 14 per annum, or a little more than a „ 
Rupee for every month in the year. This appears to be too small a sum 
to induce a master to train up his boys to the standard proposed. I 
be-' therefore, to submit for consideration the standards appended to this 
letter, with the rates of grants to be issued in each case. 

3. In regulating the grants, I fixed upon 2 annas as the.lowest fee 
a village master can receive for each boy from Government 8 annas for 
the second standard, and 4 for the third—giving higher fees' for the 
Taluq and Anglo-Vernacular schools. In connection with these rates, 

I have taken into consideration several description of schools and tabulated 
the results on a separate sheet. In accordance with that table, a well- 
conducted indigenous school, with good attendance, will be able to secure 
to its master a monthly grant of Rs. 4-8, or Rs. 5-6, if 
English is also taught; while a school of the same kind, with a much 
smaller number in attendance, will give him only Re.- 1-14, or 
Rs. 2-8 a month. As most of the indigenous schools will be 
purely vernacular, the above sums, supplemented by about the same 
amounts from boys in the shape of fees, will allow the master a salary 
of Its. 9, oi' Its. 3-12, according to the'quality of the school. If 
an average he struck between these sums, a middle class school null he 
able to fetch about Rs. 6 a month. This appears to he a fair 
allowance, looking at the position of the majority of my school 
masters. 


4. In a taluq school respectably atteuded, and efficiently con¬ 
ducted, the grants-in-aid, with the aid of fees, will allow Rs. 20 
and 94 a month for two teachers; while in a school of the same grade 
with fewer boys, the salaries of the teachers can only be Rs. 101 and 
7 per mensem Striking an average again, as in the former ease, a 
middle class school of this description can have two teachers on Rs. 15 
au d 8 per mensem. This appears also to be satisfactory. 
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Hoad Master 
2 nd » 
3 rd 

4th „ 

6 th „ 
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5. As regards the higher schools 
on Rupees 50 per mensem, of a strictly Anglo-Vernacular 
standard, the proposed grants with 
local aid are calculated to afford fair 
salaries to five teachers as noted in 
the margin. The last teacher will 
be in charge of two divisions. 


25 

20 

15 

12 


Total 


122 



6. With respect to the period for which a boy should have 
attended the school to admit of his being examined, I beg to state that 
six months will he a proper limit for the first three standards, and one 
year for the 4th, 5th, and 6th standards. 

7. No capitation allowance seems necessary in addition to the pro- 
posed grants. 

* or Lowest Standard, 


1. Reading.— First five lessons of 1st Book of Lessons. 

2. Writing .—Words of two or three letters pretty correctly on the black-board. 

3. Arithmetic ,—Multiplication Tables, repetition mechanically. 


2nd Standard. 

1. Reading. —1st Book of Lessons, Part I, with explanation. 

2. Writing .—Simple words pretty correctly on slates. 

3. Arithmetic. —Simple Addition and Subtraction, with Multiplication Tables. 

3 rcl Standard. 

1. Language.— (1.) Second Book of Lessons, about half the book, with 
cxplaination. 

(2.) Declension and conjugation. 

2'. Writing to dictation of easy passage with iolerable correctness. 

3. Arithmetic— Simple and Compound Rule... 

.English (1.) Language— 1st Reader of the Madras School Book Society, 
with explanation. 

(2 ) Spelling simple words. 


4 th Standard. 

1. Language. —(1.) Pancbatantram, about two-thirds of the book. 

(2.) Nitisangraham, first half of the book. 

(3.) Venkaiya’s Grammar, first 2 chapters. 

(4.) Parsing easy words. 

2. Writing legible to dictation from the Reading Book, fairly as to correctness. 

3 Arithmetic .—Vulgar Fractions and Rule of Three. 

English.- 1. Reading, McLeod’s, about 50 pages with explanation. 

2. Grammar, Elements, first two parts. 

3. Parsing, Etymological. 

Writing. —Middle hand— simple words. 

G th Standard. 

X. Language.—(I.) Third Book of Lessons. 

(2.) Nitisangraham* the latter half. 

(3.) Venkaiya’s Grammar. 

(1. > Pursing moderately difficult sentences. 




2. Writing to dictation in the ordinary current hand from Panchatantrarn or 

Nitichandrika. 

3. A ritJmetie. —Vulgar and Decimal Fractions and Interest. 

4. Euclid. — Half of Book I. 

1. English Language.— { 1.) Third Book (vegetables), or a book of similar kind. 

(2.) Grammar, Elements—the whole. 

(3.) Parsing, Syntactical. 

(4.) Poetry, Selections, No. I, about half the bock. 
(5.) Translation into Vernacular on paper. 

2. Writing small hand to dictation, fairly as to correctness. 

6th Standard . 

1. Language.—{ 1.) Nitichandrika, Mitralabham. 

(2.) Nalacharitra, half the book. 

(3.) Venkaiya’s Grammar, the whole. 

2. Writing running hand correct to dictation, 

3. Arithmetic.— Complete with the exception of stocks. 

4. Euclid.— Book I. 

English Language.—(1.) Prose No. I., P. I. P., or a book of similar kind. 

(2.) 'Poetry,'Selections, No. I, the latter half. 

(3.; Grammar, Sullivan’s. 

(4.) Parking mbderately difficult sentences. 

(5 .) Translation, reciprocal. 

Writing. —Fair and neat, correct to dictation. 

Gbant£ to be issued annually. 


— - 

1st. 

Standard. 

2nd 

Standard. 

3rd Standard. 

jj. ~ 

4th Standard. 

6th • 
Standard. 

6th 

Standard. 


Vernacu¬ 

lar. 

Vernacu¬ 

lar. 

V rnaou*- 
lar. 

English 
and Ver¬ 
nacular. 

Vernacu¬ 

lar. 

English 
aud Ver¬ 
nacular. 

English 
and Ver¬ 
nacular. 

V.l: 'I '\ 
and -Ver¬ 
nacular. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Te each pupil passed 
under . 

14 

21 

3 

*4 


74 

12 

18 


Indigenous Schools. 


StANDABfc. 

With 

GOOD ATTEND AIT CB. 

With smalt, attendance. 

No. of. 
boys. 

Grants for 
Vernacu¬ 
lar. 

Grants for 
English and 
Vernacular. 

No. of 
hoys, 

Grants foT 
Vernacular. 

% ---I — ■ 

Grants tor Eng¬ 
lish and Ver¬ 
nacular. 



Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

2 ud ClflbB, 3rd Standard ... 

7 

21 

314 

'6 

15 

224 

3bt U. D., 2nd do. 

8 

18 

18 

6 

7J 

. 

lath. I)., 1st do. 

10 

16 

16 

... 


74 

Mere begihtoeW . 

6 

...... 


6 

lll«M 






* 



Total 

30 

64 

64| 

16 

224 

N V 

30 
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Talucj Schools . 




With good attendance. 

With small attendance. 

Standard. 

No. of 
boys. 

Grants for 
Vernacular. 

Grants for 
English and 
Vernacular. 

No. of 
boys. 

Grants for 
Vernacular. 

1 'rants for Eng¬ 
lish and Ver¬ 
nacular. 




Es. 

Rs. 


Bs. 

Er. 

3rd Class, 4 th Standard 

10 

50 

75 

6 

30 

15 

2nd „ 3rd 

do. 

15 

45 

67* 

0 

27 

10* 

1st U. D., 2nd 

do. 

12 

27 

27 

7 

15£ 

15.! 

1st L. D„ 1st 

dO. .r. 

5 1 

7i 

71 

3 

4J 

4 * 

Merc beginners 


8 



5 




Total 

50 

120* 

177 

30 

77} 

105! 


Anglo-Vernacular Schools. 


Standard* 

W r ITH GOOD ATTENDANCE. 

With small attendance. 

No. of 
boys. 

Grants for 
Vernacular. 

Grants for 
Anglo-Ver¬ 
nacular. 

No. of 
boys. 

Grants for 
Vernacular. 

Grants for 
Anglo-Ver¬ 
nacular. 




Rs. 



Rs. 

’ 5th Class, 6th Standard ... 

15 


270 

8 


144 

4 th „ 5th do. 

15 


180 

8 


96 

3rd ,, 4th do. 

15 


112 J 

9 l 

1 

G7fr 

2 nd „ 3rd do. 

20 


90 

12 


54 

1 st U. D., 2nd do. 

20 


45 

12 

... 

27 

1st L. D., 1st do. 

25 


374 

15 


23 

Total 

110 

... 

735 

64 
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From C. Ramaeau, Esq., Deputy Inspector of Schools , Gay am District , to the 
Director of Public Instruction, — (No. 12, dated 2'2nd January 18C7A 

With reference to your memorandum dated Madras, 23rd November 
1866, No. 2452, regarding the modifications which should be made in 
Schedules A and B of the Grant-in-aid Buies now in force, I beg to 
express my opinion as follows :— 

2. Regarding the first point, namely, the different standards of 
examination to be prescribed, I think the standards of examination laid 
down by the Bombay Government for the several classes of schools in 
that presidency, might be adopted by us also; those laid down for the 

Vernacular Schools*’ being made applicable to our indigenous schools, 

3. Regarding fcliS second point also, viz., the grants which should 
be given, I would recommend the adoption of the Bombay scale, which 




























































'geeras to be sufficiently liberal. I would recommend also the provision 
of capitation grants on the average attendance of pupils ; but if capitation 
grants should find no place in our presidency, the Bombay scale for 
“ Vernacular Schools” should be doubled before adopting it for our 
Vernacular Schools, while that for Anglo-Vernacular schools may be 
received without change. t 

4. Regarding “ the minimum time for which a boy should have 
attended a particular school to allow of a grant being issued hon his 
account,’’ I think the period of one month prescribed in the Bombay 
rules is rather short, and is only to be required in the lowest classes. 
In the higher classes, the period required should be 3 and 6 months. 


From G. Vedenta Chabiab, Esq., Deputy Inspector of Schools, Vizagapatam 
District, to the Director of Public Instruction, — (No. 320, dated 25th 
January 1867 ). 


As called for in your circular memorandum No. 2452 of 23rd 
November 1866, subject to order No. 293 of the Madras Government, 
dated the 13th October 1866, I do myself the honor of suggesting the 
following alterations, which seem to me to be worthy of introduction in 
our present rules for conducting the grants-in-aid system, and calculated 
to work with advantage. 

As seems to have been your object in circulating the revised rules 
of the Bombay presidency with your proceedings, I have instituted a 
comparison between those rules and ours, and, on the results thereof, have 
based the following. 

My unacquaintance with .'11 the schools under consideration in Sche¬ 
dule A leaves me with a rather imperfect idea of them, and what will be 
given in these pages is only from a knowledge of the schools' obtained 
from a look into our revised Grants-in-aid Rules. 

2. The three standards laid down in the present rules appear to -me 
to be rather too distant strides to be taken in succession by pupils, each 
in the course of a year. It may reasonably be hoped that those laid 
down ought to be such as can be reached successively by a year’s study. 

The highest point to be attained is fixed, namely, the Matriculation 
Examination; and all the standards below prescribed as above, may be 
classified under four, as shown in the Schedule A appended. 


3. It has not satisfied mo that each standard should be of onlv 
three tests (English and Telugu languages and Mathematics), why Geoara 
phy and History were thrown aside being not known. 

I have, therefore, divided each standard into five .-heads_l<jt 

English; 2nd, Vernacular; 3rd, Mathematics; 4th and 5th, Geocmhv 
and History, respectively. 4 

4. “ Such being below the Matriculation test.” The wording cmM 

“ d E "'« 
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As, however, there may he schools where no Vernacular is taught, I 
would exempt them from any test in it. 

5. I wished I could understand why the standard tests of European 
and Eurasian schools should he comparatively easier than those of Native 
schools. The former, if I am not mistaken, are not meant to he examined 
in a different language from the English. 

I have, therefore, been of opinion that the standards of both the 
schools should, excepting the Indian vernaculars, he of the same stamp. 

6. Before finishing* my explanations on the alterations suggested in 
Schedule A, I would add, for the sake of clearness, that the tests pre¬ 
scribed for indigenous schools are those for Anglo-Vernacular Schools, 
exclusive of any English. 

7. As for the grants issuable under' the above tests, and before I 
would subjoin a schedule giving them as I would recommend, it should 
he remarked that the grants issued at present in our presidency are too 
low, while those in the other under comparison, too high. I much like 
the principle on which Schedule B of the Bombay presidency is drawn, 
This will certainly affect the numerical progress of grants-in-aid schools, 
though ours docs not much tend to affect it. 

8. The principle inferable from our Schedule B now in force is 
that no pupil is eligible for any grant unless he passes all the tests. This 
is too hard. 

To reserve, however, a part of the principle (which in my opinion is 
very becoming), a pupil who does not pass both in language and Arith¬ 
metic should get no grant ; this to he an exception in the case of first 
standard. 

Other conditions may he laid down if t le above is approved of. 

9. Connected with the subject are two main points to be 
considered 

1st. —How long may a pupil he allowed to remain in the 
same class ? 

%nd. —How long should he have attended the school to entitle 
him to a grant ? 

In other words, how often may one undergo examination under 
the same standard ? 

“ What must he the minimum time for which a boy should have 
attended the school to allow of a grant being issued on his account?” It 
seems prudent to determine that no boy should be allowed to pass the 
Some test more than twice; and should lie fail to obtain a grant on his 
account on both the occasions, it shall be ruled that he be no more tested 
under that standard. 

As to the latter point, no teacher shall have credit given him for a 
pupil acquitting’ himself successfully in an exam'nation, should the time 
the latter has had instruction from the former fall under, in the lowest 
calculation, six months. 
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10. Having, from the little experience I have gained in my posi¬ 
tion, which I have held for a year, given my observations on the points 
required, I beg to remain, &c. 


SCHEDULE A. 

Foe Etteopean and Eubasian Schools. 
ls£ Standard. 

1st Head.— Beading sentences and spelling words from a Beading Book. 

Writing letters of the alphabet on a slate. 

2nd Head.—Knowledge of the Vernacular alphabet. 

3rd Head. — Multiplication Tables, Mental Addition of digits, and Notation and 
Numeration. 

2nd Standard. 

1st Head.—Fair reading and writing from dictation. 

Grammar, as far as verbs in Etymology, with capability to distin¬ 
guish Parts of Speech. 

2nd Head.—Beading easy Class Book. 

Spelling and writing out easy words. 

3rd Head.— Simple and Compound Rules. 

4th Head._Geographical definitions, and a knowledge of the Continents and 

Oceans. 

3rd Standard . 

1st Head.— Advanced reading and writing from dictation 

Grammar.— Etymology and Buies of Sjmtax, with a knowledge of 
parsing, and capability to compose easy sentences. 

Easy translation into English. 

Easy Poetry. 

2nd Head.—Fair reading and writing from dictation. 

The elements of Vernacular Grammar. 

3rd Head,—-Arithmetic.—Greatest Common Measure, Least Common Multiple, 
and Vulgar Fractions. 

Algebra.—As far as Subtraction. 

Euclid.—Definitions. 

4th Head. — Continents of -Asia and Africa. 

5th Head.—History of India, as far as British connexion with the country. 

. 4tth Standard. 

V 

1st Head.— Grammar and analysis of sentences. 

Translation and paraphrase of poetry. 

Composition. 

2nd Head.—Advanced reading and writing from dictation* 

Grammar (Vernacular) with capability to parse. 

Composition of easy sentences. 

Easy translation. 

Easy Vernacular poetry. 
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3rd Head.—Arithmetic.—Decimal Fractions, Rule of Three, and Extraction of 
Square and Cube Roots. 

Algebra.—As far as Simple Equations (exclusive of Fractions and 
Surds). 

Euclid.—The first book. 

4th Head.—Europe and America, with map-drawing. 

5th Head.—History of India (continuation to the end). 
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Foe Native Schools (Anglo-Vernacular and Vernacular). 

1st Standard. 

1st Head.—Reading sentences and spelling words from a Reading Book. 

Writing letters of the alphabet on a slate. 

2nd Head.—Reading sentences and spelling words from a Reading Book. 

Writing easy words on a slate. 

3rd Head.—Multiplication Tables, Mental Addition of digital numbers, Notation 
and Numeration. 

2nd Standard. 

Fair reading and writing from dictation. 

Grammar.—As far as verbs in Etymology, with capability of distin¬ 
guishing Parts of Speech. 

-Fair reading and writing from dictation. 

Explanation from a Reading Book. 

Grammar.—Elements of Vernacular Grammar. 

Simple and Compound Rules. 

Geographical definitions and a knowledge of the Continents and 
Oceans. 

3 rd Standard. 

1st Head.—Advanced reading and writing from dictation. 

Grammar— Etymology and Rules of Syntax, with capability to parse 
and compose easy sentences. 

Easy translation. 

Easy Poetry. 

2nd Head.— Advanced reading and wiring from dictation. 

Grammar.—Knowledge of the whole elements, with capability to parse 
and compose easy sentences. 

Translation, 

Easy Poetry. 

3rd Head. — Arithmetic. —Greatest Common Measure, Least Common Multiple, 
and Vulgar Fractions. 

Algebra.—As far as Subtraction. 

Euclid.—Definitions. 

4th Head.—Continents of Asia and Africa. 

6th Head.-History of India, as far as British connexion with the country. 


1st Head.— 

2nd Head,— 

3rd Head.— 
4th Head.— 
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4 tli Standard. 



1st Head. —Grammar and analysis of sentences. 

Translation. 

Paraphrase of poetry. 

Composition. 

2nd Plead.—Knowledge of the whole of Vernacular Grammar of a superior kind. 
Fair translation. 

Paraphrase of poetry. 

Capability to right on a given subject. 

3rd Head.— Arithmetic.—Decimal Fractions, Rule of Three, and Extraction of 
Square and Cube Roots. 

Algebra.—As far as Simple Equations, exclusive of Fractions and 
Surds. 

Euclid. —The first book. 

4th Head. — Europe and America, with map-drawing. 

5th Head.—History of India (continuation to the end). 


SCHEDULE B. 


Grants issuable to Pupils passed under several Standards (for European and 
Eurasian and Native Schools), 



(Signed) G. VEDENTA CHARI AR, 

■Deputy Inspector of Schools. 


From G. S. Abtanayapaiu Pi^lay, Esq., b. a., Deputy Inspector of Schools in 
Tanjore and Lnchmopoly, to the Director of Public Instruction,—fNo 29 dated 
2<5th January 1867;. ’ 1 ’ 

I have the honor to offer a few suggestions with reference to your 
proceedings Iso. 2452 of November 23rd 1866. 

2. Any opinion that I may be able to give in connection with 

wrerfyever '^Zdff h00l ‘ ““V* ‘ h “»y« 8ucl > laving 

Sent on the pS. “ ™ y ** 1 «*« » W. Wore, to be 
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3 . As to Anglo-Vernacular schools, I have seen no cause to differ 
from the Bombay scheme either regarding the number of standards 
required below the matriculation, or the subjects prescribed under each 
standard. I have considered the scheme over and over, and have not been 
able to improve upon it on any point worth speaking. Schools which 
aim at the Matriculation standard cannot carry out their object without 
having five or six classes graduated in some such way as is prescribed 
in the°scheme, as we shall at once see by looking at the arrangement 
of classes in the zillah and provincial schools. 

4 . In fixing a scale of grants, it seems to me that we should 
proceed upon the principle of giving what is likely to be about half the 
reasonable remuneration of teachers employed in educating up to the 
prescribed standards. Now assuming that Rs. 13 is the fair remu¬ 
neration of the teacher of a class which is being prepared to pass the 
first Anglo-Vernacular standard, that it consists of twenty pupils, and 
that fifteen of them pass while the rest fail (an assumption which I 
believe will be verified by experience), Rs. 6 per pupil will cover 
half the yearly salary of the teacher. Again, supposing the pay of 
the teacher of a 2 nd Anglo-Vernacular standard class to be Rs. 25, 
and assuming the other particulars as above, Rs. 10 per pupil will 
cover his half salary. Similarly, taking the monthly salaries' of teachers 
educating up to the 3rd, 4th, and 5th standards to be Rs. 35, 50 and 80, 
respectively, Rs. 14, 20 , and 32 should be the respective yearly 
grants. For the Matriculation standard, I will assume Rs. 150 as 
the teacher's salary, that the class contains fourteen boys, and that half 
of them pass; this supposition gives nearly Rs. 130 on account of 
every matriculated student. The grants which 1 have ventured to 
recommend will be seen to agree in the main with the Bombay scale, 
thus:—• 





1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

1 

6th 

6th 


Standard. 

Standard. 

Standard 

Standard. 

Standard, 

Standard. 

The Bombay scale 

C 

9 

12 

21 

30 

100 

The scale here suggested ... 

6 

10 

14 

20 

32 

130 


5. As to the principle by which we should regulate the minimum 
tivno during which a pupil should have attended a particular school to 
nll ow of a grant to be issued on his account, I am not quite certain; 


I 

adn 


a\:. however, that it would be reasonable so to fix the time as to 
mit of a child's being educated up to a given standard, supposing him 


iave already passed, or to have already been able to pass, the tiext 
M Y‘ r uasuming, of course, that he has a fair amount of industry 

mid gad that his teacher is able and painstaking. Upon this 

1nm ' riuo that six months would generally be a fair minimum, 
a 3 8ll(, uld never be short of three months. 


I f 0 
V ot'nuoul 


•'"'•(oil lu-rewith a schedule of the subjects of exfinmi- 
Aclioolb, which will he louiid ,mostly to conform 
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with the Bombay Schedule. In fact Mr. Grant has so carefully drawn 
up his schedules and rules (I .refer to those points on which I am in a 
position to form an opinion) that any common sense legislation on the 
subject cannot materially differ from them. It will be observed that 
my schedule does not go above the third standard; this is because I 
thiuk there is scarcely any likelihood of our having purely Vernacular 
schools rising above this standard, excepting in the language sub¬ 
ject. Regarding reading, I have a remark to make : the testing of a 
child’s ability to read from the way he reads a book fixed as lesson for 
his class is liable to serious objection. In a great many cases that have 
come under my observation, the text books had been read through so 
often as to be known by heart, and to preclude any possibility of one’s 
judging of the pupil’s ability to read. To test reading by means of 
fixed text books in the case of schools expecting to be paid on the 
results of periodical examinations, is liable to great abuse, especially in 
the lower classes, where the foundation of fluent reading should be laid. 
A young child may be so carefully taught to read the Tamil 1st and 
2nd Books as to enable him to read any other book of the same difficulty 
with almost equal facility ; in fact, I have found this by experiment in 
the case of a child below seven years of age. In these remarks I refer 
to the readi ng and not the explanation, of a text book. In every case, 
therefore, when reading is a head of examination, I would strongly 
recommend that the examiner should be allowed the option of testing 
it by means of any book equal in difficulty to the text book. The 
explanation of the subject matter should of course be confined to the 
latter. 

7. The tests, both Vernacular and Anglo-Vernacular, may be the 
same for girls as for boys, with this difference, that the examination of 
girls should be more lenient; for instance, if half the maximum marks 
be required to pass a boy for a standard, one-third may be considered 
sufficient for a girl. 

8 . The grants assigned for Vernacular schools by the Bombay 
scheme appear to me to be very low, particularly in the" fust or lowest 
standard. The pay of a person employed to teach children up to the 
lowest standard cannot be fairly taken to fall below Es. 5 per meu- 
sem, and I will suppose that teachers employed to educate up to the 2nd, 
3rd, and 4th standards, are paid at Its. 71, 10, and 15, respectively. 
Now upon the principle enunciated in the fourth paragraph, aud making 
the same assumption as to the number of pupils and the proportion of 
those who pass, we have :— 


The scale'here recommended for Boys’ Schools 

1st 

Standard. 

2nd 

Standard. 

3rd 

Standard. 

4th 

Standard. 
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3 

4 
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In the case of girls, it is my opinion that for some years to 
come, the grants should be double of that given on account of hoys. 
To repeat what I have already remarked, the standard for girls being 
the same as for boys (with the addition of some appropriate branch of 
needlework), the examination of girls should be more lenient, and the 
grants assigned should be double of those recommended in paragraphs 4 
and 8 for the respective standards. 

10. In the above calculations I have taken no account of capita¬ 
tion allowances, seeing that they cannot materially affect the income of 
a school if they are to be as low as they are fixed in the Bombay scale, 
and as, in my humble opinion, they ought to be. To fix a higher rate 
of capitation allowance would probably tempt managers, particularly 
those of the elementary schools, to look more to the number and less 
to the progress of their pupils than could be deemed conducive to a 
healthy state of education. 




Standards of Examination for Tamil Schools. 

1st Standard . 

1st Head.— Arithmetic .—Addition and Multiplication Tables up to ten times. 

2nd Head.— Writing any letter of the alphabet from dictation. 

3rd Head.— Reading ,—First Book. 

2nd Standard. 

1st Head.— Arithmetic .—Four Simple Kules. 

2nd Head .—Writing simple words. 

3rd Head .—Reading of the Second and Third Books, explanation of Second Book, 
and of the easy portions of the Third Book. 


* 3rd Standard. 

1st Head.— Arithmetic .—IJp to ltule of Three. 

2nd Head.— Writing to dictation from the Third Book, with the (correct) sandtis 
which occur in colloquial Tamil. 

3rd Head.—(1.) Reading of. Third Book and the Dinavartamani—particular 
explanation of the former, and general explanation of the latter. 

% (2.) Recitation, of the Minor Poets up to Muthurai (-) with 

explanation. 

4th Head.—Pope’s 1st Grammo and the easy portions of the 2nd Grammar. 


Rrom M. Sinoapavalu Moodfi ly, Deputy Inspector of Schools, 2/ : 7 Division , 
to tii Dir< ctm * of Public Instruct on, — (No. 4, dated Slatf January 

Iu reference to your memorandum No. 2452 of 1866 J have the 
honor to forward the modified schemes of the Schedules A and B of the 
Grant-in-aid Itules now in force. 
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It will be'seen that the schemes detail five standards below the 
Matriculation test'with the subjects and the corresponding’ g’rant for 
each. I am of opinion that, unless a hoy continues in a school for at 
least six months, the merits or demerits of the hoy will not be due to the 
school ; and so I trust six months should he the least time for which a 
hoy should have attended a school for a grant to he issued in his name. 

3 . I farther beg leave to remark that the lower standards have 
been so cast as to apply to all schools in general. 


SCHEDULE A. 

STANDARDS OF EXAMINATION. 

A.— Foe Evhopean and Eueasian Schools. 

1st (lowest ) Standard. 

Reading. —Reading easy child’s book. 

Writing. —Writing words of one syllable. 

Arithmetic. —Notation, Addition, and Subtraction. 

2nd Standard. 

Reading.-— Reading easy narrative (intelligibly). 

Writing —Writing large hand fairly. 

Arithmetic. —The Four Simple Rules. 

3reZ Standard. 

Reading.—As of a Newspaper, and writing to dictation from the same. 

Writing. —Fair small hand. 

Arithmetic. —Simple and Compound Rules, and Rule of Three. 

Ath Standard . 

English. — (a.) Reading and explanation of easy English Classics. 

(b.J Recitation of classical poetry, 300 lines. 

(c.) Dictation (including hand-writing.) 
fd.J- Grammar, the Rule of Syntax. 

Optional Language . —Either Latin, Sanserif , or any Vernacular language, with 
translation into English of easy sentences. 

Mathematics. — (a.) Arithmetic, to Vulgar and Decimal Fractions. 

(b.) Euclid, to the 10th Proposition, 1st Book. 

(c.) Algebra, to the end of Subtraction. 

5 th Standard . 

English — (a.) Paraphrase of English Poetry. 

(h.) Grammar and analysis of sentences. 

Optional Language. —Written translation into English from any ordinary school 
book, and vice versa. # 
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Mathematics—(a.) Arithmetic, complete with Mensuration. 
(b.) Euclid, First Book. 

(c.) Algebra, to Simple Equations. 



B.— Fob Anglo-Ykrnactjlab Schools. 
Standard, 

English.—(a.) Reading of First Book, with explanation. 

(b.) Spelling easy words. 

(c.) Writing large hand. 

Optional Language.—(a.) Reading Third Book, with explanation. 

(b.) Writing easy words. 

Arithmetic . —The Four Simple Rules, 


2nd Standard . 

% 

English .— (a.) Reading and explanation of the Third Book. 

(b.) Writing half text. \ 

(c.) Grammar, Parts of Speech. » 

Optional Language .— (a.) Reading Fourth Book, with explanation. 

(b.) Grammar, Declensions, and Conjugations. 
Arithmetic .—The Simple and Compound pules. \ ' 


3rd Standard ., * 

English,—(a.) Reading Fourth Book, with uivd voce explanation in 
or Vernacular. 

(5.) Parsing easy sentences. 

(c.) Writing fair small hand. 

Optional Language.—(a.) Reading senior school books, with explanation. 

(hi) Parsing of ordinary sentences. 

Arithmetic ,—Vulgar Fractions and Simple Proportion. 


4&h Standard . 

V 

English. («.) Reading and explanation of ea;;y English Classics. 

. (&.) Recitation of Classical Poetry, 3()0 lines. 

\ l(h) Dictation (including hand-writing). \ 

(#.) Grammar, tlie Rules of Syntax. 

Optional Language,— The same dfe'fpr the corresponding' standard of A. 
Math .critics.— Ditto N . ditto ditto. 

6th Standard. 

The amo as the corre§[k)ndiug standard of A. 



l 
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C.— Vermicular Schools. 


1st Standard . 


Beading .—First and Second Books. 

Writing .—Writing syllables. 

Arithmetic .—Addition and Multiplication Tables. 


2nd Standard. 


Beading .—Beading and explanation of Third Book. 
Writing .—Writing simple words. 

Arithmetic .—The Four Simple Rules. 


3 rd Standard. 


Beading. —Reading and explanation of easy Classics, 

Writing. —Writing to dictation from a Senior Class Book. 

Arithmetic. —Vulgar Fractions and Simple Proportion. 

4 th Standard. 

Beading .—Reading and explanation of easy Classics ; parsing of sentences from 
the same. 

Writing to dictation frora a senior class book. 

Arithmetic. —Decimal Fractions and Proportion. 

5 th Standard. 

Beading .— Reading and explanation of easy Classics; parsing of sentences from 
the same. 

Writing to dictation from a Senior Class Book. 

Arithmetic .—Complete with Mensuration. 


SCHEDULE B. 


Li rants to Pupils passed under the several Standards. 
. For A and B. 

Rs. 

Standard 3 

„ 6 

„ 9 



I IV „ 12 

L v „ 15 


For C. 


I Standard 2 



IV „ 8 

v 10 
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J. Armsthong. Esq., Deputy Inspector of Schools , Tinnevelly , to the Di¬ 
rector of Public Instruction,—(No 59, dated 2nd February 1867,). 

In accordance with the instructions contained in your memoran¬ 
dum No. 2452 of 23rd November last, I have the honor to submit 
herewith revised Schedules A and B for grants on payment by 
results. 


SCHEDULE A. 


Standaeds of Examination. 

Standard. 

Reading (slowly) First Book of Lessons, 1st Part, and writing on the sand words 
of one s 3 T llable. 

2nd Standard. 

1st Head.—Notation and Addition. 

2nd Head.— Writing to dictation words of four letters on the Cadjan leaves. 

3rd Head.— Reading (fairly) whole of First Book of Lessons. 

3rd Standard . 

1st Head.— Arithmetic .—Four Simple Buies. 

2nd Head.— Writing large hand'on the slate (with 60 per cent, of the words 
right) any words selected from book read in class. 

3rd Head.— Beading and explanation of Second Book of Lessons. 


4 th Standard. 

1st Head.— Arithmetic .—Four Compound Rules. 

2nd Head.— (a) Beading and explanation of Third Book of Lessons; (b) writing 
ii fair small hand (with 74 pev cent, of the words right) from 
hook read in class ; ( c ) Tamil Grammar, Popes 1st Tamil Grammar 
up to Verbs. 

3rd Head.—English reading (fairly), translation and re-translation, Combaconum 
1st English Heading Book. 

Sill Standard. 


1 st Head.— Arithmetic. —Simple Proportion. 

2nd Head.— Vernacular. —(a) Tamil Minor Poets with explanation; (b) writing 
to dictation (with 75 per cent, of the words right); (c) Tamil 
Grammar—Pope’s 2nd Catechism of Grammar, the whole. 

3rd Head.— (English.— Second Book of Lessons; reading (fairly) ; writing (fairly) 
to dictation (with 55 per cent, of the words right); translation from 
English into Vernacular, or vice versd; easy parsing (without quot¬ 
ing rules.) 

Cdh Standard. 


I. ' IIend.— (o) Arithmetic, Vulgar and Do mini Fractions; (b) Geometry, first 
book of Euclid; (cf Algebra, to Division. 

2nd Head.— First two chapters in Pope’s Anthology. 

3rd IU;u!. FngU>h —(a) Selections in English Poetry. Part I (fW . 'ri ;,.i 
Book Wins; reading } writing to dictation (with 75 uercent 
of the words rigid) ; translation as before, P L 
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MATRICULATION. 




SCHEDULE B. 


Grants to Pupils passed under the several Standards. 



1st Head. 

2nd Head. 

3rd Head 

Tota t ,. 

• 

I Standard . 

lis. A, P. 

Ks. A. P. 

Us. A. P. 

11s. A. P. 

18 0 

II „ . 

1 8 0 

0 12 0 

0 12 0 

3 0 0 

Ill „ . 

2 8 0 

14 0 

14 0 

6 0 0 

IV „ . 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

5 0 0 

11 0 0 

V „ . 

4 0 0 

4 0 0 

10 0 0 ' 

18 0 0 

vi „ ... .... ... 

20 0 0 

10 0 0 

20 0 0 

50' 0 ’0 

Marticulation. 

. 

. 

. 

loO 0 0 


No scholar should be admitted to examination unless he has been reading in the 
school examined for at least six months preceding the examination. 


(Signed) J. ARMSTRONG, 
Deputy Inspector of Schools y Tinnevelly . 



From 


P. VurAitrvG v Moodelt tab, Est}., ■ Deputy Inspector* of Schools, Mmhrra, to 
the Director of Public Instruction,—(No. 43 , dated' Sth February 188 *). 


I have the honor to submit herewith Schedules A and B, revised 
according to the instructions given in your memorandum No 2452 of 
tho 23rd November last. 


2 As I do not .know the reason.; under which separate standards 
and grants have been laid down for the European,, Eurasian, and Native 
schools, I have refrained from making that 'distinction in my schedules, 
•uk! offered but one set of standards and one set of grants for ah the 
schools. 


3 . In re-casting these schedules, I have also home in mind your 
instructions contained in paragraph 3 of the memorandum, that the 
lower standards may also apply to indigenous schools. 


• J think that six months should be fixed as the minimum time 
for which a hoy should have attended a particular school to allow of a 
grant being issued on his account. 


do « >1 think that separate capitation grants should be given. 
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6 . I think that boys may be allowed to pass any standard twice, 
and that only half grant should be sanctioned on the second occasion. 

7• One important point in my schedules requires to be noticed, 
and that is fixing different standards for each subject, instead of group¬ 
ing portions of different subjects under each standard. This arrange¬ 
ment, I think, will supersede any necessity that may exist for laying 
down different standards for the English, (or as they are termed 
European and Eurasian), the Anglo-Vernacular and the Vernacular 
schools, as is done in Bombay. Standards and grants may be laid 
down for Telugu, Canarese, Malayalum, Sanscrit, Latin, Greek, or any 
other language, or, indeed, for any other subject. From the fact of 
separate grants being laid down for the different heads under each 
stan tard in the Bombay schedules, it is to be presumed that boys 
need not pass in all the heads grouped together under any particular 
standard, and may draw grants under one or more as thev choose. 
Perhaps boys presenting themselves for examination in any one stand¬ 
ard are not to be tested in any of the heads placed under another 
standard. The easiest, and in my opinion, the most equitable, arrange¬ 
ment will be to allow boys to be examined in any subject they choose, 
and get the grants prescribed for the different standards into which 
that subject may be divided. It would be a different thing if the issue 
of any certificates of general proficiency, as in the case of the Matricu¬ 
lation and other University tests, is to be based upon these examinations. 




8 . In conclusion, I beg to submit to you as my opinion that 
“ payment by results” is the most equitable system of grants that can 
be devised, and that, in order to give it a fair trial, the issue of grants 
under any other system must be absolutely stopped for a certain 
period, as has been done at Bombay. If both the systems are put in 
force, the teachers would avail themselv°s of that which is more ad¬ 
vantageous to them under their peculiar circumstances. All uncertifi- 
cated teachers -would ask for “ payment by resultsand those who 
hold certificates would find it easy, and indeed safe, to stand by such 
tests, for it is only in very extraordinary cases that grants to such 
teachers arc stopped. These are sure of their grants for at least a 
year: for grants under the certificate system are issued in advance, and 
tor what the teachers are expected to do. Under the present system, 
there is nothing to prevent the teacher of a “ higher class” school 
drawing his grant for one whole year for doing little or nothing; and 
all that can be done, if the result of the inspector’s examination at the 
end of the year prove to be a complete failure, is to stop bis grant for 
a f: 'lire year. I need not point out that <c payment by results” is pay¬ 
ment for what has actually been done. 


9. Even should you not be prepared to recommend to Govern¬ 
ment the adoption of the system of payment hy results” in super- 
session of all others, I beg to be allowed to suggest that arrangements 
be made for making the certificate system of giving grants to private 




schools 

that gnmtfl-in 
reference to tl 


more equitable in its application than it is at present. I think 


aid of tl 
Cvftifii 


c salaries of teachers ought not only to have 
Jutes wluch the y hold, but also bear proper 



proportions to the work which they have to perform. I shall illystiate 
what I mean bv an example:-The Head Master of the Mission 
School at Ramnad does more work and teaches more advanced pupils 
than the Principal of the S. I. C. V. E. Society's Training Institution 
at Dindieul, and vet the former gets a grant, I believe, ot Its. iU, 
while the latter draws a grant of Rs. 14-3J per mensem i 

r coni fHfii os Principal of a Training Institution, Mr. Yqrke s ^oiL 

Alio., I would point o,U .La-tho 

Head Master of the Government Normal School at Ti iclunot \, 
drawing a salary of Us. 120 per mensem, has been training every 
year a° considerably greater number of young men, and for lug k:v 
grades of certificates, then Mr. Yorke is able to do, drawing a salary 
of Ils. 285, and assisted by two other teachers, getting between 
them another large sum of Its. 90 every month. The fault is not 
in Mr. Yorke, but in the society which makes use ot such expensive 
agents, and in the svstem which sanctions such large grants to obuun 

be° -C, if forced to do ^LST^Z 

Slmnm nndcr no other ,,tem then tin, of their 

“ payment-by-results. 


SCHEDULE A. 


* JSngf’sk — I. 

II. 


III. 


IV. 


Y. 


Standabds of Examination. 

Reading words of two letters. (Bo. 1). 

Reading and explaining the Combaconum First English Reading 
Rook, 

Translation and re-translation of the above. 

Spelling 50 per cent, of the words selected from the above.— 
(Rs. 2.) 

Reding and explaining P&itI of the Mac 1 ool Book 

Society's Secoud Book of Reading. 

Translation and re-translation from the above. 

Writing to dictation any words selected from the above, with (50 per 
cent, of the words right.—(Rs. 3-8.) 

Reading and explaining the whole of the Madras School Book 
Society’s Secoud Book of Reading. 

Translation and re-translation from the above. 

Writing to dictation any words selected from the above, with 70 per 
cent, of the words right, hand-writing being fair. 

The Elements of English Grammar, Orthography and Etymology,— 
(Rs. 5.) 

Reading and explaining the first half of the “ Productions or 
Southern Iudia. ,; Translation and re-translation from the above. 

Writing to dictation any words selected from the above, with 75 per 
cent, of the words right. 

The Elements of English Grammar, the whole. 

Selections in English Poetry No I, first 50 pages<—(Rs. 10.) 
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III. 


IV. 


V. 


Arithmetic —I. 

II. 

in. 

IV. 

V. 

Geometry. —I. 

n. 

hi. 

Algebra. —I. 

n. 


m. 

<ifV'jraphy. —I. 

II. 

III. 

History. —I. 

II. 

III. 


,, <§ L 

Reading the First Book of Lessons, Part I.-r-(Re 1.) 

Reading the whole of First Book of Lessons with meanings. 

Writing to dictation any words selected from the above, with 50 per 
cent, of the words right.—(Rs. 2.) 

Reading and explaining the Second Book of Lessons. 

Writing to dictation any words selected from the above, with 60 per 
cent, of the words right. 

Minor poets; Attisudi ( ) and Kondraivcndnn ( ).— 

(Rs- 3-8.) 

Reading and explaining the first half of the Third Book of Lessons. 

Writing to dictation any words selected from the above, with 70 per 
cent, of the words right, hand-writing being fair. 

Minor Poets, Yettivokai ( ) and Mudurai ( ) 

Pope’s 1st Grammar, the whole.—(Rs. 5.) 

Reading and explaining the second half of the Third Book of Lessons. 

Writing to dictation any words selected from the whole bool;, with 
75 per cent, of the words right, hand-writing being fair. 

Minor Foets, Nalvali ( ), and Nannere ( ). 

Pope's 2nd Grammar, the whole except Prosody*—(Rs. 7.) 

Notation.—(Re. 1.) 

Tho Foui* Simple Rules.—(Rs. 2.) 

The Compound Rules including Reduction.—(Rs. 3-8.) 

The Vulgar Fractions.—(Rs. 5.) 

The Decimal Fractions.—(Rs. 7.) 

The first Book of Euclid up to 20 Propositions.—(Rs. 2.) 

The first Book of Euclid, the whole.—(Rs. 5.) 

The Second Book of Euclid.— / Us. 7.) 

Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division.—(Rs. 2.) 

Fractions, Greatest Common Measure, and Least Common Multi¬ 
ple.—(Rs. 4.) 

Involution, Evolution, and Sards.—(Rs. 7.) 

India (from the Manual of Geography).—(Re 1.) 

Asia and Europe ( ditto )—(Rs. 2.) 

The whole of the Manual of Geography.—(Rs. 5.) 

Morris’ History of India or England—to the Dissolution of the 
Mo^ il Empire, or to the end of the reign of King John— 
(Rs?2.) 

Do. do. to the Fall of Seringapatam, or to tho end of the reign 
of Ilenry VII.—(Rs. 4.) 

Morris Hi Uny of India or England lo tbe end of iuo second Muh- 
nitta War. or of tho Revolution.--(Rs. 7.; 
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SCHEDULE B. 

Grants to .Pupils passed under the several Standards. 


Subject. 

Standard 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

Matriculation. 


Ra. 

Rs. 

• Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


English.. 

1 

2 

3i 

6 

10 


Tamil 

1 

2 

33 

6 

7 


Arithmetic . 

1 

2 

31 

5 

7 





I. 

II. 

nr. 


Geography . 

... 

... 

1 

2 

5 


History ... ... . 

... 

... 

2 

4 

7 


Geometry. 

... 

... 

2 

6 

7 


Algebra ... 

... 

... 

2 

4 

7 


Total 

3 

t) 

17* 

' 30 

DO 

100 


(Signed) P. VEJIARUNGA MOOPELLIAR, 

Deputy Inspector of Sc/iooli. 


Y. Kbistn'AMa Ciiahht, Deputy Inspector of Schools, Ufadras, to the 

Director of Public Instruction, — (No. 11, dated 9th February ISC7^ 


Agreeably to your memorandum No. 215* of the 23rd Novem¬ 
ber last, I have the honor to submit herewith modified Schedules A 
and 13 for grants on the system of payment by results. 


3. I believe it is not the intention of Government to discourage 
ihe certificate system, or to relax to a considerable degree the plan of 
examinations on which grants are awarded at present. 1 am convinced 
that what has been done already in this part of India to aid private 
schools is sound, and that no mistake would do more harm to the 
cause of education than to give the full advantages now dependent 
on the possession of teachers’ certificates to masters who have not 
obtained them. Such a change would no doubt extend in a manner 
the operations of the grant-in-aid system, but it would operate as a 
premium on dispensing with certificated or qualified teachers; and 
to purchase, as it were, such a rapidity of extension by a loss of effi¬ 
ciency world be suicidal. Our 6chooimasters are still very far from 
Laving attained a high standard, and anything like a discouragement 
°l f, ? er 1 H f te system, which necessarily tends to lower the standard 

o a Vand thus allow the masters to deteriorate, would bo 

truly a serious loss. 
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3. Iu so far as the choice lies between the system of grants 
towards the salaries of certificated teachers, and the system of 
payment for results, the managers of aided schools, as well as the 
authorities, are right in preferring the former generally, and I believe 
that the latter system, if retained at all to suit the present state of 
popular education, should be adopted only to help forward elementary 
schools and the indigenous schools of the country; and the system 
should be so applied as to stimulate unpassed teachers to qualify them¬ 
selves for the certificates of the department. 


4. Proceeding on these principles, I am disposed to think that 
the Schedules A and B now in force require no considerable modifi¬ 
cations, or need not provide for so many complex standards and heads 
of examination as those introduced in Bombay., ‘where the system of 
payment by results seems to he much more exteusively adopted than in 
our own presidency. 

5. In the modified Schedule A annexed, it will he observed that, 
while I have retained the same number of standards as at present, viz., 
three I have lowered the standards of examination somewhat. The 
standard in arithmetic, even after the alterations which have been 
recently sanctioned, is still too high, especially for the village vernacu¬ 
lar schools, cousidering the crude system of arithmetic to which the 
people in the Tamil country are accustomed; and what is still demand¬ 
ed for the highest standard, viz., “ Arithmetic complete, is not 
feasible, being really as much as, and even more than, that required 
of the matriculation and teachers’ certificate examinations; and so 
in reading and writing from dictation, also, of the two lower standards, 
a reduction is suggested, as the proficiency required by the present 
standards will he rarely forthcoming in the village schools and other 
schools of the same grade. The fact tha A the present standards have 
been found utterly inoperative as well in the case of the village 
schools up in the couutry, as in the case of the elementary schools 
in the presidency town, is a clear proof of their unsuitability to the 
circumstances to be met. 


6. In the elementrv schools in Madras, and sometimes in the 
mofussil also, we find that'boys, after passing the first standard, com¬ 
merce a little English as a second language. To meet the case of such 
schools, (and these are not few), it is desirable to introduce a .double 
test in language in the two higer standards, and leave it optional with 

school managers to present such boys for examination in one or both 
the languages, an additional grant being claimable on account of the 
pupils that pass iu the second language. 

7. It is not expected, I believe, that I should recommend stand¬ 
ards of examination for other than Native schools. I would however, 
observe with regard to European and Eurasian schools that I do not 
''cp why a eo ii!i idcrable difference should be made in the application of 
ilic result system to schools of this class, both as regards the standards 
of examination nrid the amounts to be paid. I would venture to suggest 

ic same set. of schedules he laid down for all, the in- 
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English books corresponding iu difficulty to those generally used in 
Vernacular schools. 

K Next as regards the grants of the present Schedule B 

its work. 

9 . As to the minimum time for which a pupil should have 
attended a school to justify the issue of a grant on Ins account, 1 an 
nf ■■ ninion that no pupil should be examined for payment unless he 
hL been hi the school for at least six months preceding the examnia- 

5:^-BS %3SZ 

schools, 1 am certain fe rfod thaa six months were fixed. To 

their own *ork if 1!Tits secired bv the actual work of each aided 
school f U wodd even be desirable to'lengthcn this period in the course 

of hrne! if not at present. 

i in or-mt an extra allowance to schools, called 

10. The proposa , * n gQ j ■ , ou tlic ave ragc attendance of 

the " capitation grant, tQ [ ll0 grauts determined by the 

pupils during r ’ , ... ()U ] d seem to meet a want seriously le t m 
results °f ^stnictio , ade the source of ajudeious system of 

to** 0 }*' ,I C e a icw cn-ineln the hands of managers an rs lor 

rewards, 1 k ?° i”® JLumte of a good school, viz., regularity and pm,c- 
secunngthat pnme r q - ut j on the other general purposes to 

tuality of attendance, not to tldS) no dou b bt , sounds plausible 

W t hl first UC but more careful consideration, the capitation system 

mfouitV inapplicable to this country under its present circumstances, 
& open V serious objections, two of which I may particulars 


*5 
here : 


a) 


There is the iisk of error, confusion and fraud. The attendance regietcro 
kept by the masters are the only guide for determining the grants . and 
v. here‘the. moral sense of the managers or teachers is ^ uncommonly 
strong, the award of such grants, determined by an examhuKimi ot tbe 
attendance registers regularly kept by them, would bo really lu v and 
beneficial. But in a country where there is the greatest diihcuUy in 
checking in any way the manner in which the attendances are reckoned, 
and where the entries in the registers do not always tell a true tale, 
this species of granfs-in-aid cannot possibly have a iair trial, h There 
may not always be an intention of acting dishonestly on tbe part of 
school managers, but there may be want of accuracy and care ou the 
part of the person whose business it is to keep the register , i 
Government would be frequently paying the capitation grant mi 
shadow instead of reality, and be offering, m the case of tillage ^cUch 
a temptation to unfair practices. 


imd 
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There is next the difficulty of securing a just and an equitable distribution 
of this species of grant. In large and wealthy towns and populous 
villages, even idle, but wordy and pretentious, masters can easily attract 
and retain a large number of pupils in their schools, while in small and 
thinly inhabited villages no amount of effort on the part of the teachers, 
however diligently and zealously they may work, will secure to them 
an equally large or regular attendance of pupils, because they have to 
deal with a scanty and a poor population. To offer, therefore, a capi¬ 
tation grant at the same rate to both classes of schools would he simply 
petting the teachers in towns, and insulting those in the rural parte 
of the country. It would be really offering less relief to the latter, 
working under special and local difficulties, and who, therefore, most 
need Government help, than to the former, who, from their local 
advantages, would not quite deserve it, or perhaps would be slow to 
seek it. 

I need not go further into this question of capitation grants, but 
would only add that I have carefully thought it over and over, and have 
come to the conclusion, that it is neither safe nor expedient to provide 
for such grants in this presidency for the present. 

12. Having submitted, as above, my opinions on the several points 
to which particular attention is called in your memorandum under reply, 
I may as well bring to your notice the practical difficulty that will first 
present itself, when we begin to apply the payment-for-results system 
to the village schools in Coimbatore, North Arcot, and other districts. 
According to the Grant-in-aid Rules, the Government propose to deal 
with the proprietors or competent managers, and not directly with the 
teachers of a school, and require some body to guarantee the existence 
of the school at least for a year, and to exercise a careful superintendence 
over its working, as well as to submit accurate returns. The village 
schools are the property of the schoolmasters themselves, which they 
start, keep, abandon, and renew whenever they choose to do so. If 
these men formed an integral part of the village community dependent 
on the villagers for a certain means of livelihood, as was probably the 
ease in olden times, before the era of conquest and social revolutions, 
the requisite managing agency might he easily found in the headmen, 
to whom everybody in the village looked up, and on them might be 
th rown the responsibility of maintaining the school for a certain period, 
and fulfiling the other conditions of the Grant-in-aid Rules. But the 
state of the village community has been re-modelled or disorganized, 
and the old village system has been completely broken down, so that 
there are no hereditary headmen, nor are there hereditary schoolmasters 
in the villages. Consequently, in the case of the village schools with 
which Government have at present any connection, the work of super¬ 
intending them and furnishing the periodical returns has to be performed 
by ihe inspecting agency of the Educational Department. 

1:1. Then, again, the award of grants to the schools of this class 
should not be at such a long interval us twelve months, as it wall slacken, 
the interest first excited in the school; and the mere promise of giving" 
the grant at the end of n year, after a rigid examination would take 
away, instead of giving, the stimulus which the village masters need 
so much in working up their schools to the required standard. Rut this 
difficulty could be got over by pay mg the annual grant, not in u lump 
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but In two or three instalments. This, however, is not so difficult a 
question to solve, as the absence of a responsible ag*ency in the rural 
parts of the country to guarantee the permanence of the schools and 
punctual submission of grant-in-aid bills and periodical returns. 


SCHEDULE A. 

Standards of Examination. 
ls£ (lowest) standard . 

1st Head .—Reading clearly easy school hook (such as first hook of lessons), 
and giving meanings of words and phrases. 

2nd Head.— Writing legibly easy words and short simple sentences dictate d from 
the portions of the text hook already read, in large hand (with 
45 per cent, of the words right). 

3rd Head.— Arithmetic. —Decimal system of notation, Additioif (with English 
figures), and Multiplication Tabic. 

2nd (middle) standard. 

1st Head.— (a.) Vernacular. — Heading clearly easy narrative (such as the Second 

Book of Lessons), including meanings of words 
and sentences; easy Poetry (like Athichudi); 
Parts of Speech and declension of Nduns. 

% 

(b.) English .—Reading easy school book clearly (such as tbo First 
Book of Lessens), including translation of words 
and simple sentences. 

2nd Head.—(a). Vernacular. —Writing legibly to dictation, with GO per cent, of 

the words right. 

(b.) English .—Writing in large hand to dictation easy words and 
phrases from the reading book (with 45 per cent, 
of the words right). 

3rd Head. —Arithmetic. — The Four Simple Rules (excluding problems). 

3rd (highest) standard. 

1st Head— (a.) Vernacular .—Reading fluently from advanced books (like tho 

Third Book or Panel);ithanthram), explanation 
and parsing. Easy puetry, including para¬ 
phrase and parsing. 

(b) English . —Reading clearly and fairly, from slightly more advanced 
school books, including meanings of words and 
sentences, reciprocal translation, aud pointing out 
Parts of Speech. 

2nd Head, (a.) Vernacular.— Writing neatly from dictation (with 70 per cent. 

of the words right). 

(6.) EnglUh. Writing legibly to dictation from the reading book 
(with GO per cent, of the words right). 

d. 1 H-id. Arithmetic.- lhe hour Simple and Compound Rules, Reduction, and 

la Idea mclnwivo 



misTfy 
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SCHEDULE B. 

Grants to Pupils passed under the several Standards and Heads. 


<§L 




1st IIcad- 

2nd Head- 

3rd Head- 




Kcading. 

Writing. 

Arithmetic. 

Total. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1st Standard 

. 

H 

1 

2 

43 

2nd 

C (a.) Vernacular ... 

3 

2 

■> , 

( 9 


\ (b.) English 

4 

2 

1 4 

l 10 

3rd 

C ( a .) Vernacular ... 

6 

3 


C 15 

» 

(. ( b .) English 

1 

3 

i 6 

l 16 


Nor*.—It is to be left optional with school mmiagera or masters to pass their pupil* 
under (a.) or (4.) or both heads in reading and writing in the two higher standards. . 1 


(Signed) V. KKISTNAMAII CHARRY, 

Deputy Inspector of Schools. 


From C. Euatatambi Piixat, Esq., Deputy Inspector of Schools, Salem District , 
to the Directo-r of Public Instruction ,— (No. 204, dated 18th February 1867). 

With reference to your Proceedings, 23rd November I860, No. 2452, 
I have the honor to bring the following for your consideration. 

2. My experience in the inspecting agency extends for a few 
months only, and that too over Government schools, there being no 
grant-in-aid school in the Salem district; consequently, my opinion 
regarding the modifications in Schedules A and 13 of the Grant-in-aid 
Rules now in force, would he such as could be drawn from my short 
experience as Deputy Inspector of Government Native schools. The 
standards, as my opinion goes, may be fixed upon thus:— 


SCHEDULE A. 


Standard of Examination, Native Schools, 

1st or lowest standard (Vernacular)* 

Reading *—As from the First Book of Lessons taught in Government schools. 
Part i thoroughly and Part 11 moderately. 

Spelling .—Eaa words, similar to those occurring in the above book. 

li"citing. Ginar hand-writing (though not ueat'i to dictation from the above 
book. 


Arithmetic. 


T * b, “- 
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English. 

Heading.—ks from the First Book of Lessons published by the School Book 
Society. 

Spelling of some such words occurring in the above book. 

Writing. —The alphabet <l)oth small and large). 


Vernacular. 


Heading. —Clear and intelligible as from the Second Book of Lessons. 

Writing .—Legible hand to dictation from the above book, without fir,- gross 
mistakes. 

Grammar .—Elementary knowledge of Orthography, and ability to distinguish 
tbo Parts of Speech. 

Arithmetic.—The Four Simple and Compound Rules, with Proportion. 

3rd or highest standard ( Anglo-Vernacular ). 


English. 

heading .-Clear and intelligible as from the Third. Reader, or'from any easy 
poetical work. 

Grammar .—Elementary knowledge. 

^ ... r - He an d clear band to dictation from tbo above book, without 
Wniing. gro?g mistake8 . 

Translation of easy sentences from English into Tamil and vice versa. 


Vernacular. 

fading.—Clear and intelligible as from tlv; Third Book of Lessons. 

. -Clear and neat hand to dictation from the above book, without three 
}y ; t mg* g ross mistakes. 

. Grammar .—Elementally knowledge. 

Arithmetic.—' The whole of Colenso’s Arithmetic, with the exception of Stocks. 


Geometry-— Euclid, iirst book. 

\ to tbo giants to each pupil passed under the several standards, it seems, in my 
n* minion, that, as the schoolmaster’s task is one of the most difficult works, ami 
huriu ,le c t ^ }i e ? bas to take more pains in the minor schools, ample compensation should 
r^pceLa kj s trouble. At present, some of the masters are on a receipt of Its. 5, (>, 
be ,nftae is, perhaps, the pay of a peon or a butter under a gentleman. (Anise 
aUU *> not be an easy task to obtain masters of this sort, 

quently t 

X T pon this consideration, it would seem advantageous to raiso the grants a little 
higher. . _._ k 


SCHEDULE B. 


Grant* to Pupil* passed under the several Standards (Native Schools ). 


To each pupil passed under 


-■[ 


Standard. 
1st 
2nd 
3rd 


Rs. 

4 

10 

16 


The minimum time for wlieh'a boy should have attended a 

get R on ™ ft<‘count may be three months. 


A. P. 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


particular school t 
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mn R Krishna Rao, Esq , Deputy Inspector of Schools, North Arcot, to the 
Director of Public Instruction,—{No 226, dated 11th February 1SG7). 

at oTi? If™™ to your Proce edings, dated 23rd November 1866. 
•Tvo. MoZ, 1 have the honor to submit for your consideration the aecom- 
panying’ Schedules A and 13, and to inform you that my observations 
le ate to Native schools, my experience in the department being confined 
only to \ ernacular and Anglo-Vernacular schools. 

2. From the experience I have had of Vernacular schools of the 
lower order in my range, I find that the present standards of examina¬ 
tion proscribed for Vernacular schools in the Schedule A of the Grant- 
in-aid Rules now in force are very high. The children that are sent up 
o such schools are generally the sons of poor and ignorant ryots, who 
can hardly appreciate the importance of high education, and consequent- 
A,- ’ C a - st r e sch o° lmas ters expect from such people is very 
im -V I 1fe ® m ^ese schools varies from 1 to 2 annas for each 
? w • the u e , C °M l0nS amouut ; at an average, to nearly Rs. 2 
1U a p Ch0 °- ° f , ah -° U , t - boys ' wllieh could hardly suffice^ for the 
nld ol * Ce °fi a . sin .8' le . individual now-a-days; and the Government 
<n 1 also is equally insignificant. Under these circumstances, it is hope¬ 
less to procure the services of teachers who will not only be efficient to 
tram up students to such high standards, but who will also be satisfied 
with a small pittance of about Rs. '2 a month. 


•3. The vast difference that exists in the income of a school 
master of greater qualifications and that of a low revenue official of less 
di tcations is a death-blow to the profession of a teacher. 

4j 0 Besides, the absence of all attractions to the position of a 
bc oolmaster is another great discouragement, and we can even say that 
is position is far worse than that of a butler or an ayah in a gentle- 
inan s house. A simplification, therefore, of the standards, as proposed 
\ n i ® Schedule A, and the increase of grants, as specified in the Sche- 
1 :: w,1 h as far as I can judge, secure the rapid spread of elementary 

euucation among villagers, and also the ready services of teachers. 


SCHEDULE A. 
Standabds of Examination. 
B.—Native Schools. 

1st (lowest standard ). 
Vebnaculae. 

L Heading sentences of three or four words. 

If riling small sentences to dictation. 
ithmetic to Simple Subtraction. 

2nd (middle standard ). 

1 Vernacular. 

2. Wrilivn i ,r,- i i ° tU ° koolcs clear and intelligent. 

3. ArithnethC'^ '’* ,t,M>nt ^ 08fi 

of Rule of Three. 




?u'd {Highest) Standard. 

Anglo-Vernacular. 

1. JDigliAi .—Reading Second Book of Lqssonw. 

1*. Writing English tu dictation, such as the Second Book ot L^ sous. 
S. Tran.slatwn from English into Vernacular, and vice versa, 

4. Arithmetic to Vulgar Fractions. 


SCHEDULE B. 

Grants to Pupils passed under the several Standards. 


B.—Hative Schools, 


• 

Standard, 

Rupees. 


f 1st 

5 

To each pupil passed under 

...\ 2nd 

10 


[ 3rd 

15 


(Sd.) B. 

KRISHNA RAO. 


Abstract Return of Institutions receiving aid on the 31$' March 1807. 


Description of Institutions. 

Number of Insti¬ 
tutions. 

o 

rS 

1 

Average Grant per 
School. 

Average expenditure 

from all sources 
per School. 

i 

RE31ARK8. 

fc\hor,]sonhehL'l*orcl.i ■ ... | 

15 

3,057 

Rs. A. P. 

2,503 2 6 

Rs. A. P. 

8,047 0 0 

The Dove ton Col¬ 

Ihj. middle do. ... 

154 

10,013 

351 0 8 

1,660 2 7 

lege is included 
among tho higher 

Do. lower do. ... 

700 

20,2*28 

31 6 0 

115 10 0 

class schools. Tho 
Pal ghaut School is 

Normal fc>cb f »ol . 

4 

m 

1,507 13 4 

6,373 4 0 

omitted, as tho 
Ooimuias ioavrs 

I 





drew no s. vnnU 
till oiler the . iosn 
of the olTu ini j e tr. 
The Gosp oI 
SocicU *s School h: 
Tricliinopoly 19 nU 
so omitted, as no 
grants are entered 
Dr it iti die i 1,- 
pector’s tiiiancial 
icturns; an in 
quivy will h i,.. 
stituted ou tilO 

point. 


Omou of the Director of ^ (Sd.) E. B. POWELL 

j*i_ ];.(.• Instruction, Madras, > 

7th October 18C7. ) Director of Public Instruction. 


• ?V ". ; f.Lf;/SV' I ' rTi 7 " h l io thp ° rjvt <Sf •*«*«*.Homi Dept., to the Chif Sr-.; 
to the C ron-mment of Fort St. George,-{No. 12, dated, 'Mh.lx.nurxj 1808;. 

,,t .L U ",i , t0 acknowledge receipt, of Mr..ArbuthnotV lettei 
’ J 1 ' October last, submitting thu llopoil called for 

49 

























' on the 15th June 1866 , on the practical working of the Educational 
Grant-in-aid Rules in the Madras presidency, and requesting, with 
reference to the remarks made by the Secretary of State in his des- 
1 patch of the 9th March 1806 , that, with certain amendments which 
have been provisionally sanctioned by the Madras Government, those 
rules may be allowed to “ remain in force for a few years longer, or at all 
events until a more lengthened experience shall have furnished adequate 
data for forming a satisfactory judgment as to their practical working.’ 


2. In reply, I am directed to state that, as the Madras Govern¬ 
ment and the best authorities whose institutions are affected by the 

and who have been consulted on the subject, are satisfied with 
the system of grants-in-aid now in force in tho Madras presidency 
as being sound, and well suited to the circumstances of tbat part ot 
India ; and as the rules are working satisfactorily, and gradual but 
very decided progress is being made every year, the request contained 
in the concluding paragraph of your letter will be recommended to 
the favorable consideration of the Secretary of State. 

3. The Governor General in Council is of opinion that the speci¬ 
fic objections urged by the Secretary of State to the operation of the 
Madras rules, have been fairly and fully replied to ; but with regard 
to that part of the system which relates to payment by results, there 
is one point which the Government of India would wish to be again 
considered by the Madras Government. His Excellency the Governor 
in Council, adopting the words of the Reverend Dr. Caldwell, states, 
in respect oY the system of payment by results, tbat the Government 
should content itself with getting “ its money’s worth of results for 
the money it grants,” and has therefore disallowed a rule by which 
Mr. Powell, the Director of Public Instruction, would propose to limit 
the total grant to any school to a moiety of the aggregate expenditure 
on the salaries of teachers in boys’ schools, and of teachers and 
servants in girls’ schools. It is stated by Mr. Powell as his reason 
for proposing this rule, that otherwise Government might practically bo 
paying the'entire cost of the school, and the grant would not be a 
grant -'in-aid” at all. 

4. Mr. Powell's proposed rule went- perhaps beyond what is ne¬ 
cessary, but the evil he apprehends is not, the Government of India 
belie ves, wholly improbable, and it would defeat the main object of 
the grant-in-ald system. Tho Governor General in Council admits 
that it would be an hardship if one school, by careful teaching and 
hound economy, .should get at a smaller private cost as good or 
better educational results, than another with a higher private expendi- 
tuiv. and y.x should not receive the same encouragement from Govern¬ 
ment, btill, : must be borne in mind that the grant-in-aid system 
should not. in any form svper&eds pri ato expenditure, or as education 
•mpiovLH a L r higher burden will be forced upou the Government 
than it bus undertaken, or can properly afford to boar. 


*WI»> 
properly ) 
v xpedi6nt 


*, lb .v fore, the rigid rule pre 
icgoti ved, it r till seems to the C 
to require in <wery aided school 
it be found that Government doc 


>po8ed by Mr* Powell, was 
xovemor General in Council 
a certificate of expenditure, 
by the means of payment 
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by results, generally bear more than its fair shape of the cost of 
education in aided schools, it may have data from which to discover 
that this is the case, and to be able to reduce the rate of payment. 

5. - yards the effect of the present system upon Vernacular 

education (t ‘red to in paragraph 6), the Governor General in Council 
will be glad .a receive the explanatory information which the Director 
This was anticipated by the Secretary of of Public Instruction may submit 
State,—see paragraphs 37, 40—53, of the after communication with the 
Educational Despatch of 1859, No. 4. inspectors and managers of 

schools. But the Madras Government is reminded that in no part of 
India has any great extension of elementary education been effected 
under the grant-in-aid system, and thnt such extension should rather 
lie looked for from the operation of the educational cess which it is 
hoped will ere long be in force throughout the whole of the presidency. 


Reported to the Right Hon’ble the Secretary of State for India. 




XIV,— continued-. 

WORKING OP TUP. GRANT-IN-AID RULES IN BOMBAY. 

From Oi Gonne.Esq., Secretary to the Govern mnit of Bombay, to the Secretary to the 
Government of India, Home Repaetmbnt,— (No. 53, dated 9th September 
1867 ;. 

Referring to your letter, with enclosures, No. 1647, dated the 21st 
December 1866, I have the honor, by direction of His Excellency 

the Governor in Council, to forward to you 
1103, dated 24th July CO py 0 f a report* received from the Director 
of Public Instruction, affording the informa¬ 
tion required by the Government of India, relative to the first year's 
working of the Grant-in-aid Rules now in force in the Bombay presidency. 

2. I am at the same time desired to annex copy of a Resolution 
passed by this Government, under date the 3rd instant, on Sir A. 
Grant’s Report. _ 


r? rom Sir A. Grant, Bart., Director qf Pvblic Instruction. Bombay. to Bn 
Secretary to the Government of Bombay, — (No. 1103. dat 'd 24 th July i 807;. 


In reference to the Government Resolution No. 3Si), dated July 
1867, and previous correspondence, I have the honor to report on the first 
veac4 working of the Graut-in-nid Rules now iu force in the Bombay 
presidency. 


2. The Provisional Revised Rules for Grants-in-aid on the system 
endix A. P a yuient-for-results, of which copy is annexed 

Appcri ’ f° r reference, were issued under date the 21st 

fekinary 1866. The first article in these rules required (for budget 
purposes) that school managers, desirous of receiving grants, should 
— ply lor registration six months before the close of the official rear. 


a 


Owin 


. , , ’. ( • weve r > to Jkf ,at<i period of the official year at which tin- 1 uu 

WLu. irs iss> ( indulgence in tins respect was allowed, ami appluMU ior 
tor grants under the system where received up to the end of April 1SG< 


rules 
uis 

i6G. 
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3. As many as 34 schools, which (with the exception of five) had 
never before received any description of aid from the State, now 
applied, and were registered in this office for examination during the 
year 1860-67. A return of these applications was published with ray 
Annual Report for the year 18C5-GG, and a copy of the return is 
herewith annexed for reference. 

4. Preliminary to the examinations, which naturally take place 
at the end of the rainy season, I issued a circular to school managers, 
under date 29th September 1866 (No. 1375), containing full explana¬ 
tions of the standards and conditions of payment contained in 

i ^ ^ Schedules A and B of the Provisional Revised Rules, 

aud under these explanations the examinations were 
conducted. Copy of the circular is annexed for reference. 

5. 'The following tabic shows the amounts actually obtained on 
the system of payment-for-resnlts, by the several schools examined. 
Column 3 of the table shows the amouuts which would respectively 
have been obtained had the estimated number of pupils to be presented 
for examination fully passed in every subject:— 



9t 

10 

11 

U 

n 

14 

1C 
17 
1$’ 
J ) 
20 
21 
22 


21 
2 b 


Poona Seminary ... «.« »i« «i* »•• 

Pensioners* School, Poona ... ... ... 

Uiahop School, Foona ... ... ... 

Scottish Orjgtona#e, Mphim ... ... 

uglo- Vernacular School at Hyderabad, Sind 
English Mission School at Surat ... 

General Assembly’* Institution 
Ditto ditto Vernacular School 
fiulo-British institution ... ... 

St. Mary's Institution ... 

fit. Su.nislau ’ School ... ... ... 

St. Xavier s Boy's School ... ... ... 

St. Jnsc-j h*« Girls’ School ... ... ... 

Poona Convent School ... ... 

i fco Church Mission's \uglo-Vomacnlnr School, Poona. 

Ditto ditto Vernacular (Hindustani) 8ohool 

Free Church Million's Vernacular (Marathi) School ... 
I*roe ( luircli (.1 tncr.il A ,cinbly*s Institution.., 

EgutjK'ora School ... 

Hubert Money’ll Anglo-Vernacular School 
Ditto ditto Vcrnacul r school 
Church Missionary Society's Anglo-Vernacular School, 
•e 

Vernacular School, ditto 
V*.macular School, Maliffftuin 
Anglo-Vernacular School, Kurraohtc 
Vernacular School, Makmalabod 
Vernacular School, Pydowneo, Bombay 
Vernacular School. Khetwady. lipmUu'. 
Verne.. ular S' bool, Lower Mal im 
Vernacular School, Maloonga, B. mhav 
Vernacular School, Malabar Hill, 


Ditto 

Diuo 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Dilto 

Ditto 


dilto 
ditto 
ditto 
d*Uo 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

A* 

PentiioiK r »r Sebr... Bolffaum 
1 ’’ lji'-’. x .- -lii.-.l Kurrachco 

ludo-British In iiu A ion, Kurraolic 


; Behind marke 


Amount of Grant 
actually obtained. 


Its. A. P. 


485 

350 

590 

830 

710 

1,143 

1,410 

r.o 

1 , 211 ) 

3,270 

170 

1,120 

459 

2,180 

2,523 

53 

40 

2,315 

115 

1,530 

49 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 o 
n o 
o o 
8 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 o 
0 0 
0 0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Amount which 
might have been 
obtained had Liio 
curt re estlniited 
number of pupils 
passed in every 
.subject. 


if- A. P. 


1,000 
1,915 
1,195 
1,000 
727 
2,070 
2,3 i« 
102 
1,2 W 
4,405 
1,730 
2,92-; 

815 
3.110 
6,403 
27.8 
12 i 

0,510 
1 10 
8,513 
82 


0 0 


0 0 
0 0 


0 
0. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 0 


72 0 
104 0 





Un* Ju lo iJriti \x Inoillutfou, Ua, Ho h 


w ueru drawn in the onnvftiiyear 
1011 ac ^ount Ol a grant fur 1805-00 
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6. From the above table it will be seen that a total of 
Rs. 23,889-8 was actually obtained against the amount of 
Rs. 43,584, stated in the 3rd column as possibly obtainable accord¬ 
ing to the estimates of the school managers. These estimates, 
however, must not be interpreted as exactly expressing what the 
managers expected to obtain, because managers probably thought it the 
safest plan to state their estimates as highly as possible, lest they 
might lose anything by setting down too low a sum. Only one chool 
in the list (No. 24) appears to have actually obtained more than its 
estimate. Nos. 4, 5, 19, and 22 obtained close upon their estimate. 
Nos. 7, 9, 10, 13, 14, 21, 23, 25, 27, 28, 29, and 30 obtained three- 
fourths, Nos. 3, 8, and 31 about half; No. 2 obtaiued one-sixth, 
and the rest more than one-fourth of the sum they had set down. 




7. The system being new and tentative, managers perhaps 
hardly knew what results to expect from it; but I must say, that not 
a single complaint against the actual results lias reached me. Private 
school managers appear to have received the system in a spirit of 
cordiality, and to have determined to increase their grants in future 
years by improvement of their schools. 

8. Seventeen fresh schools have applied for grants under the 
system, and have been registered for examination during the present 
year. A list of these applications is annexed for information. Some 
others applied, but their applications were too late for immediate 
regi oration. 

9. The Educational Inspectors have reported favorably on the 
working of the system. Major Waddington, in his Annual Report, 
paragraph 17, writes :— 


“ The revised rules published in February 1806 have lud a fair trial din ing the year, 
rind I have personally examined all but two of the schools applying for aid under ih-m. The 
system is, 1 am convinced, an admirable one, and while it meets with the cordial approval of 
school managers, it ensures, as far as any system can, a due economy of the public fund*. 
But at ilie same time, I sec plainly that the amount of labor devolving <<r. iu-poefing 
officers, even with the present number of grant-in-aid schools, is enoruidns, and that any cun* 
siderable extension of the system will involve a eoiudderuble increiiM- t the iusp. cl'i-y stn0‘„ 
When it is considered that every boy has to be examined separately in nine or leu djffi rent 
subjects, for each of which a separate marking is iv. paired, some idea can be form*;! i •, n l •, 
those not accustomed to ) of the ii and continued attention 

required. I have only been able pt :■^anally to examine all tlie*o grant-in-aid school , ut the 
sacrifice of any proper ‘inspection of -ud grade Anglo-Vernacular and primary si-h , 0 lSi and [ 
V( nrc to rc< mnsond the advisability possible . >u the ueee by. of appointing a special 
to tliis work. In carrying out my inspections undei t.h< rules, I have found 
diacrepaucies in the standards, which will require modification, and which will, 1 hope, lonn 
Kubjci'ts of discussion at our annual meeting of inspecting officers. 1 am also of up ini 'mi that 
aio snhjfcl* of examination are too limited, and that they should certaiulv • mbraee history 
and geography in addition to the present subjects.* " J 

Ur. Curtis, Educational Inspector, Northern Division, writes as 

follows:— 


Hie 

ofth 


hat the RvM iSSi,min T or 1 P ri 7 ate > tllis division, which can 
! IV | U , h .iv d tor and r. V '''' U ba . r ‘ U . v be 9! »'l «“ working h 

W* Mission to S«^ ’ 
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. Moore, Educational Inspector in Sind, says : 



“This system lias made a fair start in the province. The Mission schools at Hyderabad 
and Kurrachce have been examined under the standards during the year. The St. Patrick’s 
(Roman Catholic) School has rincc been examined, and the Marathi School has been regis¬ 
tered for examination. I consider that the introduction of this system is calculated to exer¬ 
cise a very beneficial effect. The system of marking is minute and tedious to the examiners, 
hut it has its advantages. It enables a comparison to be drawn between schools of the 
same class, and it thus inspires the masters aud pupils with emulation. It moreover greatly 
assists the inspectorial staff, for after a school has once been examined and marked, it enables 
the inspector to judge at the next examination what progress a school has made durum the 
y ear; and to private scholastic institutions, it affords liberal pecuniary assistance, for want 
of which the efforts of many such schools are retarded.” 

10. My own general report of the system would be, that it has 
exceeded my most sanguine expectations. The remarks on the subject, 
which I have introduced in my Annual Report for the past year, are as 
follows :— 


" From a departmental point of view, the system is of course most satisfactory, for it 
stimulates the managers of private schools to fresh exertion in Ihe improvement of their 
pupils ; it tends to the constant raising and keeping up of the schools; it prevents the ‘men¬ 
tion of teachers being concentrated on the Lot pupils to the neglect of others ; it relieves the 
11 responsibility in stating his “ impressionsit gives a reason for 
every increase or diminution of Governmental aid; it is as liberal and yet an economical system, 
for not a rupee is paid except for actual progress in a pupil, and though an 
may obtain under the system a third of its expenses from Government, a school nivul ho ex¬ 
ceptionally efficient to obtain a higher rate of aid than this. But as far as wo have gone, 
♦he system appears to he not only popular with this department hut also, almost equally so, 
with the managers of private schools. There is no doubt that it will obtain considerable 
extension, and be productive of great good in the future. I shall cordially welcome * very 
fresh advance which the system makes, being confident that, as long as it is properly adim- 
nist jred, it is a just system, and that it will tend to produce an amount ot secular instruction, 
which Government could not otherwise have produced except at far greater cost, i he grants 
hitherto awarded ‘for results’ have been made to schools previously existing, and have b n 
almoFt confined to the large towns of Bombay and Poona ; but I already see traces of ic 
action of tlie system in calling schools into existence. When the Missionary Societies, Rail * 
way Companies, and analogous bodies have done their part in school extension under this 
system, the question will arise, how fur the Native communities will take it up. And with 
regard to Uiis, it must be remembered that the grant-in-aid system implies effective school 
management, by private bodies, which implies local enlightenment ; and therefore I would 
ay, tbit it would be hardly fair to the people who bear the burden of a local cess, and tiro 
eager tor instruction, if Government were entirely to wait upon the development of a grant- 
in-aid system, especially in a country like this. ‘ I think that this system should for the 
present be looked on as subsidiary to the operations of Government, and should not he made 
to set aside the principle suggested above (para. 23 of Annual Report), that an Anglo-Verna¬ 
cular school should be provided for the people in every talooka, and a high school in 
every zilhdi, at the cost of the State. There are two other considerations which I weald 
vxium•• to submit in connection with our recent inauguration of the grant-in-aid systtm y— 
1st. that there are some things which we enn never look to thi system to supply for India, 
namely, the introduction of higher learning and science; 2nd , that the development of the 
system will call imperatively for tl ce of a high class of edu ktio dors, 

ami therefore for placing the superior appointments of the educational service on a better 
footing tb;'U they hold a present.” 


IK Moclifioationa in detail of the standards of examination will of 
course be sugeestod by practice; but, speaking 1 broadly, I should say 
i hat we have happily bit on a just proportion of payments to the attain¬ 
ments of scholars. It will be observed lhat Major WaddiivHon de¬ 
siderates in liif report the addition of history and geography to the 
subjects of examination. These subjects were at first omitted, from an 
impression that they were to some extent indefinite and therefore 
tuifiUedo be included among standards of qualification for payments 
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But ou experience it has appeared that there would be no serious 

objection to the inclusion of these subjects, 
Appendix E. au 'j Government have accordingly sanctioned 

a slight modification of Schedules A and B for this year's use. Copy of 
their Notification, dated 5th June 18t>7, is annexed. 

13. It was represented to the Government by the Diocesan Board 
of Education, Bombay, that the revised rules, though generally liberal 
in their conditions, were not adapted to meet the case of schools when 
first beino- founded, as such schools could not be expected during their 
first year to have attained sufficient organization to enable them to obtain 
a fair share of aid on the principle of payment-for-results. Government, 
tukintr this consideration into view, have conceded that any school which 
can lie shown to have been much wanted, and to have been eslablished 
under difficulties, may, if favorably reported on, receive, for the first 
war only the half of its current ox ponses from the State, on t he under¬ 
standing that after the first year it will lie dealt with according to the 
ordinary rules. 



APPENDIX A. 




EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 

The Hon J ble the Governor in Couucil is pleased to publish for 
general information the following Provisional Revised Rules for 
Grants-in-aid in the Bombay presidency:— 

Provisional lie vised Rales for Grants in aid in the Bombay presidency on ilic 
system of payment by results . 

Aid will henceforward be experimentally given to schools under 
recognised management, in accordance with the following rules, which 
supersede those published in the Government Gazette of the 8th July 1858 
and the 26th November 1863, and which will remain in force for two 
years from the present date, being then subject to revision, as experience 
may show to be needed. 

1. The managers of schools who may be desirous of receiving aid 
from the State must, on their first application, be registered in the office 
of the Director of Public Instruction, at least six months before the 
commencement of the official year then next following. 

2. The application for registration must be accompanied by one or 
other of the forms appended (see Schedule C), which must afford full 
information on the points enumerated. 

3. All registered schools will he inspected once during the official 
year by the Government inspecting officer, who will give notice to the 
managers beforehand of the probable time of examination. 

4. Provided, that if the inspecting officer on his visit shall 
consider the arrangements of any school to be palpably defective as 
regards accommodation, registry of attendance, or otherwise, he may 
decline to examine, forwarding, however, a full report of his reasons for 
so declining, to the Director of Public Instruction and the school 
managers. 

5. The inspecting officer will examine all the pupils submitted to 
bim, according to the standard for which they may be respectively 
presented (see Schedule A), and will furnish the managers with a certi- 
fiom.e of the number of pupils passed by him under each standard, and 
ol. the number entitled to capitation. 

6. r Ihe number of pupils presented for examination must in no 

case exceed the average number who have been in attendance during the 
previous twelve moi ths, and no pupil will be examined who has not 
attended the school lor at least the one month immediately preceding 
the examination. J i o 
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7. It is to be understood that no pupil, except in European and 
. Eurasian schools, shall be allowed to pass twice under the same standard, 
or to be examined for a certificate more than once during the 
' official year. 


8. No pupil will be examined, or have his attendance counted in 
calculating.the average attendance, who is below six or above twenty- 
two years of age. 

9. After each examination., the managers should forward to the 
educational inspector an abstract far the amount to which they maybe 
entitled under Standards.I -to- V of Schedule B, accompanied by the 

certificate mentioned in Rule 5. 

\ * * 1 
* \ 

10. Grants for matriculation will only be awarded to a school in 

the case of boys who, have attended that school for two full years preced¬ 
ing. Applications on. this account should be forwarded to the Director 
of Public Instruction by the managers immediately after the Matricula¬ 
tion'Examination, accompanied in each ease by a copy of the University 
Registrar's certificate, and an authenticated statement of the boy’s 
attendance at the schodl. . \ ' 

11. Schools which.at present receive aid from (he State cannot, 
unless they elect to renounce such'aid, present pupils for examination 
under these rules. But this provisq is liqt in'tany way meant to affect 
the allowances made* by the State to soldier^’ orphans. 

12. Aid may also be, granted under the above rules to such 

private schools as are -considered by the Educational Department to he 
under- proper management.' ' . • ** 

13, A11 schools receiving aid from the State under the above rules 

wiH.be required to furnish all returns called for by the Government of 
India. * 

1'4<. ft is to be; clearly understood tliat grants cannot be claimed 
under tlie above rules irrespective of the circumstances of the case mul 
the limits-of.the sum at the disposal of Government. Should a grant 
be i,uAriy case refused, the fCafeons for refusal will be communicated to ihe 
applicants, and will also he published in the Administration Report of 
the Educational Department. 

\ . \ 

% (Signed) A. GRANT, 

Director of Public Instruction; Bombay. 
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SCHEDULE A, 



Standards or Examination. 


For European and Eurasian Schools. 

I. Standard— 

1st Head,—Multiplication Tables and 
Simple Addition. 

2nd He ad.—Reading easy c h i 1 d’s 
book and writing words of one 
syllable. 

II. Standard— 

1st Head—Arithmetic,FirstFourRules. 
2nd Hoad.—Reading easy narrative. 
3rd Head.—Writing large hand. 

III. Standard— 


3rd Head.—Second language, i. e ,, 

either Latin, Sanscrit, or any 
Vernacular Language. 

Written translation into English 
from any ordinary school book, 
and vice versd. 

VI. Standard. —Matriculation in the 
University of Bombay. 

N. It .—Under each of the 3rd, 4th, and 
5th standards, pupils may he allowed to 
pass twice, but not more than twice.. 

For Anglo - Vern acula r Schools. 


hr Heud.—Arithmetic to Rule of 
Three inclusive. 

2nd Head,—Writing fair small hand. 
3rd Head.— 

(a) Repetition of 100 lines of easy 

poetry. 

(b) Reading as of a newspaper. 
4th Head.—Writing to dictation from 

the same. 

IV. Standard.— 

1st Head.—Mathematics— 

(а) Arithmetic to Vulgar and 

Decimal Fractions. 

(б) Euclid to the 10th Proposition, 

1st Book. 

(c) Aigebra up to Multiplication 

and Subtraction. 

2nd Head.—English— 

(a) Reading and explanation of 
easy English classics. 

(h) Recitation of classical poetry 
(300 liues). 

(c) Dictation, including hand¬ 

writing. 

(d) Grammar, Rules of Syntax. 
3rd He ml.—Second language, i. e. t 

either Latin, Sanscrit, or any Verna¬ 
cular Language. 

Written translation into English 
of easy sentences. 


I. Standard— 

1st Head.—Arithmetic, Four Simple 
Rules. 

2nd Head.—English— 

(a) Reading of 1st and 2nd Books 
with explanation. 

(b) Spelling easy words. 

(c) Writing large hand. 

3rd Head.—Vernacular— 

(ft) Reading 3rd Book with explana¬ 
tion. 

(b) Writing easy words. 

H. Standard— 

1st Head.—Arithmetic- 

Reduction and Foui* Compound 
Rules. 

2nd Head—English— 

(ft) Reading and explaining 3rd Book. 

(b ) Writing half-text. 

(c) Grammar. Parts of Speech. 

(d) Written translation into English 
of easy sentences. 

3rd Head.—Vernacular— 

(a) Reading 4th Book with explana¬ 
tion. 

(b) Writing. 

(c) Grammar, Declensions and Conju¬ 
gations. 

III. Standard— 


V. Standard.— 

1 *1 1 lead.— Mathematics— 

(a) Arithmetic complete with Mensu¬ 
ration. 

(b) Euclid, 1st Book with Simple 
Deductions. 

(c) Algebra to Simple Equations. 

2nd Hoad.—English— 

(ft) Para] 1 rase o! Englisbgpm try. 

(b) Gniuumir and analysis of sen¬ 
tenced. 

(c) Composition on a given subject. 


1st Head—Arithmetic— 

To Simple Proportion and Literest 
inclusive. 

2nd Head.—English— 

(ft) Reading lih Book with vivd voce 
explanation, in English or Ver¬ 
nacular. 

H e«sy sentences. 

(o) \\ rifcrng fair small hand. 

3rd Head.— Vernacular— 

{a) senior school books with 

explanation. 
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(b) Writing easy sentences to dicta¬ 
tion. 

(c) Easy parsing. 

( d) Written translation into English 
from any ordinary school hook. 


VI. Standard.— Matriculation— 

JV. B . —The examination under the 
IV and V Standards will he conducted in 
English. 

For Vernacular Schools. 


IV. Stan dab d— 

1st Head.—Mathematic?— 

(a) Arithmetic up to Compound Pro¬ 
portion, and Vulgar and Decimal 
Fractions. 

(b) Euclid. To the end of the 10th 
Proposition, 1st Book. 

(c) Algebra. Multiplication and Sub¬ 
traction. 

2nd Head.—English—. 

(a) Reading senior school hooks with 
explanation. 

( b ) Dictation, including hand-writing. 

(c) Grammar, common Rides of Syn¬ 
tax. 

3rd Head.—Vernacular—; 

(a) Translation from English ^ into 
Vernacular, or vice versd, of any 
senior school book. 

(b) Writing to dictation from the same. 

(c) Grammar of sentences. 


I. Standakd— 

1st Head.—Arithmetic, Addition and 
Multiplication Tables. 

2nd Head.—Writing Syllables. 

3rd Head.—Reading 1st and 2nd Book ; 

II. —Standard— 

1st Head. —Arithmetic. Four Simple 
, Rules* 

2nd Head— 

(а) Writing simple words. 

(б) Reading and explanation of 3rd 
Book. 

III. Standard — 

1st Head.—Arithmetic up to Rule of 
Three. 

2nd Head. — Writing to dictation from a 
senior school book. 

3rd Head. — Reading and explanation 
of 4th Book. 

IV. Standard— 


V. Standard— 

1st Head.—Mathematics— 

(a) Arithmetic complete. 

(b) Euclid, 1st Book, with Simple 
Deductions. 

(c) Algebra to Simple Equations. 

2nd Head.—English— 

(a) Reading, and explanation of the 
simpler English classics, 

(b) Paraphrase. 

( o ) Grammar and analysis of sen¬ 
tences. 

3rd Head.—Vernacular— 

(a) Translation from English into 
Vernacular, or vice versd . 

(b) Paraphrase of Vernacular poetry 
taken from ordinary school 
hooks. 

(c) Vernacular Grammar and Idioms. 


1st Head.—Arithmetic complete. 

2nd Head.—Vernacular. Writing from 
dictation. 

3rd Head— 

(a) Reading current Vernacular Lite¬ 
rature, including newspapers. 

(b) Paraphrasing Vernacular poetry 
taken from ordinary school 
books. 

4th Head— ' 

(a) Vernacular Grammar, 

N. B. —Portuguese schools will he entit¬ 
led to the same grants as Vernacular and 
Anglo-Vernacular schools. As regards 
these, tlio words “ Portuguese” and‘‘An- 
glo-Pbrtuguese” may ho read throughout 
the Rules and Schedules for Vernacular 
and Anglo-Vernacular. 

. (Sd.) A. GRAHT, 
Director of Public Instruction , Bombay. 






SCHEDULE B. 


rRiHTs to Pupils passed under the severval standards. 


For European and Eurasian Schools . 




1st Head. 

2nd Head. 

3rd Head 

. 4tb Head. Total. 





H 


Rs. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

Standard 

a 

yy 

5 

5 

... 10 

5 

5 

5 

0 

5 

5 

0 

0 

5 

10 

15 

25 

IV. 


... 20 

15 

15 

0 

50 

V. 


... 30 

30 

30 

0 

90 

VI. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

150 


In addition to the above, in the case of girls, Rs. 5 under tho 2nd standard, and 
Rs, 10 under the 3rd standard, may be awarded for good plain needlework. 


For Anglo-Vernacular Sc1u>ools. 


i. 

Standard 

let Head. 

2 

2nd llood. 

2 

3rd Head. 

2 

Total. 

Rs. 

6 

ii. 

n 

3 

3 

3 

9 

hi. 

t> 

4 

4 

4 

12 

VI. 

ft 

7 

7 

7 

21 

v. 

tt 

10 

10 

10 

30 

VI. 

a 

... 0 

0 

0 

100 


With capitation allowance of Rs. 2 on the average attendance of pupils during 
the year. 


For Vernacular Schools . 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 


Standard 

a 

» 

I* 


1st Head. 2nd Head. 3rd Head. 4tb Head. 

10 0 0 
110 0 
1110 
1111 


TOTAL, 

Rs. 

1 

2 

3 

4 


With capita!ion allowance of As. 8 on the average attendance of pupils during the 

year 


N. B .—No capitation allowance ’will he granted to private schools admitted to aid 
under Rule 12. Nor will any school be entitled to capitation allowance as an Anglo- 
Vernamlar School, which docs not educate pupils up to the 3rd Anglo-Vernacular 
Standard. 

(Signed) A. GRANT, 

Director of PtibMc Instruction, Bombay. 
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SCHEDULE C. 
Form I. 



Form II. 

For Private Schools . 
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APPENDIX C. 



Memorandum by Sib A. Grant, Barf., Director of Public Inst motion, Bombay ■ 
(No. 1375, dated 29th September 18GG). 


0ic ^ er t° g3 ve greatest possible explicitness to the Provisional 
Revised Rules for Grants-in-aid at present in force, the following* notes 
on Schedules A and B are published for the information and guidance of 
school managers and of inspecting offing 


A.— NOTES ON STANDARDS OF EXAMINATION IN SCHEDULE A OF TICE 
GRANT-IN-AID REVISED RULES. 


European Schools. 


1st Standard. 

1st Head.—Simxjlo Addition to be done on slates. 

2nd Head.—Writing words of one syllable. This is to be merely a test of pen- 
manship, as shown in the formation of letters. Copy-books pre¬ 
viously done to be submitted. In case of doubt, but not otherwise, 
the inspector will make the child write in his presence, either in a 
copy-book or on a slate. 

Easy child’s book to be a book of one syllable, brought by the inspector. Only 
reading, and not explanation, to be required. 

2nd Standard. 

1st Head.—First four Simple Rules are meant. 

2nd Head.—Reading easy narrative, i. e a story book (such as Edgeworths Easy 
Lessons), to be brought by the inspector. A general understand¬ 
ing of the narrative to be implied 

3rd Head.—Copy-books to be submitted; in case of doubt, writing in presence 
of the inspector to be called for. 


3rd Standard , 

1st Head.—This is meant to include Four Compound Rules, Reduction, and Sim¬ 
ple Rule of Three, involving whole numbers. 

2nd Head.-—Copy-books to be submitted. 


3rd Head.— (a) No remark required. 

(b) Narrative or news portion of a newspaper (to be brought by the 
inspector) is here implied, with general understanding of the 
meaning. 

4th Head.—W' 'ting to dictation 10 lines. 


1st Head.—(a) 


<&) 

('*) 


1 ih Standard , 

Implies the same amount of Arithmetic as in Standard HI, 
v/:i h the addition of Greatest Common Measure, Lea t Common 
Multiple, Practice, Proportion complete, and Vulgar and 
Decimal Fractions, h 

No remark. 


****-«»• *•» * 
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2nd Head .—(a) 


(W 

(®) 

(<*) 


Under this sub-division will be accepted any of the following or 
analogous works, at the discretion of school managers: 
Goldsmith’s, Johnson’s, or Macaulay’s prose or poetry; Defoe’s 
Works, Pope’s Homer, Southey’s Lite of Nelson, Cowper’s 
Poetry. Any portion of the book selected to be read at the 
choieo of the inspector. Fairly accurate understanding of the 
^ssage read to be required. 

Classical Poetry, i. c., as mentioned iii the last sub-division. 

Dictation. Ten lines of some easy English classic as above 
specified. The writing to be clear and current. 

Practical knowledge of tho Rules of Syntax to be required, as 
shown by parsing any portion of the lines of poetry brought 
up for recitation. 


3rd Head.—Translation to be made of six sentences not before seen by the can¬ 
didate. In the case of Latin and Sanskrit the sentences to be 
such as those in an ordinary Delectus. In tho case of a ver¬ 
nacular language, the sentences to be such as in 4th Depart¬ 
mental Marathi Book, or 5th Gujarathi Book, of the Govern¬ 
ment departmental series, or as in the easy portions of tho 
Bagli-o-Bakar. 


&th Standard. 

1st Head.—(a) Implies the .same amount as m Standard IV, with the addition 
of Interest, Discount, Stocks, Profit and Loss, Insurance, See., 
Square and Cube Root, and Arithmetical Mensuration of 
Areas and solids, 

(b) No. remark. 

(c) Implies the same amount of Algebra as in Standard IV, with 

Division, Greatest Common Measure, Least Common Multiple 
Involution and Evolution, Square Root, and Simple Equation 
of all kinds. 


2nd Head.— (a) 

(b) 

0) 


Ten lines to bo selected tor paraphrase out of a portion of not 
less than 1,000 lines brought up bv the candidate. 

No remark. 

Implies short essays, or letter-writing on simple shbieots Good 
sense and taste in the matter of the composition n- well as 
correctness m expression and writing to bo taken into nm- 


.ted HJftd.—Two passages to be translated, of about 15 lines each-ono passage 
to be of prose and one of poetry. I„ Sanskrit, kooks liV tk ’ 
ITitopodesk and the Skanskar Ratparul will bo'ac. pu d. a t the dis 
cretion ot school managers. In Latin, books like Gulrop 3 C -' 
nelms Nepos, and the easier books of Ovid. In Yevnaofil tr ll 

SSZS•* *•* • >■ ii» 

a. 2S&ZX S?SSS^“ 10 —“ of 15 too « 


AH(H,0-VeBNACULAR SCHOOLS. 


1st Head.—No remark. 


Standard. 


2nd Head.—No remark. 

3rd Hoad, (a) No remark. 


(,,) A wrilinl L t'n COry4 ’ 00lcS 1)0 . submitted; in ease of doubt, 
v, m tho presence ot the inspector to be called for. 
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Tn reading Gujarathi, the 4th booh should be understood. 

Implies copy-bool: uniting — in Marathi, of Balbodli and Moni; 
in Gujarathi, of Balbodn and Gujarathi. 


2nd Standard . 

1st Head.—No remark. 

% 

2nd Head.—(a) Implies Book III, Part I, of departmental sories, or any 
analogous book. 

(b) Implies copy-books. 

( c ) Implies distinguishing parts of speech in the piece read. 

(d) Implies six sentences (of about six words each) in which no 

difference of idiom is involved. 


3rd Head.— (a) Implies 5ill Gujarathi Book. 

(b) Good Balbodh and Modi, or Gujarathi writing (on sheets of paper, 

or slates), to be submitted. 

(c) To be tested in connection with the reading, involves knowledge 

of parts of speech, as well as declension uud conjugation. 

3rd Standard . 

1st Head.—Implies the same amount of Arithmetic as in Standard II, with the 
addition of* Simple Proportion and Simple Interest. 

2nd Head.—(a) Implies Book II, Part II, of departmental series, 4th Book of 
Irish Series, or any analogous book. 


(6) Implies parsing, with reference to accidence only, of easy 
sentences selected from the book read. 

(c) Puled copy-books to be submitted. 

3rd Head.—(a) Implies 5th and 6th Marathi, or 6th and 7ih!Gujarathi Books, of 
departmental series, or any analogous books. 

(b) Implies writing 10 lines. Sentences to be such as those in the 

3rd or 4th Marathi (4th or 5th Gujarathi) Books. 

(c) To be tested in connection with the reading. 

(d) Implies a translation of about 15 lines feom any prose part in 

the 3rd or (4th Marathi, 4th or 5th Gujarathi) Books. 

. 4 tli Standard . 

let Head.—(a) Implies the same amount of Arithmetic as in Standard III, 
with the addition of Compound Proportion, Greatest Common 
Measure, Least Common Multiple, Practice, and Vulgar and 
Decimal Fractions. 


(b) No remark. 

(o) Implies Addition, Subtraction and Multiplication, both of 
Integers and Fractions, in Algebra. 

2nd IL. d.~(a) Implies Book TTI, Part II, of departmental series, or 
analogous books. 

(b) Implies writing 10 lines, to be selected from the same book 

in good current hand. 

(c) To bo tested in conjunction with reading. 

3rd Tload.—(a) Implies a translation of 15 lines from the two highest 
school-books, in some Vernacular or English series; 
the translation to bo from or into English at the option 
of tin inspector. 


(/>) Iiri.lies writing a range of 10 lines from 5th ana 6th 
Marathi, or Cth or 7th Gujarathi Books. 


i 
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5th Standard. 

Implies the same amount of Arithmetic as in Standard IV, 
with the addition of Compound Interest, Profit and Loss, 
Stocks, Insurance, &c., Square and Cube Pool, Mensura¬ 
tion of Areas and Solids. 

No remark. 

Implies the samo amount of Algebra as in Standard V , for 
European schools. 

Implies the same as Standard IV, 2nd head, for European 
schools. 

As in Standard V, 2nd head (a) for European schoob. 

No remark. 

Implies 15 lines from some such book as “ Life of Socrates,” 
or “ Arabian Nights” (in Marathi), or “ Life of Colum¬ 
bus” (Gujarathi), to be selected by the inspector, and 
some easy English prose classic, at the option of the 
inspector. 

Implies paraphrase of from 10 to 15 lines, according to the 
length of the metre. 

Implies correction of wrong sentences and thorough gram¬ 
matical analysis. 

Vebnaculab Schools. 

1 st Standard. 

1st Head.—Native Tables (complete) are implied. 

2nd Head.—-Writing to dictation on slates. 

3rd Head.—No remark. 

• 2nd Standard. 

1st Head.—No remark. 

2nd Head.—(a) j No remark 

3rd Standard. 

1st Head.—Implies the same amount as in Standard II (above), with the 
addition of four Compound Rules, Reduction and Simple 
Proportion. 

2nd Head.—Implies 10 lines from 4th Book Marathi (or 6th Gujarathi Scries). 
3rd Head.—Implies reading and explanation of the same, 

4 th Standard . 

1st Hoad.—NoremaTk. 

2nd Head.-—Implies 10 lines from the two highest books of Vernacular 
series or any Vernacular newspaper. 

3rd Head,—- (a) Implies explanation of the matter read. 

(b; Implies paraphrase of poetical pieces in 4th Marathi or 5th 
Gujarathi Book, 6 or 6 lines to be paraphrased. 

4ih Head.—To be tested in connection wit|i readiug, knowledge of Dado bu’s 
larger Grammar, or some analogous book implied. 

51 


1st Head.—( a ) 


00 

00 

2nd Head.—(a) 

(W 

00 

3rd Head.—(a) 

00 

(<0 
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ENERAL RULES FOR PASSING UNDER STANDARDS IN SCHEDULE A. 


1st .—No child to be examined under the heads of more than one standard. 

2 tid .—To pass under any head, a child must obtain one-third of the aggregate 
marks given for that head, and one-fourth of the marks assigned 
to each sub-division of that head. 


3rd .—The following is the maximum of marks to each Head and Sub-division;— 


European Schools. 



1$£ Standard. 


1st Head 

... 100 

| 2nd Head 

... 100 


2nd Standard. 


1st Hoad 

2nd Head 

. 100 

... 100 

3rd Head - ... 

... 100 


3rd Standard. 


1st Head 

2nd Head 

3rd Head— (a) 

. 100 

. 100 

. 25 

3rd Head— (b) ... 
4th Head 

... 75 

\.. 100 


4 th Standard. 


1st Head— (a) 

W 

(c) 

2nd Head—(a) 

. 50 

. 25 

... 25 

. 35 

2nd Head— (b) ... 

(c) ... 

(d) ... 

3rd Head 

••• 15 
... 25 
... 25 
100 


5tk Standard. 


1st Head—(a) 
(*) 
(c) 

2nd Head— (a) 

. 40 

. 30 

. 30 

. 35 

2nd Head—(5)... 

(c) ... 

3rd Head 

35 

... SO 
... 100 


Anglo-Vebnaculak Schools. 



1st Standard. 


1st Head 

2nd Head— (a) 

(b) 

100 

. 50 

. 25 

2nd Head—(c) ... 
3rd Head—(a) 

W - 

... 25 
... 60 
... 40 


2nd Standard . 


M Heiul 

2nd Head — (a) 

lb) 

w 

... 100 

. 40 

... 15 

. 15 

2nd Head — (cl) ... 
3rd Head — (a) ... 

(b) ... 

(«) ... 

... 30 

... 50 

... 20 
... 30 


3rd Standard. 


1st TT( id 

2ud Head— .(a) 

8 

. 100 

■. 50 

. 30 

. 20 

3rd Head — (a) ... 

(*) ... 

(0 ... 

. (4 ... 

... 40 
... 15 

... 15 
.. 30 
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<SL 


1 th Standard. 


1st Head— (a) 

... 50 

* 2nd Head—(c) 

. 30 

(.b) - 

... 25 

3rd Head—(«) 

. 50 

(c) - 

... 25 

(b) 

. 25 

2nd Head—(a) ... 

k ... 40 

(c) 

... . ... 25 

(b) ... 

... 30 




5 th Standard. 

• 

1st Head—(o) ... 

... 40 

2nd Head— (c) 

. 30 

(b) ... 

... 30 

3rd Head—(a) 

... 30 

(o) ... 

... 30 

(b) 

. 40 

2nd Head— (a) 

... 35 

(c) 

. 30 

(b) ... 

... 35 




Vebnaculab Schools 


1st Head 
2nd Head 


1st Head 
2nd Head—(a) 


100 

100 


1st Standard. 

3rd Head 


100 

25 


2nd Standard. 

2nd Head— (b) 


100 


1st Head 
2od Head 


1st Head 
2nd Head 
3rd Head—(a) ... 


3rd Standard . 

.. 100 I 3rd Head ... 
.. 100 


Mh Standard. 

.. ICO 3rd Head—(5) 

..100 4tli Head 

.. 50 


... 100 



Note on Schedule —By the term “average attendance” is to be understood 
the average daily attendance of pupils. It is recommended that formp of registry, 
such as those used in the central division be adopted. Copies of these forma 
may he obtained on application to the Educational Inspector, Central Division. 

(Signed) A. GllANT, 

Director of Public Instruction. Borahuy. 
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APPENDIX E. 




EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 

' The following Notification is published in continuation and correc¬ 
tion of that issued in the Government Gazette of the 23rd May 186? : 

Provisional Revised Rules for Grants-in-Aid in the Bombay presidency. 

The following additions to, and modifications of, Schedules A and 3 of the 
Provisional Revised Rules for Grants-in-aid, published in the Government Gazette 
of the 1 st March 1866, have been approved by the Right Hon’ble the Governor 
in Council, and will henceforth be acted on 5 all other parts of the rules in 
question remaining tor the present unaltered. 


SCHEDULE A. 
Standards of Examination. 


For European and Eurasian Schools. 


In Standard IV, add 4th Head— 
fal Outlines of Historv of England. 


In Standard III, add 5th Head— 

(a) Outlines of history of India. 

( 6 ) Geography of Asm. 

In Standard IV, add 4th Head- 
fa) Outlines of History of England. 

(b) Geography of Europe. 

In Standard V, add 4th Head— 

(a) Outlines of Universal History 

(b) General map-drawing. 

(c) Physical Geography. 

For Anglo-Vernacular Schools. 

In Standard II, add 4th Head— 

(a) Local history (i. e. history of 
the province, &c.) 

( l ) Geography of India. 

In Standard III, add 4th Head— 

(а) Outlines of History of India. 

(б) Geography of Asia. 


(b) Geography of Europe. 

In Standard V, add 4th Head— 

(a) Outlines of Universal History. 
(/;) General map-drawing. 

(c) Physical Geography. 

For Vernacular Schools. 

In Standard II, add 3rd Head— 
Definitions of Geography, and elo- 
mentary Geography of the presi¬ 
dency. 

In Standard III, add 4th Head—• 

(a) Local history, i t e history of 

the province, &c. 

(b) General Elementary Geo£raplto r 
In Standard IV to 3rd Head, acW— 

(c) Vernacular Grammar. 

And for 4th Head, substitute— 

(a) History of India. 

(b) Map-drawing of India, 


SCHEDULE B. 

Grants to Pupils passed under the several Standards. 
For European and Eurasian Schools. 



lat Hood. 

2nd Head. 

5rd Head. 

4tli HcaO. 

6th Hoad. 

Total. 

Standard III. 

5 0 0 

5 0 0 

6 0 0 

5 0 0 

COO 

26 0 0 

Ditto IV . 

15 0 0 

15 0 0 

10 0 0 

10 0 0 

.. 

50 0 0 

Ditto V .• < 

35 0 0 

25 0 0 

20 0 0 

20 0 0 


00 0 0 
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■For Anglo-Vernacular Schools. 



<SL 



1st Head. 

2nd Head. 

3rd Head. 

•1th Head. 

Total. 

Standard TI 

2 8 0 

2 8 0 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

0 0 0 

Ditto III 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

12 0 0 

Ditto IV 

GOO 

5 0 0 

6 0 0 

6 0 0 

21 0 0 

Ditto V 

8 0 0 

8 0 0 

7 0 0 

7 0 0 

30 0 0 

t 

For Vernacular Schools. 




1st Hoad. 

2nd Head. 

3rd Head. 

4th Head. 

Total. 

Standard II 

10 0 

0 8 0 

0 8 0 


2 0 0 

Ditto III 

0 12 0 

0 12 0 

0 12 0 

0 13 0 

3 0 0 


N. /i.—The abQVO prescribed additions to Standards IV and V, for European and Eurasian schools, will 
be applicable to examinations for special allowances, prescribed in Government Notification of 27th February 
1807. 


The oih June 1867. 


By order, &c. 

(Signed) C. GONNE, 
Secretary to the Government of Bombay. 


Resolution by the Honorable Board,—(Bated 3rd September 1867;. 

This report shows that in the first year of the operation of the 
revised Grant-in-aid Rules, 34 schools, 31 of which had not previously 
received assistance from the State, have obtained a grant. The full 
extent to which the Government was liable on the examination of these 
schools was Rs. 43,o84. The actual grants amounted to Rs. 23 889 
and it is satisfactory to know that not a single complaint against 
the lesults 01 the examinations has been received from the school 
managers. x 

Seventeen additional applications for grants have been received in the 
second year It will be a matter for future report how far the system 
has operated to increase the scope of existing institutions and to call 
new ones into existence. It will also be interesting if in future tho 
director will divide the schools receiving grants into—~ 

Mission Schools. 

S Christians tLe SGCUlar and rcligious edllcat ion of 
Schools for purely secular education. 

Doar | J ' “ ocoriii "8 10 


I. 
II. 

III. 
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copy of this report should be sent to the Government of India, 
with reference to Mr. Secretary Bayley's letter No. 1647 of the 21st 
December last, and to the Secretary of State. 


From A. P. Howell, Esq., Under-Secy, to the Govt . of India , Home Dept , 
to the Secretary to the Government of Bombay ,— (No. 5071, dated 2nd 
October 18 67), 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of the report upon the 
first year's working of the Grant-in-aid Rules now in force in the presi¬ 
dency of Bombay, with the Resolution of the Government of Bombay 
thereon, submitted in your letter No. 58, dated the 9th ultimo. 

2. The results of the first year's operations are, I am to say, 
not unsatisfactory, but no confident judgment cau be formed of the 
economy and efficiency of the system until Government has longer ex¬ 
perience of its working. Sir Alexander Grant's opinion of the system 
is valuable, and the Governor General in Council accepts it as correct, 
so far as regards the prospects of the class of schools it is intended to 
benefit. 

3. The Governor General in Council would wish to be informed 
whether by “ private schools" (para. 10) is meant schools which are 
supported mainly by private subscriptions or endowments, and are 
under private, as distinguished from Government management. If 
so, the grant to them of Government aid is quite regular. But it is 
presumed that the Government of Bombay would not consider as eligi¬ 
ble for grants-in-aid schools which are sources of profit to individuals, 
and in fact merely private speculations which yield a profit to their 
proprietors over and above a reasonable salary, inasmuch as the prin¬ 
ciple, of the grant-in-aid system is that Government expenditure is 
only incurred when the local income is inadequate to meet the ab¬ 
solutely necessary outlay. 


From C. G onne, Esq., Secretary to the Government of Bombay , to the Uv'l > - 
Secretary to the Government of India , Home Dept., — (No. 70, dated Hth 
November 18G7J. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 5071, 
dated the ^nd ultimo, communicating the views of the Government of 
India on the subject of the Grant-in-aid Rules now in force in the 
presidency of Bombay, and also enquiring whether by private 
schools" is meant schools which are supported mainly by private sub¬ 
scriptions or endowments and are under private, as distinguished from 
Government, management. 

2. With reference to this enquiry, I am to transmit, for submission 
to II is Excellency the Governor General in Council, the accompanying 
copy of :t letter No. 2117, dated the 2Gtli ultimo, from the Director 
of Public Instruction, and to express the concurrence of this Govern¬ 
ment in the viows of Sir A. Grant. 
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From Sin A. Grant, Bart., Director of Public Instruction, Bombay, to the Secre¬ 
tory to the Government of Bombay, — (No. 21 17, dated 26th October IS67J. 

I have the honor to acknowledge the Resolution of Government, 
Letter 'of Under-Secretary No. 622, dated 21st instant, forwarding the 
to Government of India, No. sentiments and instructions of the Govern- 
5071, dated 2nd October ISO/. me nt of India in regard to the first year's 

working of the Grant-in-aid Rules now in force in the Bombay 
presidency. 

2. In reply to para. 3 of the letter forwarded, I beg to state, for 
the information of the Governor General in Council, that the term 
f private schools" in para. 10 of my report on the working of the Grant- 
in-aid Rules is meant simply to designate schools under private as 
distinguished from Government management. 

3. In Article 12 of the provisional Grant-in-aid Rules the term is 


used in a different sense to indicate schools 


™acr A lt"abovf rule' ““W!* >Y private individuals as distill. 


to such private schools as arc guished from schools uuder recognized 
considered by the Educational management, i. £., under the management of 
Department to be under proper Missionary Societies or similar bodies, 
management. 

4. Schools kept and mauaged by individuals are treated under the 
rules differently from schools under “ recognized management." A 
different form of application for aid is prescribed for them. (See Sche¬ 
dule C of the Rules.) A closer scrutiny of their exact character and 
position is required before any application with regard to them can be 
eutertaiued. This department is fully alive to the principle that schools 
which are merely private speculations for the profit of individuals, arc 
not eligible for grants from Government. 



5 The only instance in which a grant has as yet been made to 

\ I l.'Anr. Qlirl tYl n n J 1 . . _ • , » i • . . , . ^ 
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the best for the people of this country. The payments to indigenous 
schools under Vernacular standards would be in themselves small. They 
could not amount to any considerable sum in the aggregate without 
having produced in the mean time a large diffusion of primary instruc¬ 
tion and of habits of discipline and order. 

7. Before, however, admitting any school kept by a private indi¬ 
vidual to the privilege of being examined for a grant, I should require :— 

1st ,—To be fully satisfied about the character, antecedents, and 
objects of the school manager. 

Znd >—That his pupils were not of a class fully able to remunera f 3 
his exertions by school-fees. 

3rd ,—That he could show trustworthy registers of the attendance 
°f his pupils for some time past, so as to prevent his 
obtaining payments for scholars who had imbibed their 
knowledge elsewhere. 

With these provisos I think that the svstem of payment-for-results 
may be with advantage extended to private schools. 


Reported to the Right ITon'ble the Secretary of State for India. 


XV. 

SCHOLARSHIPS IN COLLEGES IN THE PUNJAB. 

From T. II. Thornton, Esq., Secretary to the Government of the Punjab , to the 
Sccrdunj to the Government of India , Home Dept.—(No. 255, dated 3rd 
May 1865/ 

I am directed to submit for the favorable consideration of the 
Supreme Government, copy of a letter No. 151, dated 20th ultimo, 
from the Director of Public Instruction, applying for an increase to the 
scholarship allowance of the Lahore and Delhi Colleges ; and to state 
that the ITon'ble the Lieutenant Governor supports this application. 

2. The usual tabular statement is forwarded. 


From flip. Director of Public Instruction, Punjab, to the Secretary to the Govern - 
went of the Punjab ,— (No. 151, dated 20th April 1865). 

By orders of the Supreme Government in the Home Department 
under date the 15th April 18Gi, sanctioning establishments for the 
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Lahore and Delhi Colleges, Rs. 200 per mensem in all, i. e. Rs. 100 for 
each college, were passed on account of scholarships This allowance 
enabled me to retain at college nearly all the students who matriculated 
in December 1863, but it will not, of course, suffice to pay for the scholar¬ 
ships of the fresh batch of students, who have since matriculated in 
December 1861, and are now also pursuing their college course. 

2. I have, therefore, entered in the imperial educational budget 
for 1865-66, Rs. 400 iu all, i. e., Rs. 200 for each college on account 
of scholarships ; but as the amount is included among fixed charges, 

I understand from the Civil Pay Master that the express sanction 
of the Supreme Government to the increase of expenditure under this 
head will be needed before he can pass the additional sums. 

3. I now Leg that the Government of India may be solicited to 
sanction the proposed increase to college scholarships ot Rs. 200 per 
mensem for the year 1865-66, and that a similar increase may be 
allowed in eacli of the two years succeeding that, so that there may he a 
provision of Rs. 100 per mensem in each college for each of the four 
classes, which must be eventually formed, if these institutions me to fulfil 
their object of preparing students for the degree of 13. A. The number 
of classes will not exceed four (unless it be found possible hereafter to 
retain students for the further Honor Examinations required of can¬ 
didates for the M. A. degree, on which it is needless to speculate at 
present), as only one class is formed each year out of the students who 
matriculate annually, and students who, at the end of these 2nd and 
4 th years in college, are unable to pass their First Arts and B. A. 
Examinations cannot be advanced higher,* while those who pass the latter 
examination will have completed their ordinary college course, and will 
start on their future career iu life. Thus, when the colleges are in lull 
working order, with four classes in each, the whole cost of scholarships, 
will be Rs. 800 per mensem, or Rs. 400 for each college. 

4. The scholarships at present given, or promised in the colleges' 
range from Rs. 12 to 15 lor those students who matriculated m 
December 1864, and are now in the 1st year's college class, and from 
Rs. 16 to 24 for those who matriculated in December 1863, and are 
now in the 2nd year’s college class. There are 15 students of the latter, 
and 16 of the former class, attending the two colleges. I should men¬ 
tion that scholarship-holders have, like all other college students, to pay 
the prescribed monthly tuition-fee of Rs. 2 each. 

5. I annex the usual tabular statement of increase of expenditure 
for submission to the Supreme Government in case it is needed. 
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w 

h 
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JL 

; I Principal with house-rent 

76) 0 

0 

760 0 

0 














o 

1 1 Professor ditto 

600 o 

0 

600 0 

0 














. 

£ 

, l Arabic Professor. 

160 0 

0 

160 0 

0 














O V 

1 Librarian. 

50 0 

0 

60 0 

0 















- Cbupjira.-iiieflatRs. 5e-«*h 

10 0 

0 

10 0 

0 














H? 1. 

J Scholarships . 

100 0 

0 

200 0 

0 

100 

0 0 







• 






Total 

1,670 0 

0 

1,770 0 

0 

100 

0 0 












^ f 

1 Principal with house-rent 

680 0 

0 

600 0 

0 














2f. I{ 

1 Professor ditto 

500 0 

0 

600 0 

0 














^ SJ 

1 Arabic ditto 

150 0 

0 

150 0 

0 














ij. 

J Librarian*.. 

60 0 

0 

60 0 

0 














Q '1* 

2 OliupproBsies at Rs. 6 each 

10 0 

0 

10 0 

0 















Scholarships . 

100 0 

0 

200 0 

0 

100 

0 0 













Total 

1,470 0 

0 

1,670 0 

0 

100 

0 0 
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Lahobt. j 
20rA JprtY, 1865, 


) 


(Signed) A. R. PULLER, 

Director of Public Instruction, Punjab. 


























































~From A. M. Monteath, Esq., Under-Secy, to the Govt, of India, Home Dept., to 
the Secretary to the Government of the Punjab, — (No. 854, dated 31«£ May 
1S65;. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 255, 
dated the 3rd instant, submitting an application for additional allowance 
for scholarships in the Lahore and Delhi Colleges, and in reply to com¬ 
municate the following observations. 


2. The information furnished is not so full and explicit as could 
be wished in regard to the number and amounts of the scholarships 
proposed to be given, or as to the circumstances under which so large 
an outlay is deemed necessary. These are points,, however, which 
obviously require the fullest explanation, for the proposition, as it stauds, 
to expend Rs. 400 per mensem in scholarships among students 
numbering at present altogether only 31, seems to involve so wide a 
departure from the rules and limits which ordinarily govern the distribu¬ 
tion of such rewards, that a doubt occurs whether the real scope of 
Captain Fuller's proposal may be correctly apprehended. 


3. The proposed sum of Rs. 400 per mensem would apparently 
suffice to give to every one of the students now in the two colleges a 
monthly stipend of about Rs. 13, being one Rupee more than the 
average value of the Bengal junior scholarships for exactly ibe same 
class of students (first and second years) aud open to be competed for 
at the University Entrance Examination by the numerous candidates 
from all schools. Government aud private, in the Lower Provinces of 
Bengal. And this is not an extreme way of representing the case, for, 

even assuming the intended number of 
scholarships to be as per margin, the pro¬ 
position must bo viewed as contemplating the 
distribution among 31 students of no less than 
24 prizes, the minimum value (Rs. 12) 
being equal to the average value of the cor¬ 
responding scholarships in Bengal, and the 
highest value (Rs. 24) being one-third 
greater than the maximum rate (Rs. 18) in Bengal. 


200-4-14 (i. e.,) the mean value 
of the proposed 1st year's scholar¬ 
ships = 14 

200 - 4-20 (». e.,) the mean value 
of the proposed 2nd year’s 
scholarships " = 10 


Totai 


24 


4. The object of scholarships should be to encourage and reward 
special merit, and the Governor General in Council can hardly think 
that it can be intended by the Punjab Government, to recommend so 
wide a departure from that object, as would be involved in a propo>:»l 
to givo rewards of this nature to all, or nearly all the students. 

5. Even admitting the possible propriety of extending a more than 
ordinarily liberal encouragement of this sort during the infancy of 
college education in the Punjab, the Governor General in Council would 
suppose that scholarships for about one-third of the total number of 
Students ought to be amply sufficient. This would give about 10 scholar - 

average amount of 
a total charge of 
dleges, being less by 
ct by Rs. 80 of the 


wnicn, 
Bengal 


snips 
the 

Rs. 120 per 

Rs. 280 than the _ 

amount (Rs. 200) already sanctioned 


at an average of Rs. 12 each (th* 
junior scholarships), would make 
naensem for the students of both . 
unomit proposed, and falling sh 



6. Adverting 1 to the remark made by the Director of Public In¬ 
struction, to the effect that “ scholarship-holders have, like all other 
_ 0 , , ,, ,. .,,, , college students, to pay the prescribed monthly 

the amount of fee paid by a tuition-fee Oi Its. each; it niay be 
scholarshi p -holder shall notes- pointed out that the same rule prevails in 
peed Rs. 5 per mensem. Bengal*, where the fees vary from Rs. 2 to 4 

and 5 in the mofussil colleges; while in the Presidency College the fee 
is Rs. 10. 


From T. H. Thobnton, Esq., Secretary to the Government of the Punjab, to the 
Secretary to the Government of India , Home I)ept.,— (No. 397, dated 9th 
September' 1865). 

"With reference to your office letter No. 854; dated 31st May last, 
regarding grant for scholarships in the Punjab, X am directed to forward 
copy of a letter from the Director of Public Instruction, No. 2p9, dated 
24th July last. 


2. The Lieutenant Governor had first objected to the introduction 
into this explanatory letter of anew element by the inclusion of students 
of the Mission College in the scheme now submitted. But as the 
Director has in reply referred to paragraph 5 of your letter No. 2054; 
dated 30th June last; as evincing a desire on the part^of the .Supreme 
Government, that “abroad scheme be brought forward for the grant 
of college scholarships open to matriculated students attending any 
educational institution whatever in the province so long as it is atliliated 
to the Calcutta University f* and as the Lieutenant Governor himself 
entirely concurs in the expediency of applying to all classes of colleges 
such privileges in this matter as may be conceded to one; His Honor 
has withdrawn his objection on this score. 


3. There will, doubtless; be differences of opinion as to the ex¬ 
pediency of introducing in the present state of our population a high\ 

order of education based upon 
European models But we have 
deliberately adopted this prin¬ 
ciple here as elsewhere, and 
His Honor has himself no doubt, 
that, by special encouragement 
of our most advanced scholars 
at the present time, the Punjab 


'* Arrears for three months of 1864-65, 
viz., January to March 1865 ; the 
scholar.'hips being granted from 
January, owing to the University Ex¬ 
aminations being held in Bet c 
or at 11 a 692 per mensem for 
48 students for three months 
For the remaining nine months of 18G5, 
at the same rate ' 

Fo • the three months of 1865*6(5, at 
lb-.. 1,234 for 85 students, or end 
of budget year 1865-06 ... 


Rs. 


2,076 

6,228 


Total , 


3,702 

12,006 


will, ere long', as wealth, en\ 
terprize, and an appreciation of 
the value of knowledge advance, 

_p take its place with provinces 

. . hitherto more favored in these 

respect., in the march of educational progress. While it is certain that 
muc h of the heavy outlay which has already been incurred on colleges 
v.iH be in a great measure sacrificed, if the additional s tim„l„ a 





for the current year for the support of 48 matriculated students in three 
institutions may be granted. 

4. The amount required for the three first months of the calendar 
year 1866 is calculated as follows :— 

For Matriculated Students of — 


December 1863. 

December 186-1. 

December 1S66. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

3 at Rs. 32 each= 96 

4 at Rs. 18 each = 72 

4 at Rs. 18 eacli- - 72 

G at Rs. 27 „ =162 

• 

19 nt Rs. 14 ,, =266 

3 at Rs. 10 „ = 30 

19 nt Rs. i4 „ =266 
27 at Rs. 10 „ -270 

Total ... 258 

368 

608 


or 258 4- 368 4- 608=Rs. 1,234 per mensem. 


m-nrn the Director of Public Instruction. Punjab, to the Secretary to the Government 
l<Yom the Directory ^ pv ^ ab _ (N o. 259 , dated 24A July 1805). 

Tn reply to your No. 307, dated 21st .Tuue 1865, I have the honor 
to submit the following remarks on the points 
Scholarships in Government discussed in No. 854, dated 31st May 1865, 
Colleges of the Puiija . from Under-Secretary to Government of India, 

Home Department, to your address, regarding the amount of scholar¬ 
ships to be allowed in the Lahore and Delhi Colleges. 

2. My proposal undoubtedly was, and is, that, for the present, 
every student at colleges in the Punjab 
dent ? honlcl "* eive an allowance from G overn ment 

just sufhcient to maintain him there, unless 
he or his parents have the means themselves of providing for his main¬ 
tenance. For this is the only way in which we can hope at first to keep 
the colleges, both Government and private, supplied with a sufficiency 
of students, and prevent the time of the principals and professors from 
being wasted in lecturing to miserably small classes. 


3. I may also mention that I am not singular in my views, for 
_ , - , T » I . the Hou'ble the late Lieutenant Governor 

Governor in Vogard to students carried out the principle still further by 

0 f college Department of the directing scholarships to be paid from the 

l.;,hore Mission- School. grant-in-aid assignment of the imperial 


holders in ine ignore Government College; and when I proposed 
calculating that average, not on the number of scholarship-holders, bat¬ 
on the whole number of students in the Government College, whether 
drawing scholarships or not, His Honor objected to the reduction that 
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thereby be caused in the value of scholarships granted 
Allege Department of the Mission School. (See No. 656, dated 31st 
October 1864, from Secretary to Government, Punjab, to my address, 
and previous correspondence). 


4. I readily admit that scholarships, properly so called, should be 

. „ ,. . _ awarded to the meritorious among a host of 

ConSeTatV^eS'eiiS" 0 competitors, as is the case in every country 

that can boast of even moderate intellectual 
advancement. But in the Punjab, colleges have only just been opened, 
and the advantages of University education are not yet properly appre¬ 
ciated, because they have not yet in any case been realized here, as 
elsewhere, by the advancement of those so liberally educated to posts of the 
highest dignity and emolument. Moreover, the inhabitants of the Pun¬ 
jab, as compared with other parts of the Bengal presidency, are decidedly 
poor, especially the upper classes, from which our college students ought 
chiefly to be drawn, as most likely to possess the requisite leisure and 
means for pursuing so long and advanced a course of study as is required 
by the University for its Degrees. In the Punjab, then, I submit, that 
scholarships must be, for some time to come at any rate, regarded rather 
in the light of stipends or subsistence allowances to poor but willing and 
laborious students, than as rewards to the meritorious out of a host of 
competitors. 

5. I would, therefore, most earnestly solicit His Excellency the 

,, „ Viceroy in Council to re-consider the supposi- 

Othervvise tlio services of .. . . . . . r , t\ * j 

Principals and Professors will tion that scholarships lor about One-tuliu 

be thrown away in lecturing to of the whole number of students ought to 
miserably small classes. fie amply sufficient.” Out of the 31 matri¬ 

culated students at the Lahore and Delhi Government Colleges, only 
three have sufficient means of their own to support themselves there, 
and not a few of the rest are very unsettled, and desirous of leaving 
to enter on some employment, because their scholarships do not afford 
them a hare subsistence. If two-thirds of the present scholarships 
were, under the foregoing rule, withdrawn, two-thirds of the students 
would infallibly disappear. The result would be, that the two Govern¬ 
ment colleges, each with a tutorial staff and establishment, costing 
from Rs. 1,400 to 1,600 per mensem, would be educating only 10 
or 12 students, and without any prospect of increasing the number to 
any appreciable extent for years to come. Or, to be plain, after sanc¬ 
tioning so large an expenditure to start the Punjab colleges, the 
Supreme Government, for the sake of one or two hundred Rupees a 
month more, would utterly prevent the due development of those institu¬ 
tions ; and the previous and current heavy expenditure, instead of being 
turned to the best account and made to yield the largest return of well- 
edvuiated college men, would, on the contrary, be lamentably wasted on 
the education of a very small number. In fact, if the rule suggested 
be carried out strictly, as there are only three college students able to 
remain without assistance from Government, only one, or at the outside 
two, scholarships would be allowed, so that only one-third of the whole 
number might receive those rewards. 


minis 
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6. I submit, that it would be far better economy on the part of 
Government to give such liberal scholarships, 

Closer comparison between tiie ^ v r _ ±. __ _u _ 


V/AvlOVl ’ -- - - 

Punjab and Lower Bengal invited 
with regard to the number and 
value of College Scholarships 
granted. 


and to such an extent as would secure the 
attendance of matriculated students, to the 
extent of at least 20 during* the 1st and 2nd 
years, and of at least 15 in the 3rd and 4th 
years, as classes of that number will fairly occupy the time of the college 
staff. To secure this end partially, if not entirety, I would invite the 
consideration of the Hon'ble the Lieutenant Governor and of His 
Excellency the Viceroy in Council to a closer comparison of the 
status of the Punjab and of Bengal Proper in regard to this matter of 
college scholarships. I select Bengal, because constant reference is made 
throughout the Supreme Government’s letter to the state of affairs 
there, and it is evidently held up to us as a model, to which we should 
strive to attain. 

7. Now I find that, in the province of Lower Bengal, according 

to its Educational Report for 1863-64, no less 
Rs. 61,752 annually spent in a suin than Rs. 61,752 is annually spout in 
Bengal for this purpose. college scholarships, as will bo seen from 

the following* figures : — 



Junior Scholarships. 

Es. 

Bengal Senior Scholarships. 

Es. 

10 at Ra. 18 each per mensem 
60 at ,, 14 >> 

100 at „ 10 » 

180 

700 

1,000 

9 at Rs. 32 each per mensem 

15 at „ 27 „ 

288 

405 

160 


1,880 

12 

24, 

693 

12 


Annual Total 

22,560 

Annual Total ... 

8,316 


Total annual value of Bengal junior and senior scholarships Rs. 30,876; 
,nid as they are awarded annually, but are tenable tor two years, '.his 
amount must be doubled to show the total annual expenditure ou them, 
which is therefore Rs. 61,752. 


8. If, then, the comparatively richr povince of Bengal, where Eng¬ 
lish education of a high standard has been 
Proportional expenditure re- g 0 j n g. on f or years say in the ratio of about 

Es. 23,157. • a ff uarter ot a century to every year that it 

has been at work in the Punjab, is found to 
require this pecuniary stimulus, d fortiori, must a proportional stimulus 
of this kind be needed in the latter province, which suffers under 
the disadvantages of want of wealth, as well as dearth of educa¬ 
tion of a high standard. In short, if the 40 millions of inhabitants 
m Bengal are allowed to draw Rs. 61,752 annually by way of colic-e 
scholarships, the 13 millions in the Punjab are, by a simple Rule-of-throe, 
seen cut)tied to Its. 23,157 annually for the same purpose. 






Detail of College Scholarships 9 -. This amount would admit of senior 
afc Bengal rates that could be and junior scholarships at the Bengal rates 
granted out of above sum. being* established in the Punjab to the 

following* extent:— 


Junior Scholars7iip8. 

Rs. 

4 at Rs. 18 each per mensem 72 

19 at „ 14 „ 266 

37 at „ 10 370 

60 708 

— 12 


Annual Total ... 8,496 


Punjab Senior Scholarshijjs . 


Rs. 

3 at Us. 32 each per mensem ... 96 

6 at „ 27 „ ... 162 


9 258 

12 

Annual Total ... 3,096 


Total of proposed Punjab senior and junior scholarships for colleges, 
Rs. 11,592; and as they would be awarded annually, but be tenable 
for two years, the total annual expenditure would amount to Rs. 23,184. 

10. My original proposal only contemplated providing scholarships 
Introduction of the Bengal for students at the two Government colleges, 
system expedient. leaving those at private colleges to be sup¬ 

plied, under the orders of the Punjab Government quoted in my 3rd 
paragraph, out of the grant-in-aid assignment of the imperial educa¬ 
tional budget. But I should be very glad to see the Bengal system of 
awarding the scholarships, as far as they will go, among all can¬ 
didates, whether belonging to Government or private colleges, affiliated 
to the Calcutta University by open competition, and on the results of the 
University Examinations. 


I therefore beg most earnestly to solicit favorable consideration 
to my present proposal for establishing 60 
junior and 9 senior scholarships, as detailed 
in paragraph 9, to be held by college 
students in the Punjab at affiliated institu¬ 
tions. whether Government or private, the 


11 . 


Proposal to establish 60 Junior 
and 9 Senior Scholarships on 
that system accordingly to he 
held in Government and Aided 
Colleges of the Punjab. 


former by such students as have matriculated, and the latter by those 
only who have passed the First Examination in Arts. The limit of 
annual expenditure would be Rs. 23,184, but it would be some time 
before a sufficient number of candidates were qualified to take up ail the 
scholarships, so that in the first few years there would be considerable 
sa vings. During those few years, every matriculated student who chose 
to continue his studies at college to the satisfaction of its authorities 
would receive a scholarship, and the competition would be confined to 
securing those of the higher value. But; the day cannot be far distant 
wben the number matriculating annually will fur exceed 60, the full 
number of junior scholarships proposed for them; and then the com- 
petitions for even those of lowest value will be keen, and the views of 
the Supremo Government that these scholarships should be the reward 
of the meritorious out of a host of competitors will be fully realized. 
That my expectations are not oversanguioe may be judged from the 
following statistics: In December 1861, live '‘andidates only from the 
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Punjab matriculated; in 1862, eight; in 1866, twenty-five, and in 1804, 
thirty-live; and for IS65 I can certainly guarantee 50 successful candi¬ 
dates out of upwards of 70 who intended to go up for the next December 
Entrance Examination. 


be entailed thereby 
calendar year 1865. 


for the 


12. In conclusion, I have only to note the expenditure that would 
actually be incurred during ’ the current 
Present expenditure that will calendar year of 1865, in carrying out the 

above proposal. Besides the 81 students 
already mentioned as attending Go\ Tnmeht 
colleges, there are 17 in tbe College Department of the Lahore Mission 
School, or a total of 48. Of these, 22 matriculated in December 1868, 
and 26 in December 1864, so that they would take up the following 
scholarships only:— 


Viz., the 22 Students of December 1863, and the 26 Students of 
December 1864. 




Rs. 



Rs. 

4 at Rs. 

18 each per mensem 

72 

4 at Rs. 18 each 

per mensem 

72 

18 at „ 

14 

252 

19 at. „ 14 

,, ... 

266 




3 at „ 10 

>> ... 

30 

22 

Total 

324 

26 

Total ... 

368 


Total for 48 students attending three colleges, in all Rs. 092 per 
mensem, or just about Rs. 200 per mensem for each college, the amount 
for which I applied in m} r original proposal referring to the two Govern¬ 
ment colleges only. 


From T. IT. Thobnton, Esq., Secretary to the Government of the Pen jab, to 
the Secretary to the Government of India, Home. Dept.,— (No. 478, dated i'eth 
November 1805,7. 

I am directed to annex copy of a further communication from the 
Director of Public Instruction (No. 351, dated 9th instant) regarding 
scholarships of matriculated students in colleges affiliated to the 
Calcutta University; and to state that, as the budget for 1866-67 is 
now under preparation, the llonffile the Lieutenant Governor has. in 
anticipation of the orders of the Supreme Government, instructed the 
director to provide therein a sum of Ka. 16,602 on this accpuul as 
proposed by him. 


From the Director of Public Instruction, Pun jab, to the Scwetem to the Qowrn* 
went of Punjab,— (No, 351, dated m November 1865). 

xr JL the i °f colle S e scholarships, proposed iu this office 

■ No ' , h A ’ '-f ed 2 st Au " ust i865 > meets with the approval of Goverp- 
^ 1 4™ ta „P° r * ms61 i c ^ d P rovide in the imperial educational budget 
II /, rr ° l . ^^602 on account of scholarship# to be held in 

apeSAly to " riot] detai“ Ua U "‘ Vel ' 61t >’ tl,e ‘’""J" 1 ’' 
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1st April to 3b/ December I860, i. e., for nine months . 



For 9 students passing Calcutta University First Arts Examination in 
December 1868, viz. :— 


3 at Rs. 32 = 96 
and 6 » 27 — 162 

Total .. 258 X 9 = 


... 2,322 


For 26 students passing Calcutta University Entrance Examination in 
December 1864, viz ..-— 


X 9= .3,312 

For 50 students passing Calcutta University Entrance Examination in 
December 1865, viz .;— 

4 at Rs. 18 = 72 
19 „ „ 14 = 266 
and 27 „ „ 10 = 270 

Total ... 608 x 9 = . 5 » 472 

From 1st January to 3b/ March 1867, i . e., for three months. 

For 9 students passing Calcutta University First Arts Examination in 
December 1865, viz .;— 

3 at Rs. 32 = 96 
and 6 „ „ 27 = 162 

Total ... 258 X 3 = . 774 

For 9 students passing Calcutta University First Arts Examination in 
December 18b6:— 

As above . ... 774 

For 50 students passing Calcutta University Entrance Examination in 
December 1865, viz.;— 

4 at Rs. 18 = 72 
19 „ „ 14=266 

and 27 „ „ 10 = 270 

Total ... 608 X 3 = ... ... ... 1,824 

For 60 jtudents posing Calcutta University Entrance Examination in 
December 1866, * nz .:— 

4 at Rs. 18 == 72 
19 „ 14 = 266 

ioid 37 „ „ 10 = 370 

Total ... 708 X 3= ... 

Tom 


... 2.124 
... 16,602 


4 at Rs. 18 = 72 
19 „ „ 14 = 266 
and 3 ,, „ 10 = 30 

Total ... 368 
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E. C Bayley, Esq., Secretary to the Government of India y Home Dept., 
to the Secretary to the Government of the JPunjab t (iVo. 3001, dated 28 tk 
March 18(36). 


With reference to your letters noted on the margin regarding the 
No. 397, dated 9th September, provision of scholarships for the students 
477, „ 18th November, of Government and private colleges in tne 

’’ 47 s,' „ „ ,, Punjab, I am directed to communicate the 

following observations. 


2. This office letter of the 31st May 1865, No. 854, conveyed 
the comments of the Government of India on a proposition which had 
been submitted for raising the present allowance of Rs. 200 per 
mensem, on account of scholarships for the two Government colleges, 
to Rs. 400 per mensem. It was then observed that the “pro-' 
posed sum of Rs. 400 per mensem would apparently suffice to 
give to every one of the students now in the two colleges a monthly 
stipend of about Rs. 13, being one Rupee more than the average 
value of the Bengal junior scholarships for exactly the same class of 
students (first and secoud years), and open to be competed foi at the Uni¬ 
versity Entrance Examination by the numerous candidates from all 
schools (Government and private; in the Lower Provinces of Bengal 
and it was remarked that the proposition seems to involve, so wide 
a departure from the rules aud limits which ordinarily govern the 
distribution of such rewards, that doubt occurs whether the real scope 
of Captain Fuller's proposal may be correctly apprehended. 


3. 


The revised proposition now before Government involves a 

still larger expenditure aud 


* Junior . 


Rs. 


Rs. 


4 at Rs. 18 
19 „ 14 

37 „ 10 


per mensem. 
... 72 


266 

370 


798 


Senior. 


3 at Rs. 32 
6 „ 37 


96 

162 


258 


the same wide departure 
from the rules and limits 
above referred to, for the 
Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion suggests an expenditure 
on account of scholarships 
for students in Punjab coU 
leges, proportioned to the 
amount expended in Bengal 
according to the respective 
populations of the two pro¬ 
vinces ; and on this basis 
he arrives at a proposed 
limit of Rs. 23,184* per annum for scholarships lu the Punjab. And, 
till the above limit is reached, he remarks that “ every matriculated 
student who chose to continue his studies at college to the satisfaction 
of its authorities would receive a scholarship.” 


1,056 

12,672 


Total 

Total per annum 
which, being tenable for two years, gives ail eventual 
un:r.n/l charges of Rs. 25,341-. The total given by 
Captain Fuller, viz., Rs. 23,184-, is based apparently 
on an error of figures. 


4. The Governor General in Council cannot, I am desired to 
observe, recognize the propriety of any scheme which professes, undei 
the name of “ Scholarships,” to pay a stipend to every 
student who chooses to continue his studies at college. 


matriculated 


misT/ty 
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To give scholarships, without real competition, to every student, 
is, in the opinion of His Excellency in Council, to ignore altogether the 
character and object of such prizes. 


5. The Governor General in Council has learnt with surprise 
and regret the very unpromising fact disclosed by Captain Fuller, t 
that college education is as yet so little appreciated in the Punjab 
that every student must be paid for his attendance at college, and 
that, if only one-third of the students were, as suggested by the 
Government of India, to receive scholarships, the remaining two-thirds 
“ would infallibly disappear/' 


6. There was nothing in the original recommendations by which 
the immediate necessity of establishing two expensive colleges in the 
.Punjab wa-supported, that could have led the Government of India 
to expect a result such as is now reported ; and the Governor General 
in council cannot refrain from expressing his great disappointment at 
finding such an argument now advanced by the director as that, “ after 
sanctioning so large an expenditure to start the Punjab colleges, ” the 
Government will surely not object to pay students to attend them, as 
“ this is the only way in which we can hope at first to keep the colleges, 
both Government and private, supplied with a sufficiency of students, 
and prevent the time of the principals and profossors from being 
wasted in lecturing to miserably small classes.” 


7 . The argument is undoubtedly a strong one; but while admitting 
iD some degree its force, the Governor General in Council^ would ask tho 
Punjab Government to impress strongly upon Captain holler the im¬ 
propriety of pressing forward educational projects without, as in t he 
case of the Punjab colleges, giving the Government to understand the 
real extent of the expenditure to which ho was practically pledging it. 


8. It may, of course, be the case that money expended in paying 
students to attend classes will not eventually be without results ; but 
when the many demands on account of educational objects, of pressing 
urgency, and with prospects of early' practical results, are borne in mind, 
H« Excellency in Council feel:; persuaded that the Lieutenant Governor 
will recognize the necessity of requiring from the director in future a 
full and fair representation of the real requirements and prospects ol 
every new measure which he may advocate. 

9. The only course which it occurs to the Governor General in 
Council 1o pursue in the present case is to allow a limited number o! 
sell' 1 "-ships, corresponding in average value to the junior and senior 
scholarships in Bengal, to be open to competition to all matriculated 
students pursuing their studies in any affiliated institution, whether 
ijuvfjvmnent or private. The number of such scholarships might be 
calculated at one-third the number of matriculated students attending 
the colleges. 

10. To every dcsoiving student in the Government colleges wLo 
does not obtain a. -holarship and whose parents are unable to maintain 
him at college, a subsistence allowance ol Rs, 4 or Rs. 5 per mensem 


V 



might be given for the present; the arrangement being regarded 
as provisional for one year, subject to the submission at the end of that 
period of a full report as to the real necessity and expediency of con- 
tinuio rr the system. If the students in the Lahore Mission College 
'require as appears from Captain Fullers report, a like inducement in 
the way of subsistence allowances, it can probably be given on a similarly 
temporary footing, subject to the condition of at least half the cost being 
met from private sources. 

11. The above system will apparently meet the actual retire¬ 
ments,'as stated by Captain Fuller, when he says that £everv student 
at colleges, in the Punjab should receive an allowance from Government 
just sufficient to maintain him there, unless he or his parents have the 
means themselves of providing for his maintenance;” and a proper 
distinction will at the same time he maintained between scholarships 
which are rewards for particular merit and the allowances for subsistence, 

. which, though so objectionable in themselves, are represented in the 
present case to be absolutely necessary to supply an experienced staff of 
principals and professors with 4 decent number of pupils to instruct. 


12. If the measure above sketched can bo carried out within tho 
tho limits of tho sanctioned budgpt for eduoation, t not General 

,h> Council will not object U- its introduction for one your, am w.l >0 
glad to receive a report of the. estimated expense which it will entail 

fpr that period.- 


rn ‘ ' Vkn SeMvlaw/ to tl# Govennficnt of tho Punjab* 

'&% 2 Government JIndia, Home 362, dated 

27 th September 1806). s . 

With reference to your letter No. 3001, dated 28th March last, 
'regarding scholarships in the, Punjab colleges I am directed to forward 
Extracts paragraphs^.V> 5 and 8, from a letter from the Director o 
'SL In ,'Nu. 265, dated 15th ultimo and to request genera 

'approval of the principles of calculating scholarships for Ib67 proposed 
by Major Fuller. \ 

2 I am to add that at present it appears at least doubtful 
j. tiv sums in ‘excess.of tlie scholarships will be required for 

subsistence allowance as provisionally authorized by the Supreme t-o- 
vernment. But if the necessity should hetoafter arise, a separate appli ¬ 
cation will be made on the -subject. 


8. With reference to the remark made in the margin of your 
3rd paragraph, I am to state that the inaccuracy in figures consists iu v 
a clerical error, by which 70S was written iustead of 708, as the total 
costs of the junior scholarships. 

4. A .separate letter Will be addressed to you in regard to the 
adjustment oi outlay heretofore incurred on scholarships. 
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sir act of a letter from the Director of Public Instruction, to the Secretary 
to the Government of the Punjab, — (No. 265, dated 15/4 August 1866). 


Para. 2.—The final decision of His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council appears to be, from paragraph 9 of the letter above 
quoted, that scholarships to the average value of those given in Bengal, 
and to the number of one-third only of the matriculated students 
attending affiliated colleges, shall be given in the Punjab. I have 
accordingly called for returns from the Punjab colleges, whether 
Government or private, of which there are at present only three; and I 
find that, under the above ruling, only 15 scholarships should just 
now be assigned to them, viz., three senior and J2 junior, as shown 
below :— 



According to the average value of scholarships iu Bengal, these 
15 might be fairly fixed at the following rates 


Three Senior to 3rd year Class. 

Rs. 

On.' at R*. 32 per month = 32 

Two „ 27 „ = 54 

Per month ... 86 


Twelve Junior to 3rd year Class. 




Rs. 

One, at Rs. 

18 per month 

^ 18 

Four, „ 

U >, 

56 

Seven, „ 

10 

=r 70 

Per month 

.. 144 


The 12 Junior to be further distributed, thus : — 


To 2nd year Classes. 

Ks. 

One at hr. 18 per month — 18 

Two „ 11 „ ^ 28 

Four 10 40 

Per month ... 86 


To Is? year Classes. 

Rri 

Two at l\S. 14 per mouth - 28 

Three „ 10 „ — 30 

Per month ... 58 


Total of Id 8chol.irsl.ips due at present to Punjab colleges. Us, 2'iO pro 
mensem, or Ks. 2,750 por annum 
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These scholarships would be awarded in the Punjab, as in 
Bengal, to those who gained the highest marks at the Calcutta 
University Examinations from 1st Arts and Entrance, respectively, and 
for two years only — that being the time prescribed for a student to 
advance from the Entrance to the 1st Arts standard ; and from that 
again to the B. A. degree. It will take some time, however, before 
final sanction to these scholarships can be obtained ; and I would, 
therefore, propose that the system of granting them, agreeably to the 
ruling above quoted of the Supreme Government, be only introduced 
frora°lst January 1867, which is the beginning of the nest annual 
session of the colleges. 

4. But by that date, a fresh batch of students will, by passing the 
1 st Arts and Entrance Examinations in all probability, entitle the 
colleges to additional scholarships. It is impossible to calculate this 
addition with certainty; but, in case an estimate be desired, I may 
mention that the scholarships due to the present 3rd year and 1st 
year classes will have to be continued during 1867, while they are 
pursuing their studies for the 4th and 2nd years of their college 
course, respectively, i. e., three senior, aggregating Rs. 86 per 
mensem, and five junior, Bs. 58 per mensem. The other seven 
junior scholarships, aggregating Bs. 86 per mensem, will lapse, 
as the students of the 2nd year class should be prepared to pas3 the 
1st Arts Examination next December, and to compete for seuior 
scholarships from 1st January 1867. Suppose 8 or 9 out of the 22 iu 
the 2nd year class pass the 1st Arts Examination, then three additional 
senior scholarships will be due, say—one at Bs. 32, aud two at 
Rs 27 or Bs. 86 per mensem. Then, again, as there were 96 
candidates from the 1st classes of Zillah and superior Aided Schools, 
who tried the departmental examination held at midsummer preliminary 
to the Calcutta University Entrance Examination of next December, 
we may suppose that some 36 at least will actually matriculate, and 12 
additional junior scholarships will thus become due, aggregating 
Rs. 144 per mensem. The total estimated number and cost 
of Punjab College scholarships for the calendar year of 1867 will 
therefore be— > 




Old 

New 



Senior. 

Junior. 

Total. 

1 

A 

Q A 
*1 
% fS 
* 1 ’ 

> 3 j 

' Number. 

U 

6 a 

? I 



Rs. 

i 



Rs. 

... 

3 

86 

8 

58 

8 

144 | 

• • • Oil 

3 

86 

12 

144 

15 

230 

Total 


172 

17 

202 

28 

: 

374 


* 
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Hit, present sanctioned allowance of Rs. 100 per mensem for 
scholarships in each of the Government colleges at Lahore and Delhi, 
or Rs. 200 per mensem in all, can then cease, the. estimated 
increase of expenditure during’1867 will really be only Rs. 174 per 
mensem, or Rs. 2,088 for the whole year. 


5. I trust I have now correctly interpreted the views of His 
Excellency the Governor General in Council on the subject of college 
scholarships in the Punjab, and that he will be pleased to authorize 
the Hon’ble the Lieutenant Governor to grant them on the scale I 
have detailed for the 3rd and 1st year classes, when they become the 
4th and 2ud year Classes on 1st January 1867 ; and also on the same 
scale to the extent of on'e-third of the number of candidates who passed 
the first Arts and Entrance Examinations of the Calcutta University in 
December 180(5 for those who will form the 3rd and 1st year classes from 
1st January 18G7. 

8 . In conclusion, I may as well note that the error of figures 
referred to in the margin of paragraph 3 of Supreme Government’s 
letter No. 3001 of 28th March 1806, does not rest with me, but with 
some subsequent calculator, who has accidentally no doubt substituted 
70S for 708 as the cost of the junior scholarships therein entered. 


From T. II. Tjioknton, E«q., Secretary to the Government of the 'Punjab, 
to the Secretary to the Government of India, Home Dept., — (No. 361, dated 
'Iltli September 1806). 


In continuation of my separate letter of this date, No. 362, re¬ 
garding scholarships, I am directed to forward extract, paragraph 7, from 
a letter from the Director of Public Instruction, No. 265, dated 15th 
ultimo, together with a copy of his letter No. 295, dated 28th idem; and 
extracts from a letter from Mr. Forman, enclosed .therein, with its 
ttoci (ferment. 

2 . Mr. Forman, the Manager of the Lahore Mission College, 
while fully admitting the justice and suitableness of the arrangements* 
cow finally prescribed by the Supreme Government in regard to scholar¬ 
ships in their letter No. 3001, dated 28th March 1866, nevertheless 
very earnestly begs that retrospective effect may mot be given to those 
arrangements in so far as the institution under his charge as concerned, 
as the cost of scholarships, on the larger scale previously laid down by 
this Government, has been actually advanced by him to the holders 
while this discussion has been pending ; and if any considerable portion 
•>f the outlay has ultimately to be borne by the funds of the institution, 
those funds will be reduced to a very embarrassing position. 

8 . It is true, as urged by Major Fuller, that on receipt of the 
Lcsoluti.m of (Supreme Gov; rnmerit. No. 2054 of the'30th June 1865, 

d that the Supreme Government 


rat 


orovect 


Mr. Forman waa mfor 

■ f the principle laid down by this Government, that all matriculated 

“ i- . • ’' stipejtds under the Grant-in-, 

it director, m his letter No. 259, dated 24th 


students of 
a id Rules 


fuaod co 
But as 


!W< 
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July 1865, himself proposed, in supei’sessiou of those arrangements, a 
modified scheme, by which it was still contemplated (see paragraph 11) 
that“ every matriculated student who chose to continue his studies 
at college, to the satisfaction of its authorities, would receive a 
scholarship,” and this Government supported his proposals, it was 
hardly to be expected that Mr. Fotman should put an end to the 
arrangements then existing, and stop the allowances fixed for his matri¬ 
culated scholars, until it should he finally determined what principle 
was to be adopted for the future. 

4. The most strenuous and unremitting efforts have been made 
by this institution to raise it to a high standard ; and, with very slender 
means, comparatively speaking, they have surprisingly succeeded in 
their efforts. Sir Robert Montgomery in consequence considered the 
institution to be deserving of special consideration, aud authorized 
accordingly the arrangements which have now been finally disapproved, 
so that the blame and responsibility for this cannot, in the Lieutenant 
Governor’s opinion, be justly attributed to the managers of the instit u¬ 
tion ; and it would, His Honor thinks, be hard to make them sufiei 
retrospectively. 

5 I am desired accordingly to solicit sanction of the Supreme 
Government to make a special grant to the institution of Rs. 3,500 
on this account provided that amount can be met within the sanctioned 
budget estimate. This sum will about cover the outlay incurred up 
to the date of the Supreme Government's order of March 1866, and 
arrangements have now been made % placing scholarships for the 
future on the footing enjoined" by the Supreme Government, 



Extract of a letter from Major A. R. Fuller, JR. A., Director qf Public 
Inslr notion, Punjab, to the Secretary to the Government of the Punjab ,— 
(jVo. 26a, dated 15 tJi August 1866^, 

Para , 7.—It only remains for me to advert to the question of 

liquidating past expenditure on scholarships, both in the Government 
and private colleges. The sum of Rs. 100 per mensem originally 
sanctioned for this purpose in such of the Government colleges as 
Lahore and Delhi has been supplemented by funds obtained from tuition- 
fees and other local sources, and it will be necessary to press the 
Supreme Government for payment of the excess spent on scholarships 
from these sources out of imperial revenue. Any claim that the 
Reverend C. Forman may desire still to prefer on account of past 
expenditure incurred by him on scholarships to his college students 
in the Lahore Mission School, will be brought forward separately, on 
receipt of further communication from him on the subject, 


54 
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From Major A. R. Fuller, i?. A., Director of Public Instruction, Punjab , to' 

the Secretary to the Government of the Punjab,’—-(No, 295, dated 2S th 

August 1866/ 

In continuation of my No. 124 A, dated 5th September 1865, 
and with reference to paragraph 7 of my No. 265, dated 15th August 
1865, I have now the honor to submit, in original, letter dated 15th 
July 1866, from the Reverend C. Forman, Manager of the Lahore 
Mission School, removing his claim to arrears of Government grant for 
expenditure incurred on scholarships bestowed by him on the students 
in his Cullege Department. 

2. He si lows the amount thus expended by him from 1st January 
1865 to 15th July 186G to have been Rs. 3,938, and apparently 
claims a refund of the whole amount from Government, on the strength 
of the late Lieutenant Governor’s having sanctioned such grants for 
1864, and having led him to expect that the same would be continued 
in future. 

3. In my No. 124A, I gave a summary of the previous corres¬ 
pondence and Government orders on the subject; so that I have only to 
point out that, however strong and reasonable Mr. Forman's expecta¬ 
tion of the continuance of the Government grant made in 1864 during 1 
subsequent years may have been, it ought to have come to an end on 
receipt of mv No. 972, dated 2nd August 18G5, communicating to him 
the orders of the Supremo Government, dated 30th Juno 1865, in 
which the practice of granting scholarships to matriculated students in 
Aided College Institutions out of the grant-in-aid assignment was not 
approved by His Excellency the Viceroy in Council. 

4. Under these circumstances, it appears to me that Government 
will be fully released from any obligation it may have incurred by 
Mr. Forman's expenditure on his college scholarships, in the reason¬ 
able expectation formed by him from the late Lieutenant Governor s 
orders of thoir being ultimately refunded by the payment of 
Rs. 1,428, being the cost of scholarships (as clearly as I can calculate it) 
of the college students who attend from 1st January 1865 to close of 
July 1866. 

5. For the remainder of the expenditure, viz Rs. 3,938 
l y ],2e=~Rs. 2,510, it seems to me perfectly optional with Govern¬ 
ment to reject the claim altogether. Government will, however, no 
doubt desire to treat the claim in a liberal spirit ; and this might be 
done, 1 think, by allowing, on the general grant-in-aid principle, bait 
the amount, viz., Rs. 1,255, to be repaid to Mr. Forman. 

6. In conclusion, then, I beg to suggest that the Hon ble the 
Lieutenant Govi should move His Excellency the Governor General 
ui Council to fiction a special grant of Rs. 1,428 only, or of 
Its. 1 ,4284-1,255—Rs. 2,6S3, as he may think fit, in aid of 
scholarship* given by the Reverend C. Jb.vman, Manager of the Lahore 
Mission School, bom 1st January 1865 to 15th July 1S66, to the 
students of He- College Department of that institution. The whole 
amount of Ks. 2,683 can, if required; be defrayed from the current 
year's grant-in-aid assignment, 
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'Extract from a letter from The Reverend C. W. Fobhan, Manager of the Lahore 
Mission School , to the Director of Public Instruction, Punjab,—(Dated loth 
July 1866;. 

At the time our school was affiliated, it was the policy of the 
Punjab Government to encourage students to seek a high order of 
education by giving scholarships to all matriculated students, and Sir 
Ii. Montgomery" placed the Mission School on the same footing as the 
Government College with regard to scholarships. 

In accordance with this policy, the whole amount of our scholar¬ 
ships for the year 1864 (lis. 1,328) was paid from the Government 
Treasury. 

In order to keep our students, it was necessary for us to pay this 
scholarship regularly in advance before receiving the amount from 
Government. In this way, we have paid, since the 1st of January 1865, 
more than Rs. 3,000, of which we have received nothing from 
Government. 


MEMORANDUM OF MISSION COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1805. 
3rd year's College Class, 1866. 



Rs. 


Rs. 

Jrwob Hasten, 12 months, at Rs. 19 per month 
Gcorgo Low*, „ ^ ” 

preru Nath, »* ” 

|uiakhan Moll » ti. ” 

Thakoor Doss. „ 1 ' ” 

ftownii Chuud, n *' « 

Hur Kishon, » ' ‘ »» 

Alfred Watson, „ *7 » 

= 22S 6J months, at Rs. 27 por month 
= 228 „ „ 27 „ 

s=» 223 „ i< 1® i> 

= 204 „ „ 17 

= 204 „ ,» 17 r» 

— 204 k 

— 204 

— 204 

=* 1 ?5l - 
= 17.7 
<= 1*23 | 
= Ho r 
= noi 

0054 

1 704 

ToriL 

.. 1,704 

Tn** k r 

O OOA 

2nd year's College Class. 

lOTAJu 

• •• 


Bs. 


Rs. 

Ibwar Pur. had, 12 months, at Rs. 14 per month 
Pina Nath, » »> ” 

Rain Narain, » » ** ” 

3S£S*iW :: :: » 

B. Goloknoth, 3 months „ 10 „ 

Hur Kisiuin,. • .*• ,H 

bs 163 C>i months, at Rs. 14 por month 
= 144 „ „ 12 „ 

= 144 „ „ 12 

= 144 „ „ 12 

=: 144 t» 12 ,i 

= 30 ,i i, 12 » 

> ... o it 10 n 

= 01 
«= 7* 
=-• 73 

e= 73 
* 73 
~ 78 
= 90 

Total 

= 774 


*0© 



Total 

■. 1,267 

year's 

College Class . 


Rs. 

Mowiflhr Alii, months, at Rs. 12 per month 

Nonaul-o? 1 ’ ti months ll ” 

IjiU Mokuml n * a u »»i 

• **v 

9 ««« »>• 

«*i 

«= 73 

78 
= 31 
w 54 



Total 

... 264 

Summary, 


V 

3rd year's College Claes 
- ;; ::: ::: 

2,399* 

1,207 

m 



Grawu Total 

8,980 



(Tbe papers were then forwarded to the Financial Dcpartmoul.) 
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j RESOLUTION—JBy the Government of India , Financial Department,— 
(No. 2588, dated December 1866^. 

Read the under-mentioned papers having reference to proposals regarding 
the provision of scholarships for college students in the Punjab :— : 

Office Memorandum from the Homo Department, Ho. 5810, dated 26th 
October last, and its accompaniments. 

Office Memorandum to the Homo Department, Ho. 2038, dated the 30th 
Hovember last. 

Office Memorandum from the Home Department, Ho. 1378, dated the 14th 
instant. 


Resolution. —The Governor General in Council observes that 
on the 28th March last this Government, in the Home Department, 
sanctioned the provision (within budget limits) of a limited number 
of scholarships in the Punjab, corresponding, in average value, to the 
junior and senior scholarships in Bengal, to be open to competition 
(as in Bengal) to all matriculated students pursuing their studies in 
any affiliated institution, whether Government or private, the number 
of such scholarships being calculated at one-third the number of 
matriculated students attending the colleges. 

2. The Governor ' General in Council is now pleased to sanction, 
as a temporary measure, the proposal of the Punjab Government of 
placing the provision of scholarships on the above footing, with effect 
from March 1886 in respect of the Lahore Mission College, and from 
1st Januaiy 1867 in respect of the Government colleges at Lahore 
and Delhi. 

3. As regards the past expenditure on account of scholarships in 
the above-named colleges, the Governor General in Council sanctions 
a special grant to the Lahore Mission College of Rs. 3,500 for the 
period prior to March 1866, provided it can be met within the sanc¬ 
tioned budget estimate, and authorizes the adjustment of expenditure 
on the same account in the Lahore and Delhi Colleges up to January 
1867 at the maximum rate of Rs. 230 per mensem, instead of the 
hitherto sanctioned amount of Rs. 200 per mensem. 


L 




. GILCHRIST TRUST SCHOLARSHIP. 


Extract from the Proceedings of the Government of India , in the Ho?m T)EFAitTMr: r T, 
(Education), Nos, 91 to 97, under date the llth February 1868. 


Kead the under-mentioced correspondence, on the subject of the pro¬ 
posed establishment, by the Trustees of the “ Gilchrist Educational 
Trust,” of two annual scholarships of £100 each, tenable for five 
years, to be held by natives of India at the Universities of London 
and Edinburgh : — 

1. Despatch from Her Majesty’s Secretary of State, to the Government of India, 
No. 18 of 1866, dated 30th November, and enclosure. 


2 . 


3. 


4. 


6 . 


6 . 


7. 


8 . 


9. 


10 . 


11 . 


12 . 


13. 


14. 


Letters to Governments of Bengal, Madras, and"' 
Bombay, Nos, 411 to 413, dated 15th Jauuary 
1867. 

Letter from Bengal, No. 635, dated 6th February 
1867. 

Letters to Madras and Bombay, Nos. 1754 and 
1755, dated 20th February 1867. r 

Letter from Bombay, No. 8, dated 16th February 
1867, aud enclosure. 

Ditto, No. 23, dated 30th March 1867, and enclo- 


Education Proceeding 
May 1867, Nos. 17 
to 22. 


Letter from Madras, No. JL21, dated 26th April 
1867, and enclosure. J 

Despatch from Her Majesty’s Secretary of State, to tho Government of India, 
fto 3 , dated 25th April 1867, and enclosures; and endorsements thereon, 
to Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, Nos. 9.15 to 917, dated 3rd May 1867. 


Despatch from the Government of India, to Her Majesty’ Secretary of 8 lute. 
No. 6, dated 31st May 1867. 


Letter from Bombay, No. 40, dated 25th June 1865, j 
and enclosure. 

Letter from Bengal, No. 3241, dated 25th July l 
1867, and enclosure. 

Letter from Madras, No. 273, dated 26th August / 
1867, and enclosures. J 


Education Proceedings, 
Sept. 1867, Nos. 31 
to 35. 


Despatch from the Government of India, to Her Majesty’s Secretary of State, 
No. 12, dated 19th September 1867. 

Despatch from Her Majesty’s Secretary of State, to the Government of 

HU. O \JC ICO r, X. .^.1 n y-, r aw J| 


Resolution.— The detailed scheme of the Trustees will he found 
-t.h t j ie Despatch of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State to the Government 
rd India, No. 3, dated Jig 25th April 1867. The only modification of 
this scheme which has'resulted from subsequent correspondence on the 
subject, is that relating to the race of the candidates for the scholarships, 
it will be seen from the enclosures of the Secretary of State’s Despatch 
o the Government of Bombay, No 8, dated the 16th December 1867, 
that the competition is now open to “ all persons bom in India, except 
those of pure European descent.” 

It has been decided by the Trustees that there shall be, for tho 
present at least, three centres of examination in India, viz., at Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay j that the examinations at the three centres shad 
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be held simultaneously ; that the examination papers shall be sent out 
from England; and that the first examination shall held in January 18G9. 


3. The Secretary of State has also announced his intention* of 

granting ‘the sum of £100 for passage to 
+n 4 T, Se \ para ^^ 1 5 of Dcspacth ea ch of the scholars proceeding to Eng- 
Oecomber 1867.° # ^ 1 *‘ u ' ? land, and of allowing the same amount 

for a return passage to such of them as 
may forfeit their scholarship. 


4. Pending the receipt of the examination papers from England, 
the Governor General in Council would wish the Governments of Forj 
St, George, Bombay, and Bengal, to make the necessary arrangements 
for the following objects :— 


—The publication of the scheme of the Trustees, and the 
Despatch of the Secretary of State, to the Government of Bombay, 
dated IGth December 1867, No. 8, with its enclosure. 


iud .—The appointment of the Sub-Examiners referred to in the 
scheme of the Trustees. 

3rd .—The selection of a proper place for the examination of candi¬ 
dates at each examination centre. 

5. In publishing the scheme of the Trustees, and the Secretary of 
State's Despatch above-mentioned, the Local Governments should take 
the opportunity to state that the exact date of the examination and the 
place where it shall be held will be announced hereafter. It is essential 
that the examinations at the three centres should take place at one and 
the same time, and this can easily be arranged by the Local Govern¬ 
ments by mutual communication with one another. 


Ordered, that a copy of this Resolution, and of the Secretary 
of States' Despatch to the Government of Bombay, No. 8, dated 31st 
December 18G7, be forwarded to the Governments of Fort St. George 
;>ud EoucUfJl jnurn ^ 

Also, that a copy of this Resolution be sent to the Government of 
Bombay, with reference to the Secretary of State's Despatch to that 
Government above mentioned. 

Ordered, further, that this Resolution, together with the documents 
Nos. 1 to 14 cited above, be published ; n the Supplement to the Gazette* ^ 
of India; and that copies of the papers so published be sent to the 
Government of the Punjab, and to the Chief Commissioners of Oude, 
the Central Provinces, and British Buruiah, for re-publication in the 
Local Gazettes. 


\ t? f? 



